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eaisies 100 00 o = taken up insensible, nor did they revive, but died 
a, ae both within a day. Nobler, truer, more gentle 
vom. .52 50 a— — and amiable natures never were! Obedience, 
veer 11 a— 12 kindness, gentleness, and unswerving truth were 
Le em eae » to them a law of life, or rather a spontaneous and 
2 1008. — i: 4 rf necessary life. Just a moment before the accident 
' - Pee ~ : one of them said to a gentleman by their side, 
(si 20 cent. ad ‘| “Oh, in a few moments more, and we shall at 
Lt. @b— 354a— 37% " home.’ They were, indeed, nearer home than 
idle = 0 =~ they thought. They have found their mother, 
r hide 31 @— 35 who, for many years, has watched and waited for | 
lida. — 3 — by them in heaven! There has been a remarkable 
weights Mn >. history to the family whose name they bore. 
1. 27 ‘a - 23 Their great grandfather, at the age of 105, died by 
\ _ y = oo = accident, being choked to death. Their grand- 
pr. do.— 16 e— 17 father, Dr. Artemas Bullard, of West Sutton, Mass., 
aoe wie —- t about 80, fell from a hay loft and broke his 
. rete ame A om neck Their uncle, Dr. Jease Bullard, was 
i, 20; Boards, Tie drowned between San Francisco and the Sand- | 
ke ao 20 ® ct. wich Islands, some six years ago. Another uncle, 
WP, ® Rev. Dr. Artemas Bullard, of St. Louis, was last year 
ceesree— 18 @= 20 killed at the railroad disaster, at Gasconade Bridge, 
aM 16 00 al7 50 Missouri. And now these dear young men are, 
ee = ‘aia = bv the sudden violence of a like disaster, called 
uft.30 00 at@ 00 early home! 
= = Henry E. B. Stowe was the eldest son of his 
yp un.24 00 @28 00 father’s family. On the 9th of July, while bathing 
) sua oo pf 4 in the Connecticut river, opposite Hanover, N. H., 
\ Rb x 17 +4 = ~ he was drowned. He swam once across, and had 
work'd.— 2 e-@ returned half-way, but missing a sand-bar in the 
p> ay 0 a—22 middle of the stream, and falling below it, he be- 
ae ~ ae 4 came exhausted, and sank. Two of his class- 
k ‘whé. : 7 mates pul off to his aid, but were themselves so 
; oring— = : 4 nearly spent that they could avail little, and even 
— r - “i Fd found it difficult to save themselves. Indeed, his 
( lst rake room-mate was grasped by the sinking victim and 
, 7 a 00 236 00 sank. But young Stowe, as if conscious that he 
ya iq a — a was involving another in his fate, loosed his grasp 
Cy press, 20t-22 4 7 — and let his fellow rise again tothetop. The body 
« M.. 131 @1 38 was recovered after it had been but fifteen minutes 
a an an +4 beneath the water; but it was impossible to re- 
Ln p+ “ss ~ animate it, though all that skill and kindness could 
, WO.,.72 00 a= — 0 were promptly tried. 
ee ra We sorrow not as those who have no hope. His 
On a 2 or > race was quickly run. His voyage was short. 
50 a— 69 By as much earlier as he died than others, by so 
oi gripe eT eter 2 much he outran them and reached his home be- | 
ils—Dutr: 0 Bet of fore them. His body was conveyed by a deputa- 
an.— 7 a— 1% tion of students to Andover, and on Saturday morn- 
oe ge: Ana Pia 00 ng he was committed to the tomb. The citizens, 
neal <a the members of Phillips Academy, and the mem- 
vl val 4 (aus case.) bers of the Theological Seminary, accompanied the 
( Om. 3 874a 4 0 body to its resting-place. The coffin was placed 
zp. 1" : ae : o% fora half hour beneath some low trees, that all 
Se iante +o - 7% might take a last look of that fair face, upon which 
Do. wh. 9280 3 os os :. the shadow of leaves and the golden flecks of 
Oils tr: Palm 10; Olive30; sunlight played, as if it was his spirit come again, 
Einssed, Cosees foreign ten | changing the expression of his face with sad smiles. 
30 @ ct. ad val. Then a hymn was sung, and the sorrowing crowd 
ea gi a 4 62% ) dispersed. He was about nineteen years of age, 
Olive, inc. Pgal. 1 BM > 10% had just returned from a tour in Europe with his 
Lins ‘-3 o> parents, and was entered as a member of the 
— in 1 o 72 freshmen class in Dartmouth College. 
D wee = is = The writer has been called thus, by the stroke 
S| a e.. 33 1% of violence, to part from three nephews within 
‘rag : 145 al 4 \wo weeks, two of them of one age, dying one in 
aS oe al 2 New Hampshire, and the others in Ohio. ea 
Prov isi oma— Dorr 1 on : — en 
ant sae ae als W THE CHURCH “?RUCK BLIND AND 
re aa HS — 
Dot try.— none 
p ( ty _ in ai 00 silly apse are waning the eee that a 
“ 1 22 50 azz 70 e head is hidden, and they themselves cannot see the 
Do. } 19 18 4 : cer or the enemy, there is none, and they are safe. 
ry . — 25 00 @25 50 triches will thrust their heads into a thicket, and 
Lard,0 —— - ‘ a us gine their whole body covered and secured. In a 
; |Shoulders, pkld.— — @- 9% iot day we have seen a flock of sheep gathered around 
onc ‘pbl 22 50 @23 50 ‘he trunk of a solitary tree in ap open field, for pro- 
i Ss x = - 4 ection from the noontide blaze, with their heads to- 
, |p oe. — 18 a— : vard the shade, but their whole bodies roasting in the 
ay ae % @— 10% 1, while within a stone’s throw there was a cool 
Rice : 20 wc ad ver equestered — in which they might have ranged 
‘ — 5% @tpleasure. They followed their leader, who got his 
1 - he: cent. ad id in the shadow, and in the effort to hide their 
0 i a— _ eads also, they really did not know that their whole 
ee 18 oi oy was exposed to the sun’s flame. Just thus it is 
f bo. de ’s.— <a. } ‘ith those societies, churches, and ministers that are | 
seeds gia 10; Flat frying to hide from God's light upon the sin of slavery 
i, cent. afl va 1¥fe! they can darken their own understandings, they 
be 24 00 26 5! hink the re is neither sin nor danger, and imagine 
shot ey pet-ad Wg me he cate the same darkness for the whole 
ae eb— r a = _ men whys: follow their leaders quite so 
me 0 @ ct. ad. ve ‘lly as sheep, and the outsiders sometimes are b 
New" 3 ms. "3 as L ‘ain force pushed forth into the light, and made to Pe 
pt elter (Z18K)—Durt: In Pigg ie mad position of those who dream that they are 
ay 8, 95 88 a = the darkness While the shadow is on the | 
i a) Tee th side, they imbosk, as if the coolness and obscur- 
: : “as mannan al were to last fur ever, and when the sun comes 
| oe ed val 7m ud and pours upon them, they still think no one sees 
we 6 ® 5 a 4 fm, and no evil can reach them. 
oz mM i ea pond Be We must consider still further the iniquity and mis- 
83 gy a - 4 = ; | suppressing the truth in regard to slavery, and 
6334 Fin ~ xe! admitting the manifestation of its sinfulness as the 
64 Suge +4 »P al ropriate work of the Church and the Ministry. The 
o4 a8. o4a— 10' \uity is in the midst of us at our own doors, and | 
62 \ bine _ - ' . arog | of sustaining it rests upon the 
fect. at 10%a— Hr thes cs If the united voice and influence of the 
ep ee 18 lurch and the pulpit were consistently and constantly 
25 ree ees = a — the government could not support it, un- 
M ’ 10 de.8 - rea = 4 pasted could not protect it. 
muaste ound ext sup. . at = re + ips challenges before God for proof of its 
Tallow —DorTy: ore ul mi? Hts care for the poor, the outcast, and the 
9 —. ne, PB.— 3 rete hed To the poor the Gospel is preached. It is 
oS (eon So BE vile opecaiy en, cunsch and the Minit 
poo |¥ Hyson, minl— 15 8 i ein \ " re Pe ~ y for such, to befriend them, to raise 
de tre heey on ~ om. wie omen: and protect them, to remove every 
"Ning &001008-- 9g go TRB | Sue to manifest thus the presence and power of 
os he to Bie BE ant . as ss 7 08 And there never was afforded under heav- 
294 im (LINS)- bore: Pitt ge tthe an ‘ aaa glorious, and blessed opportunity 
a an 1 Block; 5 Sen th ay “ the Ministry thus to illustrate and 
D1 (Banca cash ®B-— 33 ye— } a es Pit and show forth the glory of the 
GS ee ed ae, co ee ee 
97% Plates. Lee a0? eae * a of the oppressed and down-trod- 
18 Wool Durr: 9 Br Use pr teres and kept in poverty and bondage 
10 +A Sar. Flo 48 > ; ie ie e and Tace and color. And how have 
1 OO A. 4 & % Me’no-— et , 2 ‘and the Ministry met this high responsibil- 
ad val.|A.N. & 4 Meee” 40 — Me have agreed to ignore it; they have taken 
12 Nel Pulled COo-— 3 - "ith the oppressor ; they have shut out the claims 
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Our Special Contributors. 


THREE RECENT DEATHS. 











On the third of July, the two sons of Dr. Talbot 
Bullard of Indianapolis, Ind.,—Henry, aged about 
fifteen, and Frank, aged about eighteen—when 
within ten miles of Marietta, where they were to 
have spent the fourth of July, were thrown, with 
all their fellow passengers in a railroad ear, from a 
bridge-top, fifty feet to the ground. They were 





ho, from any public Christian consideration ; 
‘then es admitted it into their pulpits. “ Remem- 
Minis = are in bonds as bound also with them,” 
WO aay in the center of the New Testament. 
a 4 ‘em not, is the language of religious expe- 
‘ See one word be said in regard to them; it 
ur subject, let them not be mentioned in the 
Cit away’ Not in the pulpit, it is abolitionism ; 

ay, avoid it as the pestilence. The Church 


“ the Min; ‘ 
“nistry might have suggested and pushed 
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plan after plan for emancipation and education, but they 
have not done it. They have taken the part of the op- 
pressors and not of the oppressed. Now is it not plain, 
this having been the case, that a more strenuous effort 
than ever is needed against such wickedness, and that 
the Ministry are bound to take it up! 

The Ministry were instituted to bear God’s testimo- 
ny against all sin, as well as the way of deliverance 
from it; and especially against sins that are close at 
hand, sins.that are triumphant and defiant, sins that are 
even claimed to be no sins at all, but righteousness be- 
fore God, and Christian expediencies. When sin comes 
to that pitck, that it is claimed and enthroned as holi- 
ness, it is worse than ever, and if left unrebuked, car- 
ries nations down to hell, all the while maintaining 
themselves to be in the way to heaven. It loses noth- 
ing of its malignity by the fair robes thrown over it, or 
the plausible sophistries put forth for its excuse, or the 
reasons produced for not opposing it, but becomes the 
more dangerous, increasing in the power of temptation, 
in the power of evil, in incorporated opposition against 
God. Whocan be expected to resist it, or who can 
resist it, if God's Church and Ministry, appointed for 
this purpose, will not, or dare not! It is plain, it can- 
not be controverted, that they are set -for such resist- 





ance, and clothed with God’s authority for such a work, 
and they cannot avoid the responsibility. 


Judicial Blindness. 


Our nation seems judicially blinded; and our clergy 
and our churches, in counseling and keeping silence, 
are acting the same part with the priesthood of old, 
when the government had resolved on a similar course, 
contrary to God's law, and the priests in league with 
the government determined that no prophet should be 
permitted to speak out against that course. The cases 
are so terribly alike, that if one came to us from the 
dead, he could bring no revelation more suited to our 
guilt, than that which already blazes in God’s word, 
and thunders even from the sepulcher of the dead He- 
brew nation. If a commissioned angel should come as 
of old, with the same prophetic messages, and say to 
us, Ye are the guilty nation, the application of truth 
could not be more evident. 

“Her priests have violated my law. Her princes in 
the midst are like wolves ravening the prey, to shed 
blood, to destroy souls, to get dishonest gain. And 
her prophets have daubed them with untempered 
mortar, seeing vanity, and divining lies unto them. The 
people of the land have used oppression, and exer- 
cised robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy ; 
yea, they have oppressed the stranger wrongfully. 
And I sought for a man among them that should make 
up the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for the 
land, that I should not destroy it, but I found none. 
Therefore have I poured out mine indignation upon 
them; I have consumed them with the fire of my 
wrath ; their own way have I recompensed upon their 
own heads, saith the Lord God.” 

And the trumpeters of expediency and a false peace 
are the same now as then. “ Because, even because 
they have seduced my people, saying, Peace ; and there 
was no peace ; and one built up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar. Say unto them 





which daub it with untempered mortar, that it shall 
fall, and a stormy wind shall rend it. Lo, when the 
wall is fallen, shall it not be said unto you, Where is 
the daubing wherewith ye have daubed it? Therefore 
saith the Lord God, I will even rend it with a stormy 
wind inmy fury; and there shall be an overflowing 
shower in mine anger, and great hail-stones in my 
fury to consume it. So will I break down the wall 
that ye have daubed with untempered mortar, and bring 
it down to the ground, and it shall fall, and ye shall be 
consumed in the midst thereof. Thus will I accomplish 
my wrath upon the wall, and upon them that have 
daubed it with untempered mortar, and will say unto 
you, The wall is no more, neither they that have 
daubed it.” 

And they are just as brazen now in their daring justi- 
fication of their wickedness before God. ‘From the 
least of them to the greatest every one is given to cove- 
tousness, and from the prophet even to the priest every 
one dealeth falsely. They have healed the hurt slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace,where there is no peace. Were they 
ashamed when they had committed abomination! 








Nay, they were not at all ashamed, neither could they 
blush. Therefore they shall fall among them that fall, 
and when I visit them, they shall be cast down, saith 
the Lord.” Such things forbid silence, such things 
compel us to an outcry. It is amazing that the minis- 
| ters of God’s word can keep quiet. The violations of 





| judgment, justice, and mercy, transacted and avowed, 
| nay, and insisted on as the law and policy of the na- 
| 


| 
| 


| 


tion, are so dreadful an iniquity, that Church, Ministry, 
and People ought to have risen up against it, and con- 
demn it by God’s word, and cast it forth to be buried. 
And the passengers that pass through the land, seeing 
even a bone of it, should set up a sign by it, for the 
scavengers, and for a warning, till the burners have ta- 
ken it up and buried it, as in the Valley of Hamon-gog. 


| This walling up and buttressing of men’s popular and 


national sins, and daubing with untempered mortar, 


| never could be endured of Jehovah, even in the olden 
| times of ignorance that God winked at. But how 


much more must it ensure his wrath at such a time 
and in such a nation asthis. There is no possibility of 
escape, there can be none, if this iniquity be persisted 

| in. Never were men more horribly deluded in judicial 
blindness than those who promise themselves peace in 
such wickedness. 


Demand of the Werld upon the Ministry fer Light. 


revealing and rebuking light, as well as moral courage 


| 
| In such a crisis, where should the world look for light, 
| 
| 


| and decision, if not to the Church and the Ministry? 


| 
} 


| They ought to be a beacon, blazing out as on the sum- 
mit of the Swiss mountains, when one of the noble pa- 
| triots set his own house on fire to answer for the 
| midnight signal of alarm and warning. 


What if 
we burn, so the world are but awakened and 


| saved by our burning? What has every fire at the 

stake been, but a costly beacon for the world’s light ! 
| But in such a blaze as the Church and the Ministry 
ought to kindle with God’s word, there is perfect safe- 
ty, the only safety, the only protection. And the world 
in darkness are looking for the appearance of such light 

We are reminded of the illumination of St. Peter's 
Cathedral in Rome, one of those grand spectacles that 
might gather a world to gaze at it. In the midst of pro- 
found darkness, the multitude of waiting human beings 
look toward that quarter of the horizon where the mag- 
nifieent dome rises over the city. At a signal given, in 
a moment, almost as in the twinkling of an eye, so per- 
fect and so vast are the arrangements, the whole struct- 
ure blazes as one solid globe of tremulous and living 
flame, and the air seems pervaded with the glory. This 
sudden illumination of the frame-work of, a grand ma- 
terial structure might serve as a type of that blaze of 
spiritual illumination which a world in darkness ought 
to be expecting from the Ministry and the Church on 
every important occasion, when any obscured, denied, 
or suffocated truth needs to be defended and illustrated ; 
especially when any confession and testimony for God 
needs to be suddenly and widely made, when men’s 
reigning and triumphant sins need to be rebuked, and 
their darkness enlightened by the sudden and powerful 
eutshining of the word of God. 

This is one of the objects for which the Church of 
Christ lives in, by, and for Christ, and for which indi- 
vidual churches are set as branches of the golden can- 
dlestick. In every time of conflict, ignorance, infideli- 
ty, darkness, oppression, cruelty, injustice, falsehood, 








the Church should be as a dome of innumerable jets of 
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light, all running as the play of lightning into one flash, 
or of innumerable lamps, filled with self-kindling oil 
from the great fountain, and bursting at once into a 
blaze, as by a simultaneous impulse, when the defense 
of truth and righteousness calls for such adisplay. On 
any great occasion, when truth and equity are trampled 
and proscribed, the light of the Church and the Minis- 
try should shine ; should shine at once, should shine to 
all, should not ask the world, or kings, or governments, 
whether it may shine, whether the world’s politics will 
admit it, or deem it expedient, but should flood the 
world with a celestial illumination. And whenever the 
people are counseled and commanded to do wrong, 
whenever they are hesitating and halting between obe- 
dience to God’s law and man’s, which to choose, then 
should the Church and the Ministry reverberate the 
thunders of God’s word as the sound of many waters. 
For nothing can be conceived more dreadful than injus- 
tice accepted as justice, and immoral and unrighteous 
law sanctioned and submitted to by the people. It isa 
deliberate casting off the fear of God and the obliga- 
tions of His law, and a choosing of the service of Sa- 
tan out of the fear of man. It is such an infinite 
cowardice and degradation, that it prepares a people 
for every meanness, every debasement, all insolent 
tyranny, and every tame and servile endurance. It just 
fits a people to have all their own rights and privileges 
taken from them without resistance, till resistance is 
too late. It takes away all noble principle, and makes 
them base, despicable, cringing, fearful, time-serving, 
money-worshiping, always trembling in dread of agita- 
tion, revulsion, revolution, and nervously conservative 
of evil for fear of change. Nothing good can remain, 
when a people, under the light of God’s word, will submit 
to see cruelty and tyranny, injustice and lies, enthroned 
in the place of judgment ; and for the sake of peace and 
imagined prosperity, rather than undergo the pains of a 
brief and earnest conflict, will sit quietly down, and let 
God’s enemies and freedom's have the victory. 
do this, there is no more hope. 

The Ministry unman themselves in keeping silence 
at such atime. They make the people blash for their 
cowardice, when they wait upon the people to ask 
what message they will dictate for the pulpit; when, 
instead of leading them, they follow them, and instead 
of proclaiming God’s truth, ask if they will hear it. In 
regard to all manner of injustice and impiety, all forms 
of oppression and cruelty, all iniquity indeed, of every 
kind, they are commanded to declare God’s word ; not 
to ask those to whom God sends them if they may de- 
clare it, but to declare it, whether men will hear or for- 
bear. They are set to do this, ordained for this very 
purpose, and God’s own illumination is promised them 
for this, and they cannot keep silence and be faithful 
to God. Itis impossible to allege the governmental 
statutes in excuse for such silence, because their un- 
righteousness is the very thing that forbids acquies- 
cence. The bed is shorter than a man can stretch him- 
self upon it, and the covering is narrower than that he 
can wrap himself in it. The very thing we have to strive 
against, and to illuminate in its wickedness by the dem- 
onstration of God's word, is unrighteous law, and obe- 
dience to it. It is the very source and cause of the 
destruction of the old Hebrew nation, the ruin of the 
best experiment of freedom tried by God from the be- 
ginning of the world, and the consequent disappoint~ 
ment and condemnation of mankind to universal despot- 
ism and slavery. And now, since the fresh experiment 
of God’s mercy, selfishness being crucified, and univer- 
sal brotherhood established in the death of Christ, as 
the law of human society, the horrid mischief, the per- 
dition, is still the same, that of injustice and oppres- 
sion in the place of judgment, that of unrighteous law, 
admitted, sanctioned, supported. 


If they 


Consequences of the Enthronement of Unright- 

eousness. 

Nothing can be safe under such confusion and op- 
pression. The enthronement of unrighteousness in 
our national policy is the assurance of God’s interposi- 
tion to overturn, and overturn, and overturn. Every 
year that such unrighteousness is consented to, is en- 
dured, is sanctioned, it is more and more doubtful 
whether the wrong will ever be righted, the evil re- 
pealed ; and if not, then it is a secret curse, the curse 
of the Lord in the house of the wicked; it is a fire 
not blown that will consume your tabernacles. There 
are no possible securities against the revolutionary 
consequence of adopting for your policy the rule that 
might makes right. You have laid your very founda- 
tions over a volcano, and nothing can secure you, no- 
thing repress or keep down the appointed earthquakes 
If you could shave off 
the soil of all Europe five hundred feet deep, and cast 
the whole mass upon Vesuvius, so as to bury the vol- 
cano under a new continent, do you think that would 
quiet the mountain, or change the nature of its central! 
fires, or prevent its eruptions? When the time of 
movement comes, and by the laws of nature the sleep- 
ing mountain wakes, and the restrained elements burst 
forth, then your artificial covering, and all the gardens 
and palaces upon it, will be blown into the air. And 
just so,if your interests are built upon the perversion 
of justice, the suffocation of truth, and the blinding 
and forcible restraint of conscience, if you trust in 
oppression and stay yourselves thereon, and think to 
keep all quiet for your prosperity, you are building over 


and explosions in their time 


a volcano charged with God's wrath, and an empire 
could be scattered in an explosion as easily as one of 
your warehouses. And no matter who may have in- 
vested in such stock, though all the saints were there, 
though all the benevolent societies that grace your 
anniversaries held capital for the Redeemer's kingdom 
there, it would not prevent or delay God's wrath for a 
Though Noah, 


Daniel and Job, and Baxter and Payson, and Paul him- 


moment, nor purchase his forbearance. 


self, had country seats there, that would be no security 
against the divine vengeance. God will never be 
bribed, nor tempted, nor can His justice be bought and 
sold. 


only make it more dreadful, only exasperate its malig- 


The examples of good men sanctioning iniquity 


nity, but cannot consecrate or protect it, nor prevent 
its evils. Did Jacob’s deceit ever turn lying into a 


profitable sin? Did the conscience of the Sodomites 


being seared as with a hot iron, rev:!er it fire-pro, 

against the wrath of God, er insu-- * ir wick 
against the operation of His attrib: Woe to fe" 
nation, woe to the people, woe to their rulers, that build 
their house by unrighteousness, and their chambers by 
Behold, is it not of the Lord of Hosts, that 
C. 


s 


wrong. 

that people shall labor in the very fire ' 

LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN CORRE- 
SPONDENT TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 





Mancnester, Eng., June 19, 1857. 

Mancuesrer is rather dull, as to business, at pres- 
ent. American buyers are returning home, and earlier 
than usual, I understand. Goods are held at high pri- 
ces, owing to the high price of cotton and wool. 
Many of the manufacturers are working on short time. 

The great and absorbing matter at Manchester, just 
now, is the “ Art Treasures Exhibition,” of which you 
must have seen accounts. An immense building, of 
Crystal Palace style, has been erected for the purpose, 
and is well filled with the choicest specimens and 
works of art. It is an immense picture gallery. Con- 
tributions have been made of rare and beautiful paint- 
ings by Her Majesty, and by noblemen and gentlemen, 
making all together the finest collection ever exhibited 
in England—valued at about $30,000,000. One paiat- 
ing alone is valued at £6,000,—it is the “Three Marys” 
about the corpse of our Savior. It is a very beautiful 
and interesting painting. The Queen is to come here 


to see the “ Art Treasures” on the 29th inst., and so 


to help to make things go off to advantage. 

The affair does not pay as an investment. However 
the Manchester men can carry it along. There isa 
good deal of public spirit and enterprise here. 

The “ Free Trade Hall” is a splendid monument of 
Manchester enterprise. It is the finest and largest hall 
for a public assembly in Europe—probably in the 
world. I have been there this evening attending a 
monster temperance meeting. I found Neal Dow 
speaking ; he spoke very well, and was much cheered. 
He is a great lion here. 
gyman frem Wales. “JI stand before you,” said he, 
“a” poor fellow- Welshman” (a great laugh ;) and he 
begged the patience and indulgence of the audience 
while he spoke to them in the English tongue—(roars 
of laughter ;) and he promised if any Anglo-Saxons 
should come to Wales they should receive equal indul- 
gence in addressing his people in the Welsh language. 
(A perfect uproar of laughter and cheers.) 


—-—-—-— ees ——— 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 





Newayeo, Michigan, July, 3, 1857. 

Wuere is Newaygo? You will understand this 
betterif I tell youhow Icame here. I left Kalamazoo 
by stage for Grand Rapids, forty-eight miles distant, 
on what is called a plank road, but parts of which are 
very like a “ Michigan railroad,” or “ corduroy,” on 
which the unlucky passenger is tossed up and down 
most unmercifully. Other portions are more like 
floating bridges, springing up and down at every step, 
in and out of the frequent lakes of mud and water on 
which they seem to rest. We gradually rise from 
Kalamazoo till we gain a height of from 75 to 100 feet, 
and soon come upon a heavily timbered country, which 
continues the entire distance to the Grand River. Fine 
fields of wheat, grass, and Indian corn are seen on 
both sides of the road, in many cases standing among 
thestumps. Where the country has been settled the 
longest, the prospect is shut in by the long lines of 
forest, at from twenty to sixty rods distant on either 
side, on the front of which stand forth the long, 
smooth-stemmed elm, bass, maple, and beech, indicating 
the character of the timber and the richness of the 
soil. Behind these leaders of the host, are the un- 


for lifting the axe against the thick trees! These 
mighty trees are from 120 to 150 feet in height. The 
soil from which they have grewn is a clay loam, at 
times more tenacious and cold, at times more friable 
and warm. The surface is varied and undulating, and 
plentifully watered, and in most parts lying, so far as 
I could judge, from one hundred to two hundred feet 
above Lake Michigan, which stretches parallel to our 
road some twenty to thirty miles on the west. Though 
much of the country has been settled but a few years, 
the crops are a week in advance of those in Western 
New York, and as forward as the most promising in 
Southern Michigan. The reason for this I will advert 
to farther on. As we go still farther north, the line of 
forest more frequently comes near the road, and we are 
often shut in for miles by the trees, with no clearing 
between. After long delays, we come out upon 
the Grand River, at Grand Rapids, a city of some 
10,000 inhabitants. Itis built on the plain which bor- 
ders the river on beth sides, and runs up upon the sand 
bluffs which overloek the plain. The whole is new 
enough, and yet the hills are crowned with not afew 


ford or New Haven. At some three miles in the in- 
terior, on a pretty lake, is one of the neatest and most 
perfect stone residences, ia the style of the English farm- 
house, which I have ever seen. The wonder is how 
all these people came here, and what they have found 
todo. There isno railway within fifty miles,—rather, 
there has been none ; for this very week the Detroit 
and Milwaukee Railway carries passengers to Ionia, 
some thirty-five miles eastward, up the Grand River, 
from whence they come to the city by steamboat. 
This railway will be completed in a year or two to 
Grand Haven, opposite Milwaukee, to which there will 
be a transit of eighty-five miles. The Grand River 
is a fine stream, 800 feet wide at this city. The 
rapids_constitute a fine water-power, the finest in all 
Western Michigan. Below them the stream glides so 
gently, that the rise of a few feet, which now and then 
occurs in Lake Michigan, is sensibly perceived at the 
foot of the rapids. Beside the mills, foundries, &c., 
which are driven by water-power, the city has an- 
other resource peculiar to itself, i. e. an inexhaustible 
bed of gypsum, of the finest quality. This lies fifteen 
feet below a level surface, and is itself some twenty 
feet in thickness, and miles in extent. As a fer- 
tilizeg, at is equal to the best plaster known at 
the East. Portions of it are ground into a mate. 
rial for stucco and moulding, equa! to the finest known, 
as the walls upon the houses and shops in the city 
testify. What is more curious and interesting, is 
the fact that a portion of the bed is so compact, as eas- 
ily to be taken out in blocks and used in building. 
These blocks are sawn into slabs by a hand-saw, and are 
polished by a carpenter's plane, and can be used for 
the facing of buildings and other purposes. Two large 
lines of shops, one or two dwelling-houses, and the 
front of a large Presbyterian church on the north side 
of the river, are finished with this stone, which has thus 
far endured the action of the weather, and presents a 
beautiful appearance. If it fails as an exterior cover- 
ing, there can be no question that it will be a beautiful 
lining-stone for the interior of churches, banking-hous- 
es, halls,&c. It is singular enough that just at the time 
we are bringing slabs of gypsum from Nineveh, the 
carving and characters of which are as fresh as if they 
were the work of yesterday, there should be opened 
in Western Michigan a similar material, though incom- 
parably more beautiful. In our judgment, it surpasses 
the Caen stone which is so freely imported, and it can 
be carved and wrought as easily as wood. 

But we have almost forgotten Newaygo. We left 
Grand Rapids and the river, and took our course north- 
ward thirty-six miles. We rise from the river some 120 
feet by a succession of sandy bluffs, and after a few 
miles gain an elevation of nearly 200 feet above Lake 
Michigan. 
plateau of rich and heavy-timbered soil, superior if 
possible to that over which we passed to the south. 
The crops are more luxuriant, the grass and grain bur- 
den the ground, and the heavy forests, which now re- 
cede and now approach, show the strength of the soil. 
What is most surprising is that the peach flourishes 
here, and the trees are in many cases loaded with fruit. 
The country undulates prettily, is abundantly watered, 
and the soil is as good as that of the Genesee Valley. 
The Lima bean may be grown here with success, and 
though the season here, as all over the country, has 
been unusually cold and cheerless, yet there are unmis- 
takable tokens of a climate milder than the correspond- 
ing sections in Wisconsin, Canada West, Northern 
New York, and Northern Massachusetts. We find upon 
inquiry that the winters, though steadily cold, are com- 
paratively mild, and thg country, though cayered with 
snow, is rarely visited by fierce and bitter winds. No 
other explanation of these phenomena can be furnished 
than that the vicinity of Lake Michigan softens the 
climate, both in summer and winter, and favorably af- 
fects the fruits and other products of all the elevated 
country that skirts its eastern border. This country, 
especially that te the north of the Grand River, has been 
left unnoticed by the great mass of immigrants, who 





have rushed by on the railways to the south, and have 


After him spoke a witty cler- | 





For twenty miles we traverse an elevated | 


| preach on Sunday to the edification of the people. 


counted myriads from which the axe and fire of the | Where he learned this part of his vocation we did not 


next season is certain to destroy another line, till the 


whole country is laid open by the men who are famous | the city is new enough, it has a good school-house, a 


| neat church, Congregational, finished and painted, and 











| 


as elegant and substantial edifices as you see in Hart- | 





rashly coneluded that all of Michigan is low, marshy, 
and wet. The country will soon be opened by rail- 
ways from the east and south, and will be appreciated 
by those who are seeking such a home as it can furnish 
—undulating, well-wooded, well-watered, with a rich 
and kindly soil. Unimproved lands now sell for from 
eight to fifteen dollars, and farms partially cleared at a 
corresponding advance. 

After traversing twenty miles, we come to the pine re- 
gion of Michigan, of the southern portion of which Ne- 
waygo county is the heart,and Newaygo,the county seat, 
is the capital. To reach this place we have still fifteen 
miles before us, not by a road cut out from the forest 
in the usual way, which is sufficiently rude, but by a 
path which winds its way here and there among the 
huge pines that begin to rise above us to the height of 
from 150 to 190 feet—too tall “ for the mast of some 
huge admiral,” and not a few of them from three and a 
half to four feet in diameter. Here and there is a tree 
of “‘ hardwood,” and on some portions this timber con- 
stitutes from a quarter to a half of the whole. Nowhere 
is it entirely absent, and everywhere the surface is 
undulating, and the country is well watered. The soil is 
much of it of a superior quality, “‘ a shade or two infe- 
rior,” as the dry-goods merchants say, to that which we 
have passed over. Fortunately,we left our wagon behind. 
We are on horseback and on foot. We “ ride and tie” 
after the most approved.fashion. We dine in a log- 
tavern, on better roast lamb than the St. Nicholas can 
give us. We take our after-dinner siesta in the upper 
loft, in which are spread eight ample beds, leaving little 
room for other furniture. It is night when we come 
out from the darkness of the pine forest, and as we 
gain the bluffs that terminate the elevated region which 
we have been crossing, we see the city or village of 
800 inhabitants at our feet. The lights gleam from a 
ball-room in the distance, and we learn to our conster- 
nation that a ball is going on, attended by some eighty 
couple, gleaned far and near from the forest for twenty 
miles around. But the hotel, “‘The Brooks House,” 
surprises us most of all. In furniture and appliances 
it surpasses anything which we have seen since we left 
Detroit ; and in comfort, cleanliness, beds, and bedding, 
is all that the most fastidious could desire. No liquors 
are sold on the premises. The servants are cheerful 
and neat ; the head-waiter is a colored man, who can 


ask, but were contented to guess for ourselves. Though 


paid for by one of the principal land-owners in the vi- 
cinity, and a large saw-mill, which drives we know not 
how many gangs of saws, but the saws themselves are 


Che ndegendent, 


Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the eelumns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Gaonos B. Ones- 
ver, D.D., (C.,.) Rev. Hemny Wann Berouen, (*,) 
and Mrs. Harner Beecuen Stows, (H. B. 8.) 


. Corresyondents 
from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged to write for the eolumas 
of THIS JOURNAL. 





THE NEW METROPOLITAN POLICE 
L 





To rae Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

In the discussion on the new police law, I have not 
seen quoted anywhere De Tocqueville's opinion on the 
influence of cities in our government. It was written 
about twenty years ago, and is found on pages 316 and 
317 of the translation of the “‘ Democracy in America,” 
published in this city by A. S. Barnes & Co. It is as 
follows : 

“The United States have no metropolis; but they 
already contain several very large cities. Philadelphia 
reckoned 161,000 inhabitants, and’ New York 202,000, 
in the year 1830. The lower orders which inhabit 
these cities constitute a rabble even more formidable 
than the populace of European towns. They consist of 
freed blacks in the first place, who are condemned by 
the laws and by public opinion to an hereditary state 
of misery and degradation. They also contain a mul- 
titude of Europeans who have been driven to the shores 
of the New World by their misfortunes or their miscon- 
duct ; and these men inoculate the United States with 
all our vices, without bringing with them any of those 
interests which counteract their baneful influence. As 
inhabitants of a country where they have no civil rights, 
they are ready to turn all the passions which agitate 
the community to their own advantage; thus, within 
the last few months serious riots have broken out in 
Philadelphia and in New York. Disturbances of this 
kind are unknown in the rest of the country, which is 
nowise alarmed by them, because the population of the 
cities has hitherto exercised neither power nor influence 
over the rural districts. 

“ Nevertheless, I look upon the size of certain Amer- 
ican cities, and especially on the nature of their popu- 
lation, as a real danger which threatens the future 
security of the democratic republics of the New World ; 
and I venture to predict that they will perish from this 
circumstance, unless the government succeed in creat- 
ing an armed force, which, while it remains under the 
contro! of the majority of the nation, will be independ- 
ent of the town population, and able to repress its ex- 
cesses.” 

Coples of the Map.—As we have only a public in- 
terest in the publication of the Map of Slavery in Mis- 
souri, all persons are at liberty to copy it at pleasure. 
Or, we can furnish electrotype plates, blocked and 
ready for use, at $10 each. Apply to the publieher, 
J. H. Ladd, 22 Beekman street, New York. 

——se oe 

Emancipation in the Mauritias —During the last 
ten years of slavery, the sugar crop varied very little, 
ranging between sixty-three and seventy-three millions 
pounds, and averaging yearly 68,741,120 Ibs. 
that time the product has been greatly increased. 

We find that it was in 








Since 


1845... 102,168,168 ® 
185@... 120,523,495 ® 
1853 eevee ee 161,798,729 ® 


1854, crop estimated. . 300,000,000 





more than a hundred. We saw a huge monster of a 
pine log of some four and a half feet in diameter, black 
and wet, dragged up from his slimy pool and forced on 
to his fate. The glory of Newaygo are its pine lands, 
and its beautiful river the Muskegon. This stream 


runs south-west with many windings to Lake Michigan, | 
and discharges nearly as much water as the Grand | 


River, though no more than a third as wide. It runs on 
with a full and rejoicing current, never varying more 


than four feet in all from the highest to the lowest | 


mark. It is ever ready for service, never desolated by 
ice floods, and can “ float logs” for nearly 250 miles. 
It resembles the Naugatuck, in Connecticut, in its many 
windings, and its abrupt and rounded bluffs ; except 


that it has four or sixfold the water, and no rocks im- | 


pede its current or roll down from its promontories 
Newaygo is 150 miles from Chicago, including forty 
miles of river navigation. 
acres of the finest pine land on the continent, much of 
which is within four miles of the river, and single 


acres of which will cut 100,000 feet of lumber. The lum- | 
ber, when cut up at Newaygo, can be rafted or trans- | 


ported in scows to the river's mouth, where it is shipped 
to Chicago, which will soon be the greatest lumber 
market inthe Union. A steam-boat finds its way up 
the stream to the pine city. This place owes much of 
its prosperity to John S. Brooks, who has been familiar 
with it for some twenty years, and is full of fire and 
spirit when he speaks of its future. A few other men 
of the genuine New England stamp have done much to 
encourage settlers and te develop its resources. They 
have sought to give it the best of influences, and to 
start it in the right direction. Success to them; and 
when a railway shall after a year or two open an easier 


journey to Newaygo, may we look in again and see | 


what time shall have done for the pine city. P. 
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OUR MAP OF SLAVERY 





Av the time of the great railroad excursion to St. 
Louis, we saw in the hands of the Hon. Frank P. 


Blair, Jr., M.C., a map of the state of Missouri, of so | 
unique and valuable a character, that permission was | 


asked and obtained to publish it in The Independent. 
Thereupon, at our earliest convenience, it has been 
somewhat reduced in size, and elegantly and accurate- 
ly engraved after the cerographic process, by Messrs 


| Fisk, Lewis & Russell, 15 Spruce street, and we now 


| is the subjugation in which the body of the inhabit- | 


have the pleasure to present it to our readers. 
It is the first occasion for the presentation of a 


graphic picture to show how local and limited slavery | 


may be in astate which it really rules, and therefore 
how unjust and degrading, as well as anti-republican, 


ants are held by this base and arrogant interest. 

We have not grudged the expenditure of nearly a 
hundred dollars in getting up this map, because 
the story which it tells so forcibly cannot fail to open 
the eyes of thousands, bothin Missouri and elsewhere, 
to the great delusion of the age—the domination main- 
tained by the slaveholders over the free and enlightened 
people of the United States. 

Electrotype copies of the plate have been prepared. 


| We have had the satisfaction of forwarding one of 


them by express to a gentleman of St. Louis, who we 


| are sure will make it effective, through the able Mis- 


| souri press, in diffusing over the state a correct im- 


| pression of the nature of the power by which it has 


been so unworthily governed. 
We were encouraged to expect an important com- 
munication, designed to accompany the map, showing 


| in detail the resources of the state, the growth, and 








wealth, and trade of St. Louis, and other appropriate | 


matters. Its non-arrival has compelled us to fill up 


the allotted columns with such matters as we were able | 


hastily to throw together, and we will give the expected 
communication at another time. 

A private letter from a distinguished citizen of Mis- 
souri, dated July 2d, cordially commends our work in 
these terms : 

“I think the people of Missouri will have great rea- 
son to thank you for the interest you have shown in 


their welfare ; and I wish you to bear in mind, that if 


the people of the North will make the one-hundredth 
part of the effort to rescue Missouri, that they have 


done to save Kansas from slavery, our state will wheel | 


into the free-state column in less than five years.” 





Melancholy Aceldent.—(Correspondence of The 
Independent.)—In the village of Norfolk, St. Lawrence 
county, N. Y., July 9, 1857, about 7 o’clock p.m, six 
children stepped into a skiff for a pleasure excursion 
ona mill-pond just above the dam. As they moved 


down the river, they were warned of their danger by | 


persons standing on the shore. Soon, in consequence 


of one of the oars breaking, the boat became unman-— 


ageable, and in their fright five jumped out of the boat, 
and all went ever the dam. Three were drowned— 
their names were Jane Mclamar, aged 14, Esther 
Sartwell aged 14, George Sartwell aged 7. Two boys 
and one girl were saved. 


It is at the center of 40,000 | 


IN MISSOURI. 


Giving a yearly average for the four years of 171,122,- 
500 pounds, an increase of 102 millions, or nearly 150 
| per cext. in favor of free labor. 


= ane = 
| Railroads inthe Free and Slave States.—The 
| whole length of railroads in operation in the United 
States is given in a recent publication at 24,290 miles, of 
| which 6,605, or 27 per cent., are in the slave states, and 
| 17,685 miles in the free states. 


A German geographer 
was employed todraw a map of the states,on a large scale 
to exhibit the extent and the value of the railroad inte- 
rest in the United States. A friend who was inspect- 
ing the map suggested that it would be a good theme 
for a lecture, illustrating the financial and economical 
value of free labor. “I think,’ said the savan, “ that 
the map itself is the best lecture. No man can look at 
this close net- work ef roads on one side of the line, and 
then carry his eye to the broad blank space on the 
| other side, without seeing the difference beyond the 
| power of words,” 





—>. 
| Land Sales in Missouri.—There is an unusually 
brisk demand for the public lands in Missouri, eepecial- 
ly since the St. Louis election. The register of the 
United States Land Office at Warsaw was compelled 
te close his office on the 13th of June, in order to gain 
time to regulate his books and bring up his work after 
the extraordinary sales of the season. 
notice he says 

“On account of the large amount of lands sold at 
this office during the last two and a half months, which 
has been over $500,000 acres, being for the month of 
May alone 247,352, this office has been closed. Due 
notice will be given when it will be opened again.” 

Warsaw District embraces the south-western coun- 
ties of the state, where the influx of free labor is very 
| great 


In his published 
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Burning of the State Lunatic Asy!um, at Utica. 


Unica, N. Y., July 14. 

At 8 o'clock this morning, flames were seen bursting 
from the cupola of the New York State Lunatic Aey- 

| lum in this city. Soon they ascended in a grand col- 
| lump, and then burned downward, spreading toward 
the wings on the west. By barricading the passages 
with lumber covered with blankets, the fire was check- 
| ed. The same effort was not so successful on the « ast, 
and that wing was badly damaged. 
| The water provided upon the premises was easily 
| turned upon the fire, but the fire raged with such vio- 
lence at the summit of the building, that the water 
| had but little effect, and the supply was soon ex- 
hausted. 

The fire department were quickly on the ground, but 
| the lack of water in the vicinity delayed their efforts. 

Lines were forined to the canal to obtain water, but 
the great distance and the elevation of the asylum 
above the canal made the supply insufficient to check 
| the flames. They raged for four hours, and completely 
| burned out the main building, damaging much the east 

wing, and somewhat injuring the west wing. The 

rear Wings are uninjured. 
| Fire companies from Reme, New York Mills, Little 

Falls, and Herkimer came and: rendered efficient aid 

Five hundred patients were in the asylum at the time 

They were removed to the rear wings, and a consider- 

able number of them were taken, as the fire progressed, 

into a grove in the rear of the buildings 

The Citizens’ Corps were stationed as guards around 
them, and the Seymour Artillery and the Union Guards, 
the Emmet Guards, the Johnson Guards, the Palmer 
Artillery, and the German Rifles were called out to 
guard the property removed, and to prevent the escape 
of patients in the excitement. 

The origin of the fire is not explained, but it is said 
that one of the chimneys had been on fire, and that a 
spark from that may have caught the wood-work. 

Dr. Gray and his assistants were cool and energetic 
in the emergency. They hope to previde for the pa- 
tients, but as the asylum was crowded, any provision 
must be inconvenient. 

The damage tothe building can hardly amount to 
less than $200,000. Dr. L. F. Rese was seriously if 
not fatally burned. 

| 38 p.m—The fire at the Lunatic Asylum has been 
| subdued. That part of the building occupied by the 
| patients was little damaged, and none of the patients 
| were injured. No additional accommodations will be 
required for them immediately, and one of the attend- 

| ing physicians says they will be all as comfortable by 
to-morrow night as they were before the fire. That 
part of the front of the Asylum which was immediately 
behind the colonnade, and which was occupied by the 
| resident physicians, and contained the chapel, dining- 
| rooms, &c., was destroyed by the fire. 
*- 

From the Steamship Persia. 

Orr Care Race, N. F., Saturday p.m™., 

July 11th, 1857. i 

We have thus far had a very pleasant , and 
expect to reach Liverpool next Friday. All well and 
all in good spirits. Cyrus W. Fievp. 
| othe above the telegraph agent appends the fol- 

lowing : 

“Mr. Field left New York by the steamer Persia last 
| Wednesday, and despatched the above communication 
to the St. John’s —— office by a fisherman about 
ten miles outside of Cape Race. he F- 

“ This would seem to demonstrate the practicability 
of obtaining news from the Atlantic steamers as the 
pars Cape Race, and should the Atlantic telegrap 
cable fail from any cause, it is understoed that the 
Telegraph Company will make arrangements to carry 
something of this kind into operation. 


| 
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THE DEBATE ON SLAVERY IN THE 
NEW SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 





Reports eof Speeches.—Ne. 5. — 


SPEECH OF REV. ROBT. M. MORRISON, OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 

[This speech was looked for with peculiar interest by 
the Assembly, as Mr. Morrison was the author of the | 
offensive memorial from the Presbytery of Lexington 
South. His address was an attempted vindication of 
the Presbytery’s pro-slavery views and action. } 

Mr. Mopersror : It may have been thought, sir, that 
I have horns on my head. I think, however, thatI am a | 
peaceable man, from the fact that I have not called the | 
Moderator’s name but twice in twelve days. I have 
been very much interested in hearing the speakers, only 
when we were once or twice bored with very long | 
speeches. I shall therefore not take up much of your 
time this afternoon. 

T am called upon to make an explanation concerning 
the preamble and resolutions of the Presbytery of Lex- 
ington South. That Presbytery, however, does not 
stand kere on trial. There is a paper before the house 
to be either rejected or received. If the Assembly shall 

receive that paper, then I know our Presbytery must be 
eeneured, because the Assembly will then have borne 
its “ most sol toati y" agalust the declarations 
of that Presbytery on the subject of slavery. 

I would here say, before I enter on my explanation, 
I recollect that there were two very ggod men once, a 
little more than 1,800 years ago, who came to a certain 
one who was a very noted character, and said to Him 
that they had met a certain person that cast out devils 
in His name, yet would not follow along with them. 
They therefore wished Him to call down fire from 
heaven upon that man’s head, because he would not 
follow with them. Our Savior rebuked them kindly 
but firmly. He told them that no man could speak 
lightly of Him that cast out devils in His name, and 
that they did not know th mselves—that they were ig- 
norant what spirits they were of. Now let me say, af- 
ter this, that good men may be mistaken in their judg- 
ment of what ought or ought not to be done. Every 
good man may sometimes be in great error, and be so con- 
ceitedly right as to think that every one who differs 
from him is wrong. We may all be inerror. I know 
my brethren who are conservative are fallible; and 
I know that the Abolitionists are fallible. We 
eught to throw the mantle of charity over the 
errors of one another. There is nothing brought 
out in the Bible more clearly and more fully than 
the great fact that Christian men should be char- 
itable to one another's errors and wrong-doings. If we 
lived in a world where some were perfect, then those 








of us who were perfect might challenge the right of | 


those who were not; but inasmuch as we are of one 


on the face of the earth, both you Abolitionists and we 
on Southern soil—and inasmuch as we are all the chil- 
dren of one common Father, and the redeemed of one 
Redeemer, we ought to be charitable and forgiving one 
to another, when either or both may happen to be in ! 
the wrong. 

The difficulties which originated in our Presbytery 
had their origin in what were conceived to be the in- 
decisive resolutions of past General Assemblies. The 
members of our Presbytery did not agree as to the pre- 
cise meaning of the resolutions of past Assemblies, 
and the explanations of the Assemblies’ Committees 
in reply to Southern protests. The Presbytery, with | 
the exception of one minister, never believed that the 
Assembly had declared the holding of a slave to be sin | 
ver se. When the matter came up, about eighteen 
months ago, our Presbytery rejected resolutions which 
were then offered. That was in September, 1855. 
They were brought up againin April, 1856, but rejected 
by an almost unanimous vote; for we still believed— 
and believe now—that former General Assemblies 
never have taken the untenable and unscriptural 
ground that the holding of slaves is a sin per se. Our 
controversy was warm; and one brother here, 
older than myself, and who has passed through earlier 
fires in our church than I have,—for my ecclesiastical 
head had hardly commenced to grow on, when it was 
cut off in ’37; I had been licensed to preach only ten 
days previous; I didn’t have much of that fire to go 
through; but I suppose that during the last fourteen 
months I have gone through as much fire, because of 
the action of the Assembly, as any man on this floor. 
Yes, sir, I have been branded all over the land for my 
connection with the Presbytery of Lexington South ; 
but they may call me Nero, Caligula—anything, if they 
will not hurt the church ; let them injure me but not 
the church ; it is the church of my fathers—the church 
of my fathers back to Scotland, and even further back 
than history goes! But, sir, our controversy was 
warm ; and for want of decisive action by the Assembly, 
our Presbytery was torn almost to pieces, 
understood the Assembly’s action one way; some | 
another. Therefore, we were exceedingly anxioug to 
have the Assembly speak out more plainly, and declare 
just what it meant. And the resolutions which we | 
have sent to you are a memorial to the Assembly, | 
praying that you may speak out so that all men may | 
understand. The declaration of a brother who has | 
since died, which is quoted in those resolutions, has been 
questioned on this floor ; but it was undoubtedly mate | 


Some of us | 


by him. Just before the death of that brother, the action | 
of the Synod of Western Reserve came into my hands 

I was then sitting at his bedside—that bed from which 
he never rose. When the paper came into the room, I | 
read it—not aloud ; and he never knew anything about 
it. [The action of the Western Reserve, on the Lex- 
ington resolutions, expressed abhorrence of the senti- 
ments of Rev. W. E. Holley, quoted in it, to whom Mr. 
Morrison was here alluding.] It was never spoken of in 
his presence, and he remained entirely unconscious of 
it. 


life. The memorial prepared by that Synod—and I 


speak kindly of it—was to this effect: that the Assem- | 


bly should direct the Synod of Mississippi to order the | over it again. 
Presbytery of Lexington South to take in hand the case | 3. appointment one Sabbath morning. Another minis- 
of Rev. W. E. Holley, for the declaration which he | 


made in the Assembly at New York, that he “ held 
slaves from principle and of choice.” 

The next stepin the history of the case was this. 
Rev. Dr. Newton, of Jackson, Mississippi, wrote a letter 


in regard to the death of Mr. Holley, with whom he had | 


labored side by side for many a long year; in which he 


declared that, if it were wanted, he would furnish the 
Synod of Western Reserve with the names of a number | 
of persons who held slaves in the very same way with | 


Mr. Holley. That was Dr. Newton—a mild man, a calm 
man, a giant man ; yes, sir, a man in whose mind some 
other minds might swim a thousand years and never 
reach the shore! 

{ Voiwce.—He must have water on the brain !| 

I believe he wrote a second letter. 


our body, whom God had removed beyond the reach of 
a church court. 


I have heard it said that our action was a banter to | 


the Assembly. It was not, sir, intended as such. Ido 
not believe that such an idea entered into the mind of 
any member of the Presbytery. 


I will tell you pre- 
cisely what we wished to do. 


We wanted to memorial- 


Christian manner. If we had done wrong, we wanted 


to be told of it; if we had not, we wanted to know that. | 


The Presbytery was divided as to the meaning of the 
Mesembly ; we wanted the Assembly to speak unequiv- 
ocally for the sake of restoring harmony in our own 
body. 

Now, I ask this Assembly, if, when we knew that 
one of our own body had been thus charged, and that, 
though he had been removed out of the way, a great 
part of the Presbytery were doing the same things for 
which he was charged—would it not have been cow- 
ardly to have sneaked behind his grave! Yes, sir, the 
ery would have been from the North: “Ah, none of 
the rest have spoken out. Why don’t they come out 
from behind his grave’ Why don’t they take up the 
charge, if it applies equally to them?” We adopted, sir, 
the only magnanimous course. I think this Assembly 
has more than once said that it wanted light We 
wished the Assembly to understand our true position ; 
nothing more, nothing less. That is just the reason 
why the preamble and resolutions which you have re- 
ceived from us were passed. 











| Committee, “Let us prefer 


| never called them worthy of discipline. 
, sembly of 1857 takes upon itself to call them abhorrent. 


} . 
| verses, the other exclaimed, 


He never would | 
have written any, if it had not been that the memorial | 
of Western Reserve was directed against a member of 





Exception has been taken to the paper, because it 











contains “no qualification.” In the Report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, the words of the 
resolutions are not all quoted. You may take it either 
one of two ways: that there are some ministers 
there who hold slaves, and who believe that it is 
right according to the Bible; or you may take it this 
way, that they hold slaves just as our deceased broth- 
erheld them. How was that! Because they believe 
it is right? And that isthe fact. Ministers, and 
elders, and church members hold slaves because they 
believe it is right according to the Scriptures. There 
is no qualifying term, because there is not an elder or 
a minister who would hold a slave if he believed it 
were wrong. I do not say they believe slavery is an 
institution that is to last all the way down to the end 
of time. We simply say that slavery is right according 
to the Scriptures. Whenever the time of God's prov- 
idence shall come when it will be best for the slave and 
for the master that the slave should be set free, the 
master should set him free. I believe that is the Gold- 
en Rule. The language of the Presbytery is, “ under 
the circumstances.” But all the Committee and all 
this General Assembly know that Southern men do not 
hold people as slaves who are prepared for liberty. 
They know that we hold a colored race, so far as we 
hold any. They know the circumstances under which 
wehold them. And when we conscientiously believe 
that under the circumstances it is right to hold them, 
I think the mantle of charity should be thrown over the 
South. But we do believe it is right as it exists, as it 
now is, and under existing circumstances. 

And when we say that, under these circumstances, 
we believe it is right, we do not say, “ according to the 
Book of Mormons,” but “according to the word of 
God.” When the roll was called in 1846, and every 
member was called upon to give his sentiments on this 
subject, the Bible view was argued more ably than I 
have ever heard it since. The Southern men stood on 
the same Bible ground as now. A venerable father 
wrete a book on this subject, thirty years age, in which 
he maintained the same ground even more theroughly 
than any member of this or any other Assembly. That 
pamphlet went through the entire South. It was read 
everywhere, as a hand-book. The Southern ground 
has always been that slaveholding is right according to 
the Scriptures; and this is the ground of our Presby- 
tery. This hand has sent many a long column to the 
newspapers on this subject. Years ago I published let- 
ters in the »* addressed to Christian masters. You 
ought to get them, to see how a Southern man can 
speak on this subject. But the reason why I mention 
the letters is, that in them I set forth clearly and 
distinctly that the relation of master and servant is 
not sinful according to the Bible. This was nine years 
ago. When the Assembly at Buffalo sent down over- 


| tures to the Southern Presbyteries, I recollect well the 
blood—for of one blood God made all nations of men | 


answers. Some of them were very independent, and 
even daring. Many of them did not at all have the 
spirit that our resolutions exhibit ; for I believe noth- 
ing discourteous is to be found in these resolutions. 
When the answers came in, a Southern brother in the 
Committee of Bills and Overtures said to the 
charges against the 
Southern Presbyteries for treating the authority of the 
Assembly with contempt’—and not a soul on that 
Committee dared touch it ! 

The same sentiments are expressed in Dr. Boyd's 
Report of last year. He considers that “ in the pres- 
ent condition of the colored population in the slave- 
holding states, the law of love and the obligations of 
guardianship demand that the relation of master and 
servant should exist’ —how long ’—“‘until some scheme, 
in the providence of God, is devised by which the 
white and the colored population can be separated, and 
the latter be not merely free in name, but actually in- 
vested with all the rights and privileges of freemen.” 
Now what “law of love” is this? It must be the 
law of love derived from the Bible. That Report was 
read in New York in 1856, and if it was acrime to ex- 
press such sentiments, why was not a proper rebuke 
given! Why were not charges brought against him ? 

I have here a word to say that may seem a little off a 
straight line, but perhaps not. I want to say that al- 
though we have made no advances, and taken no new 
ground, yet advances have been made ; so that we are 
faither apart now than a year or two years ago. If I 
were going up a gentle slope of a mountain, and I saw 
about ten feet off a building looming up on the other 
side ; and if I could then, unconsciously to myself, be 
set up twenty feet farther on the hill, and then see 
thirty feet of the building, I might think they had built 
the house twenty feet more ; but, sir, instead of that I 
had moved twenty feet. Well, just so; sometimes we 
make advances and get farther away from other people, 
and we think they have gone away from us. I think I 
have shown that the sentiments expressed in the reso- 
lutions are the common sentiments of the South. The 
General Assemblies, all the way up to last year, have 
known of the existence of these sentiments, yet have 
But the As- 


Has there not been an advance made by somebody—and 
is not that somebody the North? 

When the question came up, a day or two ago, 
against approving the records of the Synod of Missis- 


sippi, there was no motion to disapprove the Minutes of | 
| Kentucky. 


Why was there such a distinction made ! 
Mississippi stands only on common ground with the 
whole South. I only speak of this to show that the As- 


sembly has made progress. But the motion was waived, | 


and the minutes were approved. 


A few words more, sir, and I wil! have done. Slavery, | 
If 
| Thad time to select a jury of twelve men—neither 
| Southern men nor Abolitionists—who had formed no 

opinion on this subject ; and I should bring them up to 
| the Bible, as to a statute-book, to argue the question 


No one had a wish to disturb the last hours of his | of slavery from it, sir, I have no question as to what 


we believe, is “ right according to the Scriptures.” 


would be their verdict. But the Bible argument has 
been gone over so often that it is needless for me to go 
A Presbyterian minister was riding to 


ter, of another denomination, overtook him; and the 
two went on together. The Presbyterian minister's 


companion accused him of all manner of heresy of 
| doctrine. 


“That boek of yours,” said he, referring to 
the Westminster Catechism, “I never heard of the like 
of it.” “ Did you ever see it?’ “No, I never saw 
it.’ “ Would you like to hear me read some from it !” 
“Yes.” He then opened to the ninth chapter of Ro- 
mans, but the other thought he was reading from the 
Confession of Faith. After he had read a 
“ Horrible ! horrible ! 
“ Probably you would like to 


few 


I never heard the like !’’ 


| hear a few more sections from the Confession of Faith !”’ 
| “Yes, go on.” 


“* Worse and worse. I never heard 
the like!” ‘‘May be you would like to read some of it 
yourself!" ‘ Yes, I would.” He then took it and 
found that it was the New Testament. Well, it seems 
to me sometimes that the Gospel is perverted, and the 
word ef God turned inside and out, in order to make it 
appear that slaveholding is ‘ horrible.’ ” 

It is admitted that Abraham bought slaves. Abraham, 
then, must have held property in human beings. Yes, 
sir, this property was a blessing granted to him by God. 
And 1 will say that I have never been able to conceive 


| how Christian duties can grow out of an unholy relation. 


ize the Assembly to speak its true sentiments ina But there are Christian duties of masters to slaves, and 


of slaves to masters. How can Christian duties grow out 
of that relation, if the relation itself is unholy? I preach 
both to whites and to blacks. On every Sabbath I have a 
three o'clock service, where I get the colored people to- 
gether and pour out my soul to them. I think of this 
duty to them whenever I have been prompted to pity 
them. I believe the negroes love me. I know they do. 
I hope, by the grace of God, there are spiritual child. 
renamong them. There are thousands that will thus 
come arid hear the Gospel who would otherwise go 
down to eternal death. There is no Southern minister 
that I know of, who will advocate the wrongs of the 
system. There are evils connected with it. I eannot 
wait to say what these evils are. There are evebs. 
God knows it. We know it. We know it better than 
you. But we are doing all we can te break down the 
Kingdom of Satan, and to build up the Kingdom of 
Christ. We preach to mem that they may be free from 
sin—the terrible bondage of sin—and prepared for 


*The gentleman from Mississippi here made allusion to a 
newspaper whose name we refrain from mentioning in 
our columns, It be indentified as the New School organ 
of Dr. Ross, in elphig. 


heaven. I wish that the Assembly could, as one 
man, say, We will work at home and de all the good 
we can, and encourage each other abroad. May God 
bring ws to this decisiun ! 

Interesting Cross-examinati : 

Mr. A. A. Gurumie (of, Ohio.)—Before the gentle- 
man leaves the platform I would like to ask him a ques- 

‘tion. Do the members of the New School Presbytery 
of Lexington South, Miss., who hold slaves, see to it 
that legal marriage exists between the slaves ! 

Mr. Morrison.—They donot ; because that is a mat- 
with which they cannot meddle. If we were to lay 
our hand on that, our mouths would be shut; and 
white and black would have no Gospel ! 

Q. What is the exact relation which exists between 
the sexes among the slaves of the New School slave- 
holders in Lexington South ! 

A So far as I know the exact relation, it is the pre- 
cise relation of husband and wife. I have married 
them, and married them clear through. 

Q. Do you baptize the children of the slaves ? 

A. I often baptize colored children. 

Q. How do you baptize them ' 

A. I will not baptize them without a vow. I must 
have obligation somewhere. Someti the master or 
the mistress Somes forward and takes the vows. 

Q. After these children are baptized, is there any 
rule in the New School Presbyterian churches in Lex- 
ington South, which prevents the master from selling 
them ; and does he not, as occasion ¢nd convenience 
may suggest, sel! these children to oguer parties ' 

A. There is no law to prevent selling them; but 
there is such a sense of duty resting on the Christian 
master, that unless it be an absolute necessity laid on 
him, he will not ell these children. 

Q. But they do sell them sometimes, do they not? 

A. Yes; but they don’t do it as a matter of dollars 
and cents. 

Q. What is an “ absolute necessity” with a man to 
sell them ? 

A. Perhaps when it is necessary to pay his debts. 
But masters will part with their last property always 
before they will sell their family negroes. If there is a 
set of people in the world who would refrain as long as 
possible from selling their slaves, they are the Chris- 
tian masters of the South. 

Q. When it becomes necessary for a Presbyterian 
church member, in Lexington South, to sell some of 
his slaves—whether it be husband or wife—and they 
are sold and separated, is there any usage in the Pres- 
bytery in regard to the separated parties marrying 
again '—that is to say, if a man’s wife is sold away from 
him to another plantation, is there any usage to prevent 
his taking another wife ! 

A. In my own church, I don’t recollect that such a 








opposed to such a practice. Wher aman sells a slave 


band. We have no rule about it. 
Mr. Grattan, (Virginia )—That question was deci- 
ded by the General Assembly forty years ago—that 


party is at liberty to marry again. 

Q. Are the Presbyterian ministers in Lexington 
South in the habit, when they marry slaves, to require 
of the husband the promise that he will remain faith- 
ful to his wife until they are ‘‘ separated by death.” 

A. I marry slaves just as I do other persons. 
lieve I do. 


let no man put asunder?” 

A. It is quite likely that I say that, but that is no 
obligation on them. That passage only throws the 
obligation on the master. If another man should put 
them asunder, the slave is not chargeable for his sepa- 
aration from his wife. 

Q. As the master has complete control, and can and 


they will be broken ! 

A. I can, and with a perfectly clear conscience ; 
because if there is a violation of it, the guilt falls on 
the separating party. 








South, te discipline church members if they separate 
husband and wife’ If the “‘ guilt falls on them,” are 
they called to an account? 

A. We have never done it. 





it is? 


marks. The relation of master and slave, as a property 





| consistent with the spirit of the Gospel. 
| shoulder all the evils of the system. Neither 


lation. If every master would perform to his slaves 


| every duty which the Scriptures enjoin upon him, as a | 


| master of slaves, it would be a blessed relation. There 


, is such a thing as being a relation to master and slave 
| abundantly. 


SPEECH OF REV. DR. ALLEN, 
SEMINARY. 


OF LANE 


Mr. Moprrator 
course, go over the whole of this subject, bat I shall 
endeavor to refer to two or three points that have been 

| brought forward, which I think merit notice, and in 
| the first place, to the “constitutional argument,” as 
presented by the gentleman from Kentucky on Tuesday 
evening. While I regret that I did not hear that ad- 
dress, I do not think that the gentlemen who have re- 


exactly on the head. 


Confession, as to how they themselves should con- 
struct such a book as this, or how any body of men 
engaged in such a work should construct such a book. 


all these questions. 


bly to decide, not, in my estimation, whether a partic- 
whether any course of conduct is disciplinable. 


holding of property in man involves the “sin of op- 
pression.” 
whether particular acts come under the general law. 
What is the construction of the article itself! 
specifying several things as unjust and sinful, it says : 
‘‘ or taking or holding from our neighbor what belongs 
to him.” Now who is to decide! There is no qualifi- 
cation, and the Assembly of course decides. And I 
suppose the Assembly will say that personal liberty be- 
longs toa man by the gift of God. In spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary in this house, we 
are the proper judges, and are competent to decide 
whether or not the depriving a man of his liberty is 
not “ withholding what belongs te him.” 
that point. 

I will advert now to a question asked by Rev. Dr. 


So much on 


the 24.000 members down in the South for the las. 
He referred to the laws on Divorce in this state, and 
asked whether we are doing our duty in this matter. I 
don’t know whether we are—our whole duty. I will 
say, however, that one of the ministers of this state, 
who took advantage of that law, was suspended from 
the ministry by his Presbytery. That is the way in 
which we avail ourselves of this law! 
the South don't require a man to procure and hold 
slaves. They may, in some circumstances, forbid him 
to emancipate them, but they don't constitute him a 
slaveholder. But suppose now, that one of our Pres- 
byteries in Ohio should tell us, while we are discussing 
this subject, that “all the ministers” within its bounds 
have availed themselves of this law of divorce, and that 
they are living with second wives taken under the pro- 
visions of this law ; and that the “ruling elders” and a 
large part of the “ church members” do the same thing ; 
that it is the common practice everywhere in that dis- 
trict ; and that the Presbytery does not take any notice 
of it, because in condemning this, they should condemn 
themselves. If such a case were brought befure the 
Assembly, I ask you, sir, if the Assembly would not 
know what to do in the matter’ -I am obliged to 
Father Dewitt for his iJlustration. 





case has ever occurred ; and I know that masters are | 


who has a wife, he will sell the wife fora third less than | 
her value, in order that she may go away with her hus- | 


when a husband and wife are separated by sale, either | 


I be- | 


Q. Do you say, “ What God hath joined together, | 


will separate his married slaves, how can a minister | 
conscientiously say these words, when he knows that | 


Q. When the Lexington Presbytery say they hold | 
slaves, thinking it to be “ right according to the Bible,” | 
do they mean the system of American slavery taken as | 


A. I believe I answered that question in my re- 
relation, is recognized in the Bible, and is perfectly | 
I do not | 


will I | 
| shoulder the evils that grow out of the marriage re- | 


plied to its points, as I understvod it, have hit the nail 
Those remarks in our Confes- 
sion of Faith which refer to the Scriptures, I regard 
as general principles laid down by the framers of our | 


But the General Assembly is made the final judge of 


Now our book certainly names “ oppression” as an 
example among sins ; and it is for the General Assem- 


ular sentiment about slavery is disciplinable or not, but 
And 
it is competent for this Assembly to decide when the , 


This is the province of the Assembly— 


After | 


The laws of 


A gentleman who addressed us this morning told us 
that we should not meddle with this question, because 
there are higher interests to which we should give our 
attention. He says that slavery ends with this life, 
which is very short ; and that we have other duties and 
responsibilities which reach beyond the grave. Itis very 
true, sir, the slaves do not carry their bonds with them 
into heaven ; but it is very far from being true that any 
system of wrong, practiced or endured, ends with this 
life. No, sir; these things send their influences far 
down through eternity! The gentleman said to us, 
in his instructions to our Northern ministers, that if we 
were to turn away from the negro, and give our 
thoughts and hearts more to Christ, there would be 
more revivals, and the church would be more blessed. 
I suppose it will be admitted by all that the laws which 
define the system of slavery in the South, do not make 
any distinction between the child of God and the 
child of the Devil. I suppose it will not be denied 
bere that children of Jesus Christ, redeemed by his 
blood, and members of his body, as we are, are sold 
under the hammer lik@@attle. Now our blessed Master 
has said, in respect to those for whose sakes we are here 
working and praying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it un- 
to one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Let no man say that when we care for our 
brethren in bondage, we are forgetting Christ! No, 
sir; it is because we love Christ that we love those 
who have His image, and for whom He died. When the 
horrors of this system come over us at times with a 
weight that is crushing, it is because we love the 
brethren that come up here from the South, and who 
endeavor to throw around this system of iniquity the 
mantle ofthe word of God; it is because we love 
them and love our Savior and His cause, and His poor and 
despised ones,—that we tell our friends from the South 
that they are inflicting upon that cause a wound which 
calls upon us to notice that Christ is crucified afresh in 
the house of His friends ! 

One word concerning the slave’s own feelings in re- 
spect to liberty. My opinions on the subject of slavery 

were not acquired exclusively at the North. I spent 
two years in Charleston, S. C., and there learned my 
| lessons about it. While I was there, a fact of this 
kind came to my notice. During a great conflagration 
in the city, a negro slave distinguished himself by a 
feat of great courage, the consequence of which was 
that the fire was speedily arrested, and much property 
and perhaps lives were saved. What was done to re- 
ward him? The city bought the man and set him free. 
Yes, sir; they gave him his liberty. But did they 
mean to do him an injury’ (Laughter.) Did they 
mean to confer a doubtful boon upon him? I leave the 

J . 

gentlemen from the South to answer that question for 
themselves. Perhaps some will say he was a very re- 
markable man, and deserved to be free. I will tell 
you another fact. Not far from the same time, a ves- 
sel was wrecked off the shore of one of the Southern 
states. The inhabitants gathered on the beach to 
| witness the wreck, and it was ascertained that the 

vessel had on board some of their own relatives and 
| friends. They immediately drew upon the resources 
of the neighborhood to collect boats. But who would 
risk his life to row through the breakers to that imperiled 
ship? They put their negroes into the boats, and sent 
them off, but the breakers washed over them ; their cour- 
age failed them, and they returned. Meanwhile the wreck 
| was going to pieces. 








stump, called the negroes together, and cried Liberty! 
| They asked what it meant, and what was coming. 
“Every man,” said he, “that will goto that vessel 
and attempt to bring off these passengers shall have his 
liberty’ It was no sooner said than they leaped again 
into the boats. They braced themselves to their oars, 
and with every nerve strained they stood out again 
into the breakers. 


_ half into another, wet with the foam of the sea, and 
driven with the gale. But on and on they went, baf- 


sengers, and brought them all safe to land! 


calls “Dr. Ross’s amendment,” why ought they to 
have desired liberty so much as to have been willing to 
peril their lives in a storm for its sake? 
| I leave my Southern friends to answer the question. 


Our On Gorrespondence. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE REV. DR. COX. 





“My Srupy,” July 4, a.p. 1857. , 
An. Urbis Cond. 81. 


To tne Epitor or Tue INDEPENDEYT: 
~ 


eral references to the Rev. S. H. Cox, D.D.,—clarum et 
| venerabile nomen. In referring to them and to him, as I 
now take upon myself to do, I am well aware that I am 
| comparatively a young man—not, however, of the radi- 
| cal school known as “America adolescens ;’—and I shall 


endeavor to bear in mind that excellent observation of 


Plautus, ‘‘ Adolescentem verecundum esse decet.””. Above 
all, sir, I shall endeavor to avoid such errors of earlier 


In fifteen minutes I cannot, of _ Ye" 28 you have criticised in the Doctor; yet should 


I be betrayed, either now or at any future time, into 
writing incendiary and fanatical letters, I beg of you, 
| sir, that you will net conserve them, to harass me by 
| their republication in my later life. And so, sir, Serus 
in calum redeas. 

I am sitting in ‘“‘ My Study,” on this another recur 
| ring anniversary ef the natal day of this commonwealth; 
and I revert to the Rev. Dr. Cox, on this occasion, be- 
cause he, like myself, (to compare, as Milton says, 
“great things with small,’”’) sat in Ais study a twelve- 
month ago, hodie, (being Anno Domini, 1856, Anno 
| Urbis Condita, 81,) at Vesper Cliff, in quo loco he in- 

dicted a Letrer Encycticat to the Journal of Com- 
merce, etid omne genus. I recall, also, on this patriotic 
occasion, a more recent epistle concerning the A. H. M 
S. ; indited from the Ingham University, at Leroy, and 
therefore coming, as you remember the other could not, 
| with an authority ez cathedrd. Both of these letters, 
‘** Arcades ambo,” were printed in your columns ;—not 
indeed the ipsissima rerba, but excerpta. I have just 


re-read both these masterly letters, of which I can say, | affection to this Society. 


as you may recollect Cicero said of Plato's discourses, 
“ Dum lego, assentior.”” I have not enjoyed the felicity 
of a perusal of either in extenso, yet I am confident that 
I could not otherwise than agree with the Doctor in 
toto, if I had been permitted to indulge in them, as the 
Romans said of their bills of fare, *‘ ab ovo usque ad 
mala” —* from the eggs all the way through to the ap- 
ples.” 
| 

have seemed to you primd facie somewhat too ludicrous 

for the seriousness of the subject; yet you ghould not 
| have forgotten that, as in the suport lh so now, 
| « comedy carries the day.” Vocem comedi@Wllit. 

think that if you had not been too hasty in your ridicule, 
_ you might have discovered, particularly in the last epis- 
| tle, that though it was laughable to the reader, it was 
| evidently serious to the writer; for, as it is sometimes 


De Witt last night, in reference to the responsibility of | Said of the poets when they are warmed, “ facit indig- 


| natio versus.” The Doctor holds the “ pen of a ready 
| 
and his last is always his best—you can safely chal- 
lenge any of the Greek or the Roman authors to com- 
pete with him. “Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite 
Grati!” He does not write for the aura popularis} he 
prefers even the censure of the ignobile vulgus ; and 
among his peers he is superior to titles, and compli- 
ments, and vanities. Even the honorable degree which 
attaches to his name has been denominated by him a 
“semi-lunar farde!.” But honor has followed him 
againet his will; invitum sequitur honos. Yet how 
many there are, of whom it may be said with Virgil, 
“ Intenti expectant signum!” As a “ man of erudition” 
you have made nw question of his claims; for learning 
fits him so naturally that it would be almost impossible to 
conceive of him, as of Shakespeare, “ with little Latin 
and less Greek.” In looking upen him as a “man of 
genius,” you should reflect that, as Seneca says, “ Nul- 
lum magnum ingenium sine mizturd dementia :—“ there 
never was a great genius who had not some touch of 
folly ;” or as Dryden has it— 
“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied.” 

You should therefore look upon these eccentricities, 








| go but at his peril ; éenet awribus lupum. 
| should let go, the wolf would lay hold of him; for he | 
would undoubtedly find even in his now pleasant friend, | 
| the editor of the Journal of Commerce, a verification of 
the saying of Erasmus, “ Homo hominilupus.” There- | 
He does not | 


At length one man mounted a | 


They pressed on through the | 
angry waves, now rising over one, and now plunging | 


fling with successful struggle through the dangerous | 
| breakers, until they reached the ship, rescued the pas- | 
Sir, ought | 
_ these black men to have desired liberty so much as that? 
| Applying the Golden Rule with what my friend Perkins | 
Q. Is it the practice, in the Presbytery of Lexington | 


! agitation: alere flamman? 


Dear Sir,—Your columns have of late contained sev- 


these inconsistencies of the present with the past, as 
existing in rerum naturd. It was a foolish custom of 
the ancients to put a wisp of hay upon the horns of a 
bull that was given to tossing his head ; I say a “ fool- 
ish” custom, for was it not to be expected of the noble 
creature that he should sometimes toss his head! And | 
though, in the recent letter from Leroy, there may be 
seeming evidence that its author “carries hay upon | 
his horn,” foeenum habet in cornu, yet is it not to be ex-— 
pected that such a man should sometimes strike his 
head against a wall ! 

You seem not to have borne in mind, sir, that Tem- 
pora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis ; and that Dr. 
Cox, yielding to the tide, has changed with it per neces- 

itatem. True, he must new say with Horace, “ Non 

m qualis eram,” but has he pretended to deny it! 
You intimate that in former years he showed a zeal 
which he does not now commend. Ah, sir, if it be 
true, as Martial says, “‘ Hoc est vivere bis, vitd posse pri- | 
ore frui,” I doubt whether the Doctor now realizes, 
from the recollection of the past, all the pleasure which | 
ZEneas predicted for himself when he said “ Forsan 
et hec olim meminisse juvalit! But whatever can 
be said of past years, the Doctor surely now exhibits 
no enthusiasm for the cause of which he was once a 
champion. He can deny in toto the sentiment, “Agnos- 
co veteris vestigia flamme.” Not that he has lost his 
zeal, but that it is now directed to a different end, and 
is no lenger, as the apostle says, “ od car’ extyywow.” 
He is now avowedly on the side of the Union ‘and the 
Constitution ; and he is acting from a conviction that 
both are in danger: actum est de Republicd. He has 
therefore become Dictator to the A. H. M. S., in order 
that the “ Republic may receive no detriment :” “‘ne 
guid Respublica detremenwi caperet.” The agitating 
dectrine, Fiat justitia, rwat celum, he has wisely re- 
pudiated ; nay, he has now become one of those whom 
Virgil describes as “‘ omnia tuta timens.” Once with 
the Carthaginians, he now draws a sword against Car- 
thage. Once an Abolitionist, he now wages war 
against Abolitionism. His doctrine now is, with Web- 
ster, that Abolitionism “must and shall be pres—” 
no, destroyed. Delenda est Carthago! 

I deeply deplore the fact that when he sent te the 
General Assembly the motto Festina leate, they should | 
have returned the reply, Divide et impera; that when 
he sent Obsta principiis, he should have been told Ecce | 
Finem! that when he sent an empty quiver, it should 
have been returned filled with arrows ! 

You will not condemn the Doctor because he has 
not aimed to be two things at once. He knows well | 
that no man can be anti-slavery and pro-slavery at 
the same time—xalws fos row. He is too familiar | 
with the proverb that “he who follows two hares will 
catch neither;” duos quit sequitur lepores, neutrum 
capit. He therefore has devoted part of his life to | 
running exclusively after one, and is now devoting 
the remainder to running exclusively after the other ! 
Having been long enough on one side of the question, 
he has now come over to the other; I mean the ques- 
tio vexata. And he has marked out his position as 
becomes aman. He has taken the wolf by the ears, | 
with the deliberate conviction that he cannot now let 
Nay, if he 


| 
| 








fore he does not take neutral ground. 
now say of Abolitionism, “Hic niger est; hunc tu, 


| Romane, caveto”—‘ This is ‘nigger,’ keep clear of it ;” 


inter utrumque tener is an impossibility. Fata obstanti— 
the fates oppose it ; the fates which, according to Hor- 
ace, “lead the willing and drag the unwilling ;” 
“ Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt.” 


I regard these letters, and particularly the last, as | 


auspicium melioris @vi. There is in the last that 
“ happy rashness,” felix temeritas, which indicates not 
only that he regards the issue as critical, but that he 
himeelf is willing to meet it—if necessary, solus. 

In conclusion, sir, let me make a remark—suggested 
by this Day of Patriotism, but more particularly by a 
bonfire in the street, which gives light to my pen as I 
write—that our nation is now in such an inflammatory 
state, that while we think we are treading on ashes, there 


| are fires beneath our feet. Incedimus per ignes,suppositos 
(Laughter.) | 


cincri doloso. Is it not obvious, then, that the raking up 


| again of old coals, that have smouldered for years in the 


ashes, will serve only to add to the flames of existing 


birthday,” to use the language of the Doctor—the fear- 
ful consequences of sectional inimicalities and antago- 
' nisms. But I will not lift the dreadful curtain. 
only exclaim Bellum Internecinum! Bella ! 
| bella! O Tempora! O Mores! 
Yours, in the name of the 
RusurBan, Brooklyn Cliffs. 


I can 


S, Po &. 


-e- 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE, 
Ir is no new thing to many of your readers that the 
| meetings of this body have an interest quite peculiar. 
Delegates from other bodies always notice it, and 
| sometimes compliment it well nigh ad navseam 
| It were more profitable to seek out the sources of 
| he special zest and flavor of these gatherings, that if 
possible other convocations may be partakers therein. 
1. One very noticeable feature of the meetings is 
the presence of women. 
| largely represented that the brethren of the churches. 
This is as it should be. It is no ecclesiastical assem- 


ence of Churches, and as such its very name would be a 


women. 


committees of assignment, and if they sometimes 


the genial spirit diffused by the heart-work, the atmos- 
phere of prayer, which they bring with them. 


their noble Maine Missionary Society. For fifty years 





| between the strong and weak churches. 


| men of the true type, calling no man master. 


| perhaps, a defect in the arrangements at Bath, una- 
AndI | 


| supplies. 


this has been the blessed channel of communication 
Well may 
the hearts of Christians in Maine cling with closest 

It has aided 200 of the 237 
churches, formed many of them in the wilderness by 


| heroic pioneers of the cross—Fathers Sewall, Sawyer, 
| and others—some of which have grown to proportions 
| of manly strength, while a larger number, weakened by 
| constant emigrations, still need the fostering care of 
| those more favored. The Maine Conference is the 


common point of contact. It used to be called “ the 


| Missionary Meeting.” 
These letters, each of which was sui generis, may | 


The presence of the Maine missionaries has had a 
great influence upon the Conference. They have been 
It was, 


voidable from the prominence justly given to reminiscen- 


| ces of the half century just completed, that more of the 
| present laborers in the service of the Society could not 
| have shown the epirit that was in them, and by their 


manly independence, as well as true Christian meek- 
ness, convinced all who need the demonstration, how 


| futile is the idea that such men are to be cramped in | 
writer,” and perhaps has too frequently written hastily, | 


| eurrente calamo; yet, when he has written his best— | 


the free utterance of their views of truth, upon any 


great moral question, by the threat of withdrawal of | 


Think of the apostolic Father Sewall, while 
pouring out his full soul in prayer for the enslaved, er 
exhorting men “to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God,” stopping to calculate whether 
this or that man would continue to furnish funds for 
his support ! 
muscle of his herculean frame, as with all an apostle's 
indignation he could exclaim, “ Thy money perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God,” His 
precious gift of a free, unfettered Gospel, may be con- 


trolled by money! But this is a little aside from the | 


meeting at Bath. 

The Maine Conference. has been the place where the 
pressing necessities of missionary churches, the emer- 
gencies of a population needing (Gospel institutions, 
have come home upon hearts grateful for assistance in 
the time of their need, and close and strong is the bond 
of union thus formed. Palsied be the hand that would 
weaken it! 

3. A great deal of the interest attending the Maine 
meetings is owing to the efficient yet liberal system of 





arrangements by which they are conducted. There is | 


| are the decisions of its Committee of Arran 


| Times is to England and the world. 


| Chinese lad sick in his hospital. 


I would that I could picture | 
to-day—“ as an extempore offering tomy country on her | 


| torians from extirpation. 


horrwa | : 
| the soil for nobler seed 


| has been done. 
| entire race, shortly to people an entire province, ‘ 
| embraces Christianity, maintains its own pastors, )uilds 


The sisterhood is much more | 


blage, no association of ministers even, but a Confer- | 


solecism without the predominating influence of 
And if they come as a cloud, to the terror of | there is this vitality in genuine Christianity, that the 
| world, sensuous and lazy as it may be, always | 
trench pretty strongly upon the space around the | 


moderator’s table needed by the business delegates, the | 


inconveniences are a thousandfold counterbalanced by | and sends the sugar that keeps it so! 
| an =) g eep 80 


| in whose word every man can trust, who are the living 


2. Another element is the bond of union formed by | 


| leaven works in deeper for all that. 


| duism is breaking up 


| ety is, consequently, utterly changed. 


| Europe were a by-word, have become at le 
How would his soul swell through every | 


little of the tedious routine of business. 


It is 
gish, unwieldy body, whose inertia is to be wera 


be quicke 
and then controlled by external eliotn” Sele 


e 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, mmeee, ¥ 


A pleasing instance of this was given at the recent 
meeting. when the subject of Sunday schools, whieh 
has from year to year been attracting increased atten. 
tion, at first assigned to Friday, a period of the meeting 
when many must leave, was brought forward a whole 
day, and the children taken inte the very bosom of the 
Conference. 

It was worth a journey to Bath te hear Father Saw. 
yer, 102 years old, address that body of children, aad 
the sight of the vast congregation encircling and, as jt 
were, hovering over that beautiful group, will not soon 
die out of any one’s memory. That one meeting may 


| stand as a type of the freedom of the Maine Confer. 


ence. If any feel that the dignity of the body must be 


| compromised by thus turning aside to admit the chiJ- 


dren, they should learn that there are things full as 
valuable as dignity. Our friends in Maine seem to 
have learned this. We love the freedom of their meet. 
ings. 

4. But the chief charm of those occasions is to be 
found after all in the morning gatherings for prayer, 
and in the devotional element pervading their every 
part. This is their lock of strength. When a larga 
church can be filled before six in the morning by those 
who thus declare, “ O God, thou art my God, early will 
I seck thee amend when narrations of God’s gracious 
work among the far-scattered churches—the note of 


| thanksgiving started upon the St Croix, and passed on 


and on along the shore till it finds an echo from the 
sweet valleys nestling at the base of the White Moun- 
tains ;—when these manifest tokens of God’s presence 
in reviving His work draw all hearts into one glowing 
volume of gratitude and love, how can the day thus be- 
gun be otherwise than blessed! And such were the 
mornings and such the days at Bath. It was good to 
be there ; good to enjoy the large-hearted hospitality of 
her citizens, better still to come in contact with the warm- 
hearted, earnest piety of the Christians of Maine. And 
while other Assemblies are deliberating how they can 
attain to something of like interest, it will not be strange 
that (Providence permitting) another year will find me, 
what I would like te see each doubting brother become, 
A Visiror To THE Maine Generat Conrerency 


—————* @- 


PROGRESS OF MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Epirore :—A few weeks since the follow- 
ing very interesting article, with the above title, ap- 
peared in a secular paper, the Friend of India, published 
at or near Calcutta. Concerning this paper, it has 
been remarked, that it is to India what the Londo 
Thinking that 
such facts, statements, and opiniens as are embodied in 
this article will interest thousands of your readere— 
particularly if they consider the source from which 
they emanate—I send a copy of the same for insertion 
in your columns, trusting that the interests of truth 
and Christianity may thereby be subserved. 

Yours truly, T.S.B. 
Madura District, April, 1857 


We do not often notice missionary efforts, and our 
silence is deliberate. The oak can grow without 
watering, and we see little use in perpetually calling 
attention to the number of its rings. It is time, how- 
ever, to mention a few plain facts. We are tired of 
listening to nonsense about the small results of mission- 
ary work, the enormous revenue expended, the inade- 
quate return secured. In the midst of the mighty 
events now passing over Asia, trough every throne is 
rocking, every dynasty crumbling into dust, though the 
Tartar lords are ceasing from the face of the earth 
and the great struggle of the North and the South seems 
rapidly approaching, there is no event more wonderful 
thanthe progress of the mission power. Within one 
poor half century, the unregarded effort of a few fana- 
tics, with a “‘ mistionary cobbler” at their head, has be- 
come the strongest of social levers. If a third of the 
human race are now in internecine struggle among 
themselves, it is because a missionary instructed a poor 
Dr. Livingstone has 
done more to open up Southern Africa than ten expe- 
ditions could possibly have accomplished. He has r- 
vealed the great fact that far beyond the wild tribes 
who fringe our Southern Colonies, lies a great black 
race, gentle, and with that capacity for a low civ 
tion which all negroes seem to possess. Dr. Krapi 
has opened Eastern Africa, and Europe hears from 4 
miesionary for the first time of cities like Abeokuta, 
where great and prosperous communities dwell with- 
out knowledge of any world beyond. We have Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s word that a missionary saved 30,000 Nes- 
We say nothing of their suc- 
cess in the Southern Seas. It appears to be the will 
of Providence that the Anglo-Saxon race, the plough- 
share of the Almighty, should erase those tribes to fit 
Agother generation, and the 
civilizers and the civilized, the missienaries and the 


| islanders, will alike belong to history alone. 


It is, however, in India that we are told that nothing 
Is it true? Is it nothing that one 
erly 


its own churches, and when called upon to suller for 
the cause, dies calmly with Christ upon its lips ! ‘Those 


| whe know the Karens know that they have done all 


this. Is it nothing that at this very moment, in the jun- 
gles of Chota-Nagpore, among a race wild as our painted 
torefathers, three thousand men have declared their 
eagerness to be baptized ; that government, with 
another wild race to tame, and that race recently in 
rebellion, can find no civilizers so efficient as Christian 
missionaries? Is it nothing that among one of the 
worst and most degraded populations in Asia, the 
Pariahs* of Lower India, one hundred thousand men 


| have embraced the faith, and do, so far as the human 


eye can see, live according to it! The Christianity 
may, in too many cases, be of a frightfully low order. 
What sort of a grade in the scale does the mass 
our own population occupy? But the converts s 
are Christians, some of them are real Christians, and 


yoke 
te that as its ideal, always half unconsciously strives 
toward it. The English moral standard is high. |# 
it the great mass of respectability that goes to chur 
Or is it the '¥ 


incarnate consciences of the mass ! 
The tide rolls on; great crimes and great hypocti- 
sies every now and then startle mankind. A popula 


| preacher lusts for gold; a pious banker swinlvs 4 


country ; and faith has discredit among fools. 16 
Why, it is not 
forty years since Englishmen were doubtful whet? 
slavery were wrong! It is not thirty since men 4 
women, starving with hunger, were sent wholesale © 
the gallows for petty pilfering. It is not twenty since 
to go to bed sober was, except in a minister, a mark of 
a miscrable spirit. It will be the same in incla; 
though, with an inferior material—a race stecped me 
generations in the foulest faith man ever yet invente 
a faith to which Greek worship was refined an 1 Fetich- 
ism is pure—the process will be slow. It is none 
the less as inevitable as that flame should ever str 
gle upwards. Nor is this all It has been ev ident fot 
years to all men with eyes that the old fabric of [u- 
In the Arctic Seas, before thé 
ice cracks, a low, steady murmur is heard, never ceas- 
ing ; springing, no one can tell whence ; yet always, 7 
the midst of the vague terror it suggests, annow''" 
the approaching deliverance. The ice has not ¢™ 
but the murmer which precedes it is on the st 
believes in Hinduism’ Some few Europea! 
Court of Directors of the British Parliament, 
tainly not the Hindus. Suttee and widow celiba 
abolished ; polygamy is doomed,—and what Hindu 
knowing all this, raises a hand! There is 1 nears 
left in the creed, and though it may exist for geneT™® 
tions yet, as the corpse of the Roman paganis? 
its downfall is assured. ts 
This has been accomplished by missionaries, °° 
not the greatest of their achievements. For aa 
their influence and that of the class which *\ ports 
them, has been permeating Indian oclely That 
le =gOe 
dissipated, drinking fathers of dark chilécen, oor 
ast 4 ’ 


are 


#ocr 


lest, 


at least observant of the outward forms of decen ye 
least equal to the average of men at home. ‘The he 
of the official world has utterly changed. The “*) 
taries who, in 1810, endeavored to drive the “ ag 
frem the country, in 1856, even while refusing _ 
requests, admit that much is due to their “ carne 
and experience.” ‘The avowed support or oppos!™ le 
of the body is as potent as that of any other a 
class. Is this nothing to have achieved! We = 
not spoken of souls saved, for we are not gear 
religious men, who know these things ong 4 
guidance. We address those who will look ve 
the social aspect of the question, and we ask 
whether the result does not justify the cost F 
We believe these truths are beginning to b¢ a 
Europe. In 1882, there were twelve missio® 


¢ 


—-- it io of 
* There is, I think, a mistake in the statements, for sane’ 

among the Pariahs in Southern India, but among oust 

in Tinnevelly that the Gospel has had the most “he are ae 

Shanars are, indeed, low in the scale of caste, bul! 7 

wholly outcast as are the Pariahs.—B. 


® questions. 


i@ building. 


| best of auspices, havin 


| 8pondent Writing fro 
Herald, at Louisvil 


Jury 16, 1887. 


e Kurumneass2. There are 
— Within the last few years 
have entered the field, the Swedish & 
ation, the Moravians. the American 
dists, and the Canadian Presbyterian 
There is more Wisdom shown, too 
of men. Special missions are to be 
half-educated class which calls itself 
the hope of Benga! Dr. I’fander, 
efforts among the M»<sulmans of | 
been selected for the Mussu!lmans 
jent, simple Germans, with thei 
medical skill, are selected for the 
All these are symptvms alike of in 
and increasing wisdem. England, t 
not only to the importance of India, bu 
religious world begins to perceive that 
concentrate the reapers in the riches 
the dying races alone till another, « 
bers and a permanent vitality, has bee 
But the great hope of all remains in 
and colleges, among the thousands tl 
yet produce a native apostle. Hew 
of Hinduism. We chatter about ca 
as if Chaitonys had not flung caste ' 
died with eight million followers. / 
tonys, with the clear brain of a Ben 
edge of the West, and a faith tend 
would have thousands round his feet 
selves seen two theusand natives 
apathy, jumping, screaming, gesticul 
e power of preaching among such 
be understood. 
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Putnam, Conn Correspondence 4 
ent.)\—The Congregational church in 
now under the pastural care of Kev 
ceived to its communion last Sabbath 
added to those who had been receis 
fifty within the last nine months. A 
this number are heads of families, « 
very valuable accession te the pecu 
strength of the congregation. The 
shipers has more than doubled within 
bart C. Cutler, Esq., was on the same 
the office of Deacon. The prospects . 
tion may be regarded as peculiarly enc 

Welsh Congregational Church, 0 
(Correspondence of ‘] 
held here on the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
purpose of installing Rev. G 
York, over the We! 
city. Rev. I. Parry, 
cine, Rey. I. Davies, | 
Rome, N.Y » assists 


e Independent = 


Griffith 
Congregationa! 
Cambria, Rev 

( sendale, and Rev 

on the oc 

yare chance for us, in this remote part 


asio 


hear those ministers of Christ to whom 
been accustomed to listen among ot 
claiming “in eur own tongue” the g 
vation. Fourteen 
course of this protracted 
truths of the Gospel! were ably propour 
fully applied to the human conscience 
} Was most propitious, the attendance go 
| tentive, and we have every reason to 
word preached was profitable to mar 
with faith in them that heard it 
Installation at St. Albans, Vt — ¢ 
The Independent )-—A large co 
village, June 23d, to 
tional church and society, with regan 
ment of Rev. J. E. Kankin as pastor 
tion was thorough ani satisfactory. and 
June 24th, occurred th: ' 
) were in the followi: Invocatic 
Scriptures, Rev. Mr. French: 
Rev. Mr. Piper; Sermon 
Prayer, Rev. Mr. B Charge 1 
Mr. Rankin (father of the pastor-elect 
of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Santurn; Add 
Rev. Mr. Kent: Concluding Prayer, Ré 
Benediction, by the Pa-tor 
Rev. W. 8. Smith.— (C 
ent.)—Rev. William S. Smith, now of St 
late of Fourth-street ( ougregational chur 
has lately, we regret to learn. met w ith 
dent. As he was about to take a ride o 
of the 4th inst., his horse sprang, and M 
the carriage, the wheels striking his ell 
ing it 7 


urses were d 


rathering, in \ 


neil as 


dvise with the 


Installation EF 
g order 
Introd 
Rev. Dr. Wil) 


ckham ; 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 


Installation in Montreal.—; Co 
Independent )}—The Rev 
pastor of the American Presbyterian cl 
treal, by a commission of the Third Prest 
York, on Sunday, July Sth, at 11 o’ek 
Rev. Edwin F Hattield, D.D., preaches 
from Phil. i. 8-11, presided 


é sp 


James B. ] Sona 


» and put the 
The Rev. Samuel D Burch 
livered the charge to the 


pastor 
Ralston Smith delis 


and the 
- 
q 


ered the 
The occasion was one of “ at 
of the delegation on: . 
as well as the peop! 

Mr. Bonar is their fifth pastor 
Rev. Messrs Joseph S. ( hrists 
kins, Caleb Strong, a 
in its thirty-fifth year 
lies from the United 
care of the Presbytery 
der the care of the ‘J 
its organization in J 
still retains. Their ho 
stantial stone structure, on the ; 
James street and Commissioners’ « 
1825. It will probably ere lony, | 
crowded, give place to 


f pecu 


istmas 
John McLeod 
ld 18 miaintly comp 
Was fi; 


> T 
Slaves Ab 


of New York, and 
rd Presbytery of } 
1831 


se of wors 


iuary, his 
lip, wh 
rner 
jUare, 
eing 
a modern and more 


Mr. Bonar enters upon his w 


g the entire 


cont 
people, and being we}! spoken of 


by other 

A Twofold Courtesy —In these d 
national rivalry it is pleasant to notice oce; 
courtesy between different sex Che 
from a New School Presbyterian paper, 7 
which endorses an ( Nd Se 
Herald. The latter is 

“ The Old Tabernac! 
rom its familiar loca! 
ous obituary notices. 
church and its pastor 


Ly 
ts 


hool journal, the 
4 Southern journal 


e, which has entire] 
ity on Broadway, ha 
No one of them h 
more simple justice, { 
; ~ this city to the 
e, Ky He remarks 
. _Breedway Tabernacle shared the fate 
7 ck, a few weeks ago. This building 
me of the Anniversaries for many yea 
a Spring they seemed almost houseless. 
arge and conveniently located eo: ld b 
© city in which roe 


to hold their neeting 
Scattered about, however, oma 


Yo 
was gould best be 


in the various 
‘ accommodates T 
80 designed originally as npr 4 
leould be free to the 
de mixed multitude generally, ‘1 
TS Was to keep out that exclusive 
events this class of people fr 
Up-town churches Nobly ha 
fundreds have here 


of the reoular attendants at 


poor, to t 


ot 
its foun, 


been | 


Whe Were by accident led to enter 
en first built it was considered 
almost all its members 


: rdingly a new and 

inte omg up on the corner of Br 
Tebernach, street ; so it will still be th 
rived r samy The name of the first build 
a tent in Ang: fact of its being shaped so 
et © umide. I)r. Thompson, the pr 

of urch, is a Congregational clergy 
His a: Very liberal views, and earnest, pra 
the h Ourses are fe 
of earts of his 
Metaphysical, 
Notes 
Mente, 9 


oad 


rvent, eloquent appes 
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Potnam, Conn.— (Correspondence of The Independ- 
ent.) —The Congregational church in Putnam, Conn., 
now under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Phelps, re- 
ceived to its communion last Sabbath seventeen, which 
added to those who had been received before make 
fifty within the last nine months. A large portion ef 
this number are heads of families, and constitute a 
very valuable accession te the pecuniary and moral 
strength of the congregation. The number of wor- 
shipers has more than doubled within that time. Ho- 
bart C. Cutler, Esq., was on the same day ordained to 
the office of Deacon. The prospects of the congrega- 
tion may be regarded as peculiarly encouraging. 

Welsh Congregational Church, Oshkosh, Wis,— 
(Correspondence of ‘The Independent.)—A meeting was 
held here on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of June, for the 
purpose of installing Rev. G. Griffiths, late of New 
York, over the Wels! Congregational church in this 


city. Rev. I. Parry, Cambria, Rev. E. Griffiths, Ra- 
r ine, Rev. I. Davies, |:osendale, and Rev. R. D. Thomas, 
Rome, N. Y., assiste on the occasion. This was a 
rare chance for us, in this remote part of the world, to 
hear those ministers of Christ to whom many of us had 


been accustomed to listen among . a hills, pro- 
claiming “ in our own tongue” the g tidings of gal- 


vation. Fourteen discourses were delivered in the 
course of this protracted gathering, in which the great 
truths of the Gospel were ably propounded and _faith- 
fully applied to the human conscience. The weather 


was most propitious, the attendance good, and very at- 
tentive, and we have every reason to believe that the 
word preached was profitable to many, being mixed 


with faith in them thst heard it. 

Installation at St. Albans, Vt.—( Correspondence of 
The Independent )-—A large council assembled in this 
village, June 23d, to advise with the First Congrega- 
tional church and society, with regard to the settle- 
ment of Rev. J. E. Kankin as pastor. The examina- 
tion was thorough and satisfactory, and on Wednesday, 
June 24th, occurred the Installation Exercises, which 
were in the following order Invocation and Reading 


Scriptures, Rev. Mr. French; Introductory Prayer, 
Rev. Mr. Piper; Sermon, Rev. Dr. Wilkes’; Installing 
Prayer, Rev. Mr. Buckham; Charge to Pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Rankin (father of the pastor-elect ;) Right Hand 
of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Santurn; Address to People, 
Rev. Mr. Kent; Concluding Prayer, Rev. Mr. Durer; 
Benediction, by the Pastor B. S. 

Rev. W. 8. Smith.— (Correspondence of The Independ- 
ent.)—Rev. William S. Smith, now of Stratham, N. H, 
fate of Fourth-street Congregational church in this city, 
has lately, we regret to learn, met with a serious acci- 
dent. As he was about to take a ride on the morning 
of the 4th inst., his horse sprang, and Mr. S. fell under 
the carriage, the wheels striking his elbow and break- 
ing it 


PRESBYTERIAN, 





Installation in Montreal.—( Correspondence of The 
Independent.)\—The Rev. James B. Bonar was installed 
pastor of the American Presbyterian church in Mon- 
treal, by a commission of the Third Presbytery of New 
York, on Sunday, July 5th, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


The 
Rev. Edwin F. Hattield, 


D.D., preached the sermon, 
from Phil. i. 8-11, presided, and put the constitutional 
questions. The Rev. Samuel D. Burchard, D.D., de- 
livered the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Thomas 
Ralston Smith delivered the charge to the people. 
The occasion was one of great interest, and the visit 
of the delegation one uf peculiar pleasure to themselves 
as well as the people 

Mr. Bonar is their fifth pastor. He succeeds the 
Rev Christmas, George W. Per- 
kins, Caleb Strong, and John McLeod. The church is 
in its thirty-fifth year, and is mainly composed of fami- 
Les from the United Staies. It was first under the 
care of the Presbytery of New York, and was put un- 
der the care of the Third Presbytery of New York at 
its organization in January, 1831. This connection it 
Their house of worship, which is a sub- 
stantial stone structure, on the corner of Great St. 
James street and Conimissioners’ square, was built in 
1825. It will probably ere long, being already over- 
crowded, give place to a modern and more commodious 
building. Mr. Bonar enters upon his work under the 
best ef auspices, having the entire confidence of his 
people, and being well spoken of by others. 


Messrs. J oseph Ss 


still retains. 


A Twofold Courtesy —In these days of denomi- 
national rivalry it is pleasant to notice occasional acts of 
courtesy between diilerent sects. The following is 
from a New School Presbyterian paper, The Evangelist, 
which endorses an Old School journal, the Presbyterian 
Herald. The latter is a Southern journal : 


“The Old Tabernacle, which has entirely disappeared 
from its familiar locality on Broadway, has had numer- 
ous obituary notices. No one of them has done that 
church and its pastor more simple justice, than a corre- 
‘pondent writing from this city to the Presbyterian 
Herald, at Louisville, Ky. He remarks : 

‘ Broadway Tabernacle shared the fate of the “ Old 
Brick, a few weeks ayo. This building has been the 
‘ome of the Anniversaries for many years past, and 
u is spring they seemed almost houseless. No building 
80 large and convenieitly located could be obtained in 
patie in which to hold their meetings. They were 
iatted about, however, in the various churches as 
oo could best be accommodated, The Tabernacle 
the Ge designed originally as a central church where 
poe en could be free to the poor, to the stranger, 
its dig mixed naultitude generally. _The design of 
rr of wets was to keep out that exclusive spirit which 
ing in, Prevents this class of people from worship- 
nde our up-town churches. Nobly has it fulfilled 
.. ussion. Hundreds have here been led to the Sa- 

hot only of the regular attendants at the church, 


vior, 
‘it also many of those who stopped but a few weeks in 


oe ’ gf and were by accident led to enter this sanctu- 
A “ hen first built it was considered far up-town, 
ne ' almost all its members reside one or two miles 
“Pale It was therefore necessary for the church 

ouow them, and accordingly a new and commodious 


building ie ons 
building is going up on the corner of Broadway and 


Tan fourth street ; so it will still be the Broadway 
ho uacle. The name of the first building was de- 
+, 0m the fact of its being shaped somewhat like 
of 1. 2 the ingide. Dr. Thompson, the present pastor 
: the church, is a Congregational clergyman, but a 

very liberal views, and earnest, practical piety. 
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letters as the one we are noticing it would require to 
bring about the removal of slavery, of which the writer 
expresses himself so earnestly desirous. 

* Thirdly : If he has given us a fair specimen of sla- 
very as it exists in our country, especially if the slaves 
are so intelligent and skillful, what are the masters of 
Kentucky, who so much desire to rid themselves of sla- 
very, waiting for in this matter’ It surely cannot be 
to At the slaves for freedom—for, according to the above 
account, they are abundantly capable of taking care, 
not only of their own interests, but of their masters’ 
too. 

“ Finally, we are gratified to learn from our author, 
that ‘Southern men do not ask for apologies or de- 
fenses’ of slavery. Our only wonder is that so many 
letter-writers and editors\in the North are so free to 
volunteer their unasked-for aid and thankless services.” 


A Veteran Missionary.—A Jletter-writer in the 
True Witness, giving an account of his homeward trip 
from the late General Assembly, says : 

“T will also add, that I have had the happiness of 
traveling in company with the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, 
and Rev. A. Reid, missionaries, the former of the 
American Board, and the latter of our Presbyterian 
Board, to the Choctaws. These brethren have had 
much to communicate to the Assembly and to us, in 
regard to the wonderful results of missionary labor 
amongst the tribe of Indians with whom they are resid- 
ing. Father Kingsbury is seventy-one years old, and 
has spent-the last forty years as a preacher and teacher 
to the Choctaws. He traveled three hundred miles on 
horseback, from the nation to Gaines’s Landing, Arkan- 
sas, where he took steam-boat on his way to the Assem- 


bly. He has seen, literally, almost a nation born in his 
day. He found the Choctaws heathen savages—when 


he dies, he will leave them a civilized and Christianized 
people.” 


BAPTIST. 





Middleborough, Mass.—(Correspondence of The 
Independent.)—Rev. P. R. Russell, of Canton, Mass., 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of the Third Baptist church in Middleborough, Maas., 
and has already entered upon his labors there. His 
post-office address is “‘ Rock, Mass.” 


Dr. Wayland on Chureh Music —Dr. Wayland is 
urging the Baptist churches to try anew their ancient 
practice of congregational singing. He says: 

“Baptists formerly were universally opposed to the 
introduction of musical instruments into the house of 
God. We had neither choirs nor organs. Nothing 
but the voices of worshipers was heard in hymning 
the praises of God, and in this service every devout 
worshiper was expected to unite. 

“Ido not pretend that in this singing there was 
any artistic excellence. This is never needed in pop- 
ular music, or that music which is intended to move a 
multitude of people. All national airs are simple, and 
they strike upon those chords which vibrate equally in 
the bosom of the common man and the amateur. 
When you heara thousand Englishmen unite in the 
chorus of ‘ Rule Britannia,’ or as many Americans 
join in singing ‘ Hail Columbia,’ you forget everything 
about chords and discords, but you are deeply moved 
by the common feeling, and can hardly refrain from 
leaping and shouting from deep emotion. So in relig- 
ious music. The tunes employed were perfectly 
adapted to religious sentiment, and blended the whole 
audience in one consciousness of solemn worship. 

“But a change has come over us. The Epicopal 
church always has approved of organs and the music 
of choirs. The Congregationalists imitated the Episco- 
palians, and we, of course, imitate the Congregational- 
ists. We have organs in all our churches at the 
North, and they are now deemed essential in our small 
towns and villages, and even in the country. The organ 
requires an organ?st. The organist requires a leader and 
several other professional singers te constitute an appro- 
priate choir. This involves a heavy expense. The singers 
have a professional character at stake. They must per- 
form in such a manner as to promote their own reputa- 
tion. They select their own music—music in which 
the congregation cannot unite. The congregation list- 
ens in silence to a mere musical performance, precisely 
as the audience at a concert or an opera. The per- 
formers are not unfrequently the very persons who 
amuse the theater on the evenings of the w and 

the church of God on the Sabbath. I have Known 
cases in which they had so little of the common respect 
for religion, that they have left the house of God as 
soon as their performance was ended. I know of a 
case in which the leader of a choir had conducted this 
part of what is intended to be the worship of God for 
several years, but who, during this whole period, as he 
confessed on his death-bed, had never once heard a 
serinon. 

“ This great change has come over us somewhat grad- 
ually. We are partly overcome by the declamation of 
men who professed great knowledge of music, and who 
ridiculed what they were plessed to call our want of 
taste. 

“T hope, however, that a reaction in this matter has 
commenced.” 


Word Painting —The American Baptist, of this 
city, makes a public acknowledgment of four compli- 
ments which it received for one editorial article. The 
following are the flattering notices. They speak for 
themselves : 

‘** ReLentiess Deramurr.’—Christian Era. 
“** Rancoroug Hostiuitry.,.—The Examiner. 


** Fou, StanpER.— Zion's Advocate. 

“*¢Uorer Liser..’—Do.” 

Our flattered cotemporary intimates that it feels 
greatly encouraged by these exhibitions of popular 
favor, and hopes by a steady continuance of its past 
uncompromising course to merit the continued favor 
of the public and the public press ! 


Boston and Neighborhood —We have seldom 
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been so weakened from various causes in our pastoral 
staff in this city as now. Rev. William Howe, of the 
Union church, has been for several weeks quite ill, and 
laid aside in consequence from present labor. Rev. 
Dr. Stow, of Rowe-street church, has been unable to 
preach for some time, during most of which he has 
been in the more genial climate of Baltimore. It is grat- 
ifying to add that the early convalescence of both seems 
now ai hand. Joined to this is the temporary absence 
of Rev. Drs. Neale and Caldicott, who embarked to- 
gether for England on Wednesday of last week. The 
arrangement, as before stated, is for a permanent sup- 
ply at Baldwin place, by Rev. Mr. Wines. The Bow- 
doin-square church is meantime without a pastor. 
This general visitation occurs at the most favorable 
season of the year, and will not, itis hoped, be of long 
centinuance. Meanwhile there will be no famine of 
the word. The First church, Charlestown, is enjoying 
the highly acceptable services of Rev. R. W. Cush- 
man, D.D.—services that seem blessed from above. Dr. 
C. baptized six converts on a late Sabbath. The Tre- 
mont-street church, Roxbury, Rev. H. Huchins pastor, 
contemplate immediate external improvements on their 
house of worship. They have, with an increasing 
congregation, brighter prospects.— Watchman and Re- 
flector. . 
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Rev. William Arthar.—A London correspondent of 
the Western Christian Advocate says : 

“Your readers will be sorry to hear that the latest 
accounts of Rev. Wm. Arthur are not favorable. The 
bracing air of the Sinaitic desert proved very benefi- 
cial to him ; and it was with eager hopes that he enter- 
ed Jerusalem. His reception there was worthy of so 
distinguished a man. The Bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. 
Gobat, with a forgetfulness of ecclesiastical punctilio 
which is infinitely to his credit, invited Mr. Arthur to 
preach in the Episcopal church there. But when the 
appointed time arrived he found himself unable, some 
of his worst symptoms having returned. By the time 
this is printed he will probably have arrived in England, 
not much the better, itis to be feared, for his long jour- | 
ney.” 

Dr. Nast.—This well-known German Methodist 
clergyman, and editor of The Apologist, a Methodist 
periodical printed in the German language, is going to 
Europe early in August to attend the Evangelical Al- 
liance. 


The Irish Mission.— Bishop Simpson proposes a new 
plan for raising in the West the remaining $50,000 for 
the Irish mission. He proposes to divide the sum into 
five hundred shares of $100 each, to be taken by individ- 
uals or churches, but in all cases individuals to become 
responsible for the payment of the amount. The East 
has nearly completed its $60,000. 
Obituary Notiees—The Editor of the Southern 
Christian Advocate has resorted to a novel plan to keep 
out obituary notices from his paper. He announces 
that he will publish every one that is sent, and exactly 
as it is sent, without alteration or correction! He 
hopes that this will be an argumentum ad hominem. 
He says : 
“This week we have hanged the ‘lot’ over to the 
rinter just as they came iftto our hands. Had we 
vealt with them as usual—cut out every expletive word 
and phrase, shortened every rambling sentence, erased 


every unimportant statement and every repetition, ob- 
literated all the stock phrases and all the sentiment 


about death, grave-y: &e., and all the poetry and 
prayers, and, in a word, reduced them to what such 
papers ought to age be statement of a few 

nt facts—a brief allusion tothe character, 
ais very few particulars of the last hours of the de- 
ceased—had we done all this as usual, some would 
have been reduced about two-thirds. We have en- 





treated writers for a proper consideration of what obit- 
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uaries ought to be, till we are hopelessly out of heart. 
Now, if our readers prefer them in the style we give 
them in this week, and will say so, it will every week 
save us some hours’ work. We have more on hand which 
we have no room for, and must defer them—as also some 
which are barred by the ‘ statute of limitation.’ " 


EPISCOPAL. 


Bishop Kip and Califormia.—The Rev. Wm. H. 
Hill, Secretary of the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese of California, publishes notice that he has already 
received information of the cencurrence of a majority 
of the Standing Committees and Bishops, assenting to 
the election of Bishop Kip as Diocesan Bishop of that 
Didcese. 


Hard Names.— The Churchman gives the following 
highly interesting and perhaps very intelligible account 
of some of the ecclesiological details of a new chapel 
in this city : 

“ The chancel is fitted up with eak benches and seat$ 
raised on a platform for the clergy and choir. The Sa- 
crarium is also of course on a platform, railed off, and 
contains a very beautiful marble altar, in the front panel 
of which is a Vesica, with a plain Latin cross in its 
center. The super-altar bears the inscription, ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy.’ The frontal was vested with the antepen- 
dium appropriate for the season, of green, with colored 
cross, and the legends ; ‘ The Father t the Word + and 
the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ The Three are One,’ on gold-colored 
satin At the back of the altar there is a panel con- 
tainimg the Christian Monogram. There is also, within 
the Sacrarium, a neat little credence table of oak. The 
lectern, which stands near the benches of the choir, is 
also of oak, and very handsome. ” 


Bishop Eastburn.—A Boston correspondent of the 
N. Y. Churchman complains that Rev. Dr. Eastburn 
is not considered Bishop of Massachusetts, but only 
of the Episcopalians in Massachusetts; and what is 
worse, that he takes the same view of the matter him- 
self. “Nay,” says this correspondent, “if there 
should be elected to-morrow Baptist, Universalist, and 
Calvinistic bishops, they would be, in his estimation, as 
much bishops as himself!” We are sorry that so esti- 
mable and well-meaning a man as Bishop Eastburn 
should thus be a stumbling-block to any of his “‘ weaker 
brethren.” 

A Bishoprie Declined —Rev. A. H. Vinton, of 
Boston, declines the office of Episcopal Bishop of 
Texas, to which he was recently elected by the Con- 
vention of that Diocese. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Health Movement in Phillips Academy.—( Cor- 
respondence of The Independent.)—“ Deliverance from 
Ignorance, Obedience to Truth, and consequent Re- 
ward in Matters of Health,” are the objects of a Board- 
ing Club lately formed in Phillips Academy by a com- 
pany of students. ‘A careful and intelligent exami- 
nation of the bill of fare as to its healthiness, expense, 
and convenience,” is made at the beginning of each 
month by the associate officers, whose duty it is also 
“to hold themselves ready, by special preparation, to 
interpret the laws of health before the Club.” Discus- 
sion about food at meals is thus removed almost entire- 
ly ; yet members read articles on all the laws of health 
before the Club at appropriate times. The daily papers, 
with selections of humorous articles, are read at sup- 
per; andthe names of the two tables of the dining- 
hall are what each meal is meant to promote—“ Good 
Cheer” and “ Longevity.” Despite no little inditfer- 
ence, opposition, and ridicule at first thrown in its way, 
the Club more and more creates a silent respect and 
sympathy in its favor throughout the Academy. 

Andover, July 4th. F. J.C. 


A Minister in Prison —Our readers will remember 
the arrest of the Rev. Elijah Anderson, the colored 
preacher from Madison, Ind., some time last winter. 
He was examined in our Police Court at the time, on 
the charge of running off slaves, and remanded to Trim- 
ble county. His trial has just closed in the Bedford 
Circuit Court, and, upon conviction of the charge, the 
reverend gentleman was sentenced to the penitentiary 
for eight years.— Louisville Democrat. 

We know, however, of another Methodist preacher 
who has been more successful than Mr. Anderson, in 
“running off slaves.’”’ He recently passed through 
this city on his way to Canada, having run off with 
himself all the way from a slave plantation in the 
Sunny South; and he was as fine a specimen of a black 
man, we venture to say, as was ever put into the Lou- 
isville penitentiary. 


A New Use for Hoops—One of our exchanges 
mentions that a church at Jamesburg, near Amboy, 
N. J., was struck by lightning a few Sabbaths since 
during services , and many of the occupants severely 
injured. The clothes of quite a number of persons 
were burnt, but the ladies who wore brass hoops in 
their dresses were uninjured, though the hoops them- 
selves were melted ! 


Presentation.—At the recent commencement of 
Rutgers Female Institute, in this city, a massive silver 
pitcher was presented by the graduates of the last six 
years to the retiring Principal, Rev. D. C. Van Nor- 
man. 


Arrival of the “ Morning Star’’ at the Sand. 
wich Islands.—We learn of the arrival of the “ Morn- 
ing Star,” the children’s missionary ship, at Honolulu. 
A correspondent of The Pacific, (San Francisco,) writ- 
ing from Honolulu, May 20th, says : 

“The ‘ Morning Star’ came into port on April 24th, 
after avery pleasant passage of one hundred and thirty- 
eight days, having been detained at Rio Janeiro eight or 
ten days, to have her foreyard repaired, which had been 
sprung in a squall. During the voyage she was visited 
by God's Spirit, and all her crew but one, and the only 
passenger besides Mr. and Mrs. Bingham, found peace 
with their Maker. This will surely rejoice the hearts of 
her thousands of owners throughout the United States. 

“ After remaining in our port one week, she sailed for 
the Marquesas, taking along our native missionary and 
his wife, besides a native chief, and Rev. Mr. Emerson, 
as delegate. After an absence of two months she will 
return, and then be dispatched to Micronesia. 

“The day before her departure the native and foreign 
Sabbath schools assembled around the wharf, to pre- 
sent a beautiful and appropriate banner to her Captain 
—a white banner bearing the figures of a large star 
and dove, as the emblems of light and love. More than 
five thousand persons were assembled to witness the 
presentation, and as this appropriate signal was run up 
te the masthead, a shout of joy that might almost rend 
the heavens went up from that vast concourse of youth- 
ful hearts.” 


——____+9<— 
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FRANCE. 


The Anniversaries of the Protestant Churehes. 
—Among the countries of the European continent 
France is the only one which has anniversaries deserv- 
ing to be compared with those of America and Eng- 
land. Germany has a number of flourishing associa- 
tions which promise to have a great future ; but in the 
province of religion no less than in that of politics, the 
Germans advance but slowly in the science of uniting 
in an efficient and powerful organization the many in- 
dividual capacities in which their country abounds, and 
thus we have had repeatedly to record, in our commu- 
nications on the religious state of Germany, that some 
of their most important assemblies and meetings are on 
the decline. Of still less significance are the anniver- 
saries of the other Protestant churches of Europe. 
France wants only alarger Protestant population to be- 
come a worthy rival of England. The anniversaries of 
the present year took place from April 21st to 28th. 
The Archives du Christianisme remarks on them that 
“the general aspect of these various societies seemed 
to be very satisfactory. All, or nearly all, of them 
show signs of progress. The deficit in the finances of 
some proves not that their friends have withdrawn their 
sympathy or refused their contributions, but that they 
have enlarged the field ef their activity and multiplied 
their labors.” 


The Evangelical Assoelations —Some of the reli- 
gious associations of France admit only members of 


‘Evangelical principles; others have Rationalistic as 


well as Evangelical members. With reference to these 
two classes the Archives du Christianisme remarks : 
“It is a fact which we cannot pass by in silence, that 
those societies which have frankly and openly hoisted 
the banner of evangelical orthodoxy, and are conducted 
by men of faith and prayer, have been, as usual, the 
most blessed in their efforts. They have also been the 
most animated and lively.” In the following lines 
we give a report on both classes of societies, 
extracted from the Archives and the Espérance. 
We confine ourselves to the selection of such items as 
are suited to throw some light on the present condition 
ef French Protestantism in general : 

Histerieal Society of French Protestantism.— 
The anniversary was opened by a speech of Mr. 
Charles Read, who has ided over the society for five 





years with great zeal. By the death of Adolphe Mo- 





nod and Christian Bartholomess the society has lost 
two of its most distinguished and best-known members. 
The receipts have fallen from 18,826 francs to 7,500, 
but the number of subscribers has risen to 1,400, 
among whom are several of the Consistories of Hol- 
land and Germany, and the Universities of Gottingen 
and Heidelberg. Among the names of the speakers we 
find that of Athanase Coquerel, Jr., one of the leaders 
of the Rationalistic party. 

Traet Soclety.—The Tract Society celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary. Its receipts were 72,000 
francs, (the preceding year, 80,000 ;) its expenditures, 
71,000, (the preceding year, 74,000 ) In consequence 
of the evil practice of many members to send in their 
contributions during the last weeks preceding the Gen- 
eneral Assembly, the Society has to enter the new 
financial year with a deficit of 6,000 francs. The So- 
ciety has distributed since its foundation more than 
twenty millions of tracts; during the present year, 
1,028,000. Of an almanac (Almanache des bons Con- 
seils) which the Society has been publishing for thirty- 
two years, 227,000 copies have been sold during the 
present year; anumber surpassing by far, we believe, 
that of any Roman Catholic publication in France. 
child’s paper, (l’Ami de la “Jeunesse,) published under 
the auspices of the Society by M. Vulliet, has 4,000 
subscribers, and is hopefully progressing, but it needs 
6,000 subscribers to cover the present deficit. 


Protestant Bible Seeclety.—The thirty-seventh 
anniversary of the Protestant Bible Society was presid- 
ed over by Count de la Loztre. Founded u the 
Restoration, this is one of the oldest societies of French 
Protestantisin. The president cast a touching retro- 
spect on its past history, pointing to the circumstance 
that he is one of the few original members still living. 
He expressed his regret that the Society has, later, 
split in two factions, which scission he attributes less to 
to a question of principles than to an incompatibility 
o.bumor. The Archwes, however, assures that the 
president is mistaken in this point, as it was only ques- 
tions of principles which caused the scission. The an- 
nual report was report was read by the above men- 
tioned Mr. Athanase Coquerel, Jr.,'‘who dwelled on the 
necessity of pursuing vigorously the labors of the So- 
ciety, as its goal is still far from being reached. Nearly 
one-half of the Protestant parishes of France have not 
demanded during the past year a single copy of the 
Holy Writ, and many other congregations have de- 
manded only a small number. 3,395 Bibles, and 5,697 
Testaments, have been distributed during the last year ; 
which is 692 Bibles and 816 Testaments more than 
during the year preceding The receipts (54,000 francs) 
show an increase of 11,000 francs over the preceding 
year. 


Societe du Sou Protestant.—This Socciety, whose 
object it is to support all the other religious societies 
by collecting one sow a week from the members of the 
Protestant churches, is in its ninth year, and reports an 
income of 20,000 francs. Several speakers, and in par- 
ticular Frederic Monod, felt confident that a better or- 
ganization might soon swell the yearly income to 400,- 
000 francs: 


Evangelical Society of Franee.—The annual 
report, read by M. de Presence, Sr., acknowledges with 
gratitude the permission given by the government of 
re-opening the Protestant chapels of la Haute Vienne, 
but also stated that the number of closed churches 
which have thus far hoped for the same authorization 
in vain, is much greater. It quotes, as examples, the 
churches of La Charente, of Fouquere, of Mamers, 
(Depart. Sarthe,) and of Saint-Maurice-aux-Riches- 
Hommes, (Depart. Yonne) The Society has been 
prosperously progressing at Paris and in many other 
places, and employs new thirteen ministers, seven 
evangelists, and forty-three male and female teachers, 
but the receipts of the last year show a decrease of over 
30,000 francs, and the financial year would have closed 
with a deficit of 24,000 francs, if two liberal members 
had not donated the whole amount on the day of the 
anniversary . 


The Evangelical Missionary Society.—The Pres- 
ident, Count Jules de Laborde, felt happy to state that 
now one-third of a century had passed since the foun- 
dation of the Society, the present being its thirty-third 
anniversary. The labers of the Society have not been 
unfruitful, and through the zeal of its missionaries the 
country of the Bassoutos may be now almost consider- 
ed as French territory. The Mission House at Paris 
has been re-opened and counts at present seven pupils. 
The annual receipts are 123,000 francs, an increase of 
7,000 over the preceding year; but the interest in the 
periodieals of the Society seems to be very feeble, as 
the Journal des Missions counts but 746, and the Petit 
Messager but 675, subscribers. 


The French and Foreign Bible Society, now in 
its twenty-fourth year, rests on the same principles as 
the great British and American Bible Societies, by both 
of whieh it is supported. Its operations have been 
much more extended than those of the Protestant Bible 
Society ; 55,912 copies of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold or distributed during-@pe last year, and the 
total number of copies of the Holy Writ distributed by 
the Society since its foundation, amourts now to 
1,428,000. The colporteurs of the Society have been, in 
general, well received, though with some deplorable ex- 
ceptions. Their correspondence attests, that notwith- 
standing all measures adopted by the Catholic priest- 
hood, the knowledge of the Bible is spreading amidst 
the masses of the Catholic people. M. Casalis, the Di- 
rector of the Mission House at Paris, presented a copy 
of the New Testament in the language of the Bassou- 
tos, into which it has been translated by the French 
missionary, and remarked that the Lessouto, the lan- 
guage of the Bassoutos, possessed all the necessary 
terms to express the great ideas of Christianity. Not- 
withstanding the many happy results which the French 
and Foreign Bible Society has witnessed during the 
past years, it shares with many of the other Societies 
the misfortune of seeing a decrease in its receipts, 
which have fallen from 73,000 to 53,000 francs. 


Central Protestant Soeiety of Evangelization. 
—This Society appears to be in a particularly flourish- 
ing condition. In several places new congregations of 
converts from the Roman Church are forming. Strong 
movements in this direction, with a constantly growing 
affluence of Roman Catholic hearers to Protestant 
preaching, are especially reported from Moulins and 
Maus, both of which towns are the sees of Catholic 
bishops. Of the former place, where the bishop has 
aroused the feelings of almost the whole population 
against him, it was reported that all the pastors who 
visited it, received the most favorable impressivn on the 
progress of evangelization. The Gospel awakens a 


powerful interest. The services of the Sabbath 
attract so large crowds of Roman Catholics, 
that a member of the Catholic Church  re- 


marked the Protestants would soon need a cathedral 
instead of a chapel if the present state of things should 
continue. At Maus, the chapel, which has been three 
times enlarged and can now accommodate 300 hearers, is 
still too small, and the erection of a spacious church be- 
comes an urgent nesessity. On Easter, seven Roman 
Catholics were received into the Evangelical Church. 
Similar movements amidst the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion manifest themselyes in many places, and have be- 
come so alarming in the eyes of the Roman Church, 
that a new society has been formed to counteract them. 
The receipts of the Protestant Central Society have 
risen during the last year from 81,037 francs to 
93,191. 


Society for the Encouragement of Primary 
Instruction.—The President, Mr. Charles Vernes, 
pointed to the important fact, that Romanism had much 
greater facilities to multiply its schools than Protestant- 
ism, and that, in particular, the children of the rural 
Protestant population would be often lost for the 
Church, did not the Society furnish the necessary 
means of instructing them. The Society is now in its 
twenty-eighth year, and has been instrumental in pro- 
ducing a very happy change in the state of primary in- 
struction. Since 1851, no less than one hundred and 
thirty Protestang schools have been opened. During 
the last year, assistance has been given by the Society 
to more than sixty schools, several ®f which would have 
been closed but for this assistance. The annual report 
urges the necessity of having in the actual circumstan- 
ces denominational schools instead of mixed ones 
The receipts of the last year (72.300 francs) exceed 
those of the preceding year by 13,000 francs. 


Evangelieal Allianee.—Several circumstances 
worked together to make the anniversary of the present 
year less animated than those of the preceding years. 
Through inadvertency, it had been omitted in the list of 
assemblies ; the great majority of the pastors who had 
come to Paris were detained at the Oratory by an un- 
usual prolongation of the Pastoral Conferences, and, 
finally, the Committee had but few important facts to 
communicate to the hearers. Yet the proceedings 
were full ef interest, and consolation was found in the 
observation that the spirit which presided over the 
foundation of the Alliance is spreading, and calls into 
existence so many works which have for their aim the 
advancement of the kingdom of God, and the practice 
of Christian charity. 


The Pastoral Conferenees were uncommonly 
interesting and numerously attended. A committee 
appointed last year reported on the means of ameliorat- 
ing the liturgy of the Protestant Churches, and recom- 
mended to adopt some of the usages of the churches 
of Germany. Final action will probably be taken on the 
subject by the next Conference, which meets in 1858. 
A committee was appointed to take the necessary steps in 
order to recover for the Reformed State Church the right 
of age, regularly its synods. Another committee will 
study the means of improving congregational singing. 
Members of both the ¢ partes of the Church 
(Evangelical and Rationalistic) were and equal- 
y appointed on the committees; but the great majority 
of p mppechee baleryen.a dockten sermon. te fhe pei- 
ciples of Rationalism, and in ee to the profes- 
sion of Deism, made by Mr. in Paschoud, a pastor 
of the Reformed State Church, member of the Pastoral 
Conference, and editor of the paper, Le Disciple de 





Jesus Christ. 


Fiterary Becorr. 


Travel —“ Appleton's Illustrated Hand-book of Am- 
erican Travel.” By T. Addison Richards. 12mo, pp. 
420. New York: D. Appleton. 

Guthrie.—“ The City : its Sins and Sorrows.” By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., of Scotland. 18mo, pp. 214. 
* New York: Carter & Brothers. 

Amusements.—*“ Fashionable Amusements ; with a 
Review of Dr. Bellows’ Lecture on the Theater.” By 
Rev. Dr. R. Thomason. 12mo, pp. 230. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 

Sehmitz.—“ A Manual of Ancient Geography.”” By 
Dr. Leonbard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 426. New York: 
Blanchard & Lea. 


Tale.—“ The Story of a Pocket Bible.” Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 345. New York: Wiley & Halsted. 

Laconies,—“ Thoughts, Feelings, and Fancies.” 
By,C. Nestell Bovee. 12mo. Wiley & Halsted. 

Hamilton.—“ Lessons from the Great Biography.” 
By James Hamilton, D.D., F.R.S. 18mo, pp. 319. 
New York: Carters. 

Caswall.— The Martyr of the Pongas : a Memoir of 
the Rev. Hamble James Leacock, leader of the West 
Indian Mission to Western Africa.” By the Rev. 
Henry Caswall, D.D. 12mo, pp. 281. New York: T. 
N. Stanford. 

Presbyterian Board. —‘ Apples of Geld; or, A 
Word in Season to Young Men and Women.” By 
Rev. Thomas Brooks. 18mo, pp. 288. 

“Our Friends in Heaven.” By Rev. J. McKillen, 
M.A., Comber. 12mo, pp. 225. 

“Tn Doors and Out of Doors ; or, Life Among the 
Children.” By Mary McCalla. 24mo, pp. 183. 

“ The Presbyterian Social Psalmodist.” A collection 
of Hymns and Tunes. 


Astronomy.—‘“ A Manual of Astronomy and the 
Use of the Globes.” By Henry Kiddle, A.M. 
pp. 171. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 

Eeleetie. —The Eelectic Magazine for July contains 
a portrait of His Majesty Mohammed Shan, of Persia. 
W. H. Bidwell, editor and proprietor, No. 5 Beekman 
street, New York. 

Children.—“Outlines of English History.” 
Amelia B. Edwards. For children and schools. 
pp. 106. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 
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Domestic Summary. 


Mortality fer Six Months.—The following state- 
ment is furnished by Dr. J. S. Monell, M.D., Register 
of Records in the City Inspector's Department. The 
summary of deaths, d&c., for the first six months of 
1857, shows the total number of deaths to be 10,834 ; 
males, 5,816; females, 5,018 ; adults, 3,738 ; children, 
7,056 ; colored persons, 259. 

The following statement exhibits the total number of 
deaths for the first six months of the past three years, 
compared with the corresponding months of the present 
year; likewise a similar view of adults and children, 
and of deceased colored persons, as also a comparison 
of the principal diseases for the same period : 


1855. 1856. 1857. 
Total deaths........ 11,563 9,507 10,834 
Males...... 6,136 5,030 5 816 
i cad i-d ont coi vnceemeeee 5,427 4,477 5,018 
CC es 4,021 3,174 3,738 
Children .......... 7,532 6,333 7,056 
Colored persons....... 262 238 259 
Consumption. . 1,453 1,224 1,405 
Measles ........... 205 137 152 
Scarlet Fever........ : .-. 68 759 1,007 
Small-pox........... os 57 206 281 


The Case of Dred Secott.—The June number of the 
Law Reporter is almost wholly oecupied with a very 
carefully prepared and elaborate review of “ The Case 
of Dred Scott.” The writer goes on the whole ground, 
and has produced the most able and masterly review of 
the case that has yet appeared. A legal friend informs 
us that the opinion of the Court is subjected to a search- 
ing process, which shows it up in several aspects which 
will excite attention in legal circles in all parts ef the 
country. 


One of the Martyrs.—The funeral of Maj. Hoyt, 
formerly of Deerfield, Mass., who was killed by the 
ruffians in Kansas, was observed at Lawrence, on the 
23d of June. The body was disinterred at Rock Creek, 
where it had been hastily buried at the time of the 
murdef, by his friends, and brought to Lawrence, 
where it was re-interred with military honors. An 
oration was delivered by Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, and his 
remains were followed to the grave by the Oread 
Guards and a large concourse of citizens. 


Tribute to the Illustrious Dead,—The citizens of 


rations to celebrate on the 16th inst. the storming of 
Stony Point by Gen. Wayne. The corner-stone of a 
monument commemorative of his gallant conduct on 
that occasion will be laid with appropriate ceremonies, 
in which the military and numerous civic societies, and 
distinguished gentlemen from various sections of the 
country, will participate 

Appointment.—Hon. Emery D. Potter has been 
commissioned Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


of Utah, in place of Judge Drummond, who has re- 
signed. 


Sale of Montpelier.—We learn that the estate 
known as Montpelier, in Virginia, and distinguished as 
the former residence of President Madison, has just 
been sold to Mr. Thomas J. Carson, late of this city, 
but now of New York, for the sum of $37,250. The 
estate embraces 1,165 acres, and therefore realizes 
about $32 per acre —Baltimore Sun, July 8. 











county, Va. set free eighty of their slaves on Thurs- 
day last. 
accompanied them to Middleburg, Pa., when, handing 
each individual $40 in money, and equipping them all 
with sufficient clothing, they were set at liberty.— 
Richmond Enquirer, 7th. 


Embarkation of Missionaries.—The following 
missionaries have taken passage in the bark Henry 
Hill, Capt. Walton, which sails to-day for Smyrna— 
Revs. J. Y. Leonard and wife, W. F. Williams, wife, 
children, and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy, Miss Bell, 
and Miss King. They go out under the auspices of 


Missions.— Boston Journal, 7th. 


leaves a widow, two sons, and one daughter to mourn 
his loss. Mrs. Marcy was on a visit to her sister in 
Rochester, her daughter was with some friends in 
Troy, and the two sons were away, one in the U. 8. 
Navy and the other in California, at the time of Mr. 
Marcy’s death. Mr. M.’s only surviving brother is now 
residing at the old family mansion in Stourbridge, 


Mass. 


Lands in Kansas.—R. S. Stevens, the’ special 
Superintendent for the sale of the trust lands in Kaa- 
sas belonging to the Kaskaskia, Flankeshaw, and Peoria 
Indians, informs the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
that a large number of persons were present from every 
state in the Union, that the best state of feeling pre- 
vailed, and that there was therefore, no necessity, as it 


tion for troops. Nearly every piece of land claimed 
the settlers was taken at its valuation. What was not 
thus taken brought generally three dollars an acre. 


Corn in Ohio.—It is hoped that July and August 


fess, now, it is emphatically “little but nice.” It looks 
well in every regard save its height, and should we now 
have hot weather, Ohio will be a perfect Joseph, to 
which all countries may come to buy, for the hills are 
striped with green and “the valleys also are covered 
over with corn.”—Cleveland Leader, 7th. 


Bayard Tayler Canught.—As other journals have 
already mentioned the fact, it is, perhaps, not improper 
for us to state that Mr. Bayard Taylor is about to be 
married to Miss Marie Hausen, a daughter of the emi- 
nent German astronomer of that name. The wedding 
will take place at Gotha, the residence of the bride’s 
family, in the autumn, after Mr. Taylor’s return from 
the North Cape. The happy couple will spend the 
next winter at Moscow. This event will not prevent 
the execution of Mr. Taylor's plan of an exploration of 
Central Asia, previous to his return to this country.— 
Tribune. 

What Does he Think ?—Our readers are request- 
ed to read the following extracts from Mr. Buchanan’s 
Inaugural Address, and see if they can find ont what 
he thinks of the importance of the slavery questien : 

Extract No.1. “This question of domestic slaverv 
is of far greater importance than any mere political 
question.” 

Extract No. 2. “ Most happy will it be for the coun- 
try, when the public mind shall be diverted from this 
question to others of more pressing and practical im- 
portance.” 

Sale of Land.— Within the last three or 
four weeks, no than $100,000 worth of land in the 
immediate vicinity of Fredericksburg has been disposed 
of to persons from abroad, who intend to settle perma- 
nently in that section of the country ; and the Recorder 
states there are now numerous application to owners to 





sell.— Baltimore American, 


Rockland county, N. Y., are making extensive prepa- | 


Slaves Liberated.—Col. Thomas Hite, aided by | 
other philanthropic disposed citizens of Jefferson | 


The Colonel, as the agent of the owners, | 


the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 


Secretary Marey.—The late Hon. W. L. Marcy | 


Heavy Shipment of Vegetables.—The steamer 
Jamestown, which leaves this port this afternoon, is to 
take on 2,500 bbls. of vegetables at Norfolk for New 

York. Last week she took 2,400 bbls. The Roanoke, 
on her 1: carried 2,900 bbls. vegetables, 400 boxes 
tobacco, and 150 bundles of paper. (The paper was 
for the New York Herald and the Tribune, and was man- 
ufactured in North Carolina—probably sent on as a6 

imen from some paper mill in the North State.)— 
ichmond Dispatch, ah 


Brazil.—W hile the United States have not a single 
line of steamers connecting them with Brazil, there are 
no leas than eight European lines ; and in this number 
of the Correio, we find that even Hamburg and Sar- 
dinia have each a line. 

Real Estate in the City.—As an exemplificati 
of the magnitude of the = estate =—ra 
city, we may mention that the public and private sales 
made by Messrs. E. H. Ludlow & Co., during the six 
| months ending with the Ist inst., amounted to five mil- 
| lions eight hundred and sixteen thousand five hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars, ($5,816,527.) 


Cost of Fraud.—A correspondent expresses his be- 
lief that the Schuyler fraud injured the railroad proper- 
ty of the country one hundred millions of dollars, i. e. 
its market value.—Jour. of Com. 


Southern Convention.—The Committee appointed 
at the last Southern Convention (held at Savannah, 
Ga.) have called another to assemble in Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the second Monday (the 10th) in August. 


Gov. Walker.—The feeling in the South against the 
course adopted by Gov. Walker in Kansas, grows more 
bitter. A public meeting has been held in Mont- 
gomery. Ala., at which violent resolutions, denuncia- 
tory of the Governor, were adopted, and inflammatory 
speeches made. Lawrence M. Keit, of South Carolina, 
late the colleague of Preston S. Brooks, has published 
a letter in which Gov. Walker is abused without stint. 


Pest-Office Statisties —From 4th March, 1853, te 
Ist July, 1857, says the Washington Svar, there have 
been 2,692 post-offices discontinued ; 16,637 postmas- 
ters resigned ; 1,096 tmasters died ; 7,086 postmas- 
ters removed. Whole number of post-offices in the 
United States on the 30th of June, 1857, 26,197. 


Sir William Johnsten.—St. Patrick's Lodge of Free- 
masons in Johnstown, N. Y., are about to place in St. 
John’s church of that place a tablet with an appropri- 
ate inscription to the memory of Sir William Johnston, 
whose semains rest beneath the chancel of the church. 
Sir Wiliam founded the Lodge, was its first Master, 
and also liberally endowed the church. 





St. Louls.—The St. Louis papers are discussing, 
with a good deal of feeling, what is called, by the In- 
telligencer, “the blow at the great interests of St. Louis 
and Missouri, just given by the National Democratic 
Administration, iz the selection of the Southern route 
for the overland mail.’’ The Leader had given to the 


J R. STAFFORD’S FAMILY RECEIPT 
2 BOOK 


has been enlarged by the addition of 100 selected French and 
other new Foreign Recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Creams, 
Pastry, Preserves, &c., as now daily and exclusively used in the 
celebrated 

Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York, 


which is one of the largest and best Hotels in the world. These 
valuable recipes, which have been obtained at a very great 
expense, and having been Copyrighted, caunot be found else 
where. 

The Book also contains more than 150 other Recipes and Re- 
ceipts, which are of great importance to 


Housekeepers, Nurses, Mechanics, and Farmers. 


It also contains a brief but comprehensive account of the 
principal Diseases, explaining what usually causes and what will 
most effectually cure them. These explanations are made clear 
by reference to the 
24 Splendid Anatomical Illustrations of the Humana 

Bedy! 
which are a'so contained in the Book Sent by mail free of 
postage on receipt of 1:2 Ceats or Four Letter Stamps 

AGENTS WANTED itn every county. Books not sold may be 
returned. Great inducements offered. Address 

J.R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
450-tf No. 16 State street, New York. 
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Cash Capital.... senses... 500,000 
POLICY HOLDERS 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE BXTENT OF 
Seventy-five Per Cent. 


DIRECTORS : 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 

A. A. Low, Charles H. Booth, Charles Lamsoa, 
Thomas Tileston, Thomas Smull, John D. Mairs, 
George Griswold,Jr.,James A. Edgar, John W. Shenek, 
| Chas. M. Connolly, Lawrence Turnure, David Lane, 
| James Freeland, Henry Eyre, Wm. M. Richards, 

Lowell Holbrook, Henry C. Bowen, Geo. 8. Stepheasoa, 
Samuel D. Babcock. Aurelius B. Hall, John B. Wright, 
Wm. V. Brady, Bradish Johnson. Geo. W. Lane, 
A. Studwell, Wilson G. Hunt, Wm. W. Stone, 
Wm. H. Swan, Thomas Fraser, Horace B. Claflin, 
John E. Earle, 8. B. Chittenden. D. H. Arnold, 
Danl. W. Teller, John Caswell, J. H. Ransom, 
Sheppard Gandy, Edmund M. Young, Hiram Barney, 
Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, Joseph Battell, 
John Paine, Lycurgus Edgerton, Robt. H. McCurdy. 

450-475 H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
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DD TAYLOR’S WATER-CURE AND KINE- 
SIPATHIC INSTITUTION, 650 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. city. 
‘The means of cure for all classes of invalids are thoroughly and 
exclusively Hygienic. In addition to the usual methods, the 
| MOVEMENT CURE is used for deformities, and many chronic 
ailments. The COMPRESSED AIR-BATH, for diseases of the 
respiratory organs, employed with great success in France and 
England. The Electro-Chemical Bath, &c. Transient board 
$1 per day. Send a postage stamp for a pamphlet-circular. 
Address, GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D., or 
449-4613 CHAS. F. TAYLOR, M.D. 
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POETICAL WORKS OF 
| JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Containing many new pieces, never before collected. With a 
NEW PORTRAIT. 
| 2 Vols .. $150. 
} NOTE BY THE AUTHOR. 


In these volumes, for the first time, a complete collection of 
my poetical writings has been made. J.G.W 





| 
| Copies sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price 
| 450 

gga fe gt AT CLAVERACK, 
| N. Y. Male and Female. Board and tuition $120 per 
| year. One stove in students’ rooms. Term opens September 
| 1*th. Gentlemen instructors in Piano Music, Painting, and Mod- 

ern Languages. (450tf) A. FLACK, A.M., Principa' 


Cc. B. GUTHRIE, 
Pharmaceutist, 
(Successor to Wm. J. Olliffe,) 809 Broadway, 


MOLICITS THE PATRONAGE OF FAMILIES 
& in the vicinity of this Old Estabiished Drug Stors, and as- 


| 
| sures those who may need anything in this line, that no pains 
shall be spared to please them. 
Congress, Blue Lick, and other mineral waters alwayson hand. 
| Toilet and Fancy Goods in large variety and choice quality 
July 1, 1857. 450-475 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


REAT SALE OF PARIS MANTILLAS, 
30 per eent. below cost of importation, 


AT THE 

UNITED STATES MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 
Nos. 45 and 47 Canal street. 

The undersigned, having concluded to extend his premises, 





was anticipated there would be, for making a requisi- 





will bring forward to perfection the corn, but we con- | 


in order to meet the demands of his rapidly increasing business, 
and finding that the extensive alterations will compel him te 
close his establishment for a period on the Ist of August, has 


| concluded to close out the balance of his magnificent stock at a 


reduction of full 
30 Per Celt. Below Cost, 
in order that the whole may be disposed of by that time. 
Ladies, remember, another opportunity like the present will 
not again occur, for procuring the very richest goods at prices 
within the reach of all. 


UNITED STATES MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 
Nos. 45. and 47 Canal street. 


WM. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, Proprietor. 
450-451X 


PARTIAL DEAFNESS AND DISCHARGES 
Frem the Ear. 


D*. HARTLEY, PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIE- 
tor of the Philadelphia Ear Institution, is now in New York 
City, and generously offers to attend all persons suffering from 
affections of the Ear, without charge, until cured, thereby prov- 
ing his success unequaled, and protecting the deaf from being 
swindled by paying self-styled Aurists exorbitant fees in ad- 
vance, and the inflietion of still more serious evile, by permitting 
the oun of dangerous remedies by inexperienced and un- 
hands. 

Or . may here state, that he has no connection whatever with 
any person advertising to cure deafness. Neither has he given 
permission for the publication of a certificate, purporting to 
emanate from him, and cannot, therefore, be responsible for any 
alarming consequences resulting from rashness and desperation. 
The loss of money may not be material to some persons, but the 
deprivation of one of the most important of the senses ought to 
be regarded and treated with more than ordinary solicitude. 

Deafness, noise in the head, and all disagreeable discharges 
from the ear, speedily and permanently removed, without eaus- 
ing = least = or say eeprye A cure in all cases guaran- 
teed where malformation does not exist. 

Thirteen years’ close and almost undivided attention to this 


branch of $y ractice, has enabled him to reduce his treat- 
ment to such a dedres of success as to find the most confirmed 
and cases yield by a steady attention to the means pre- 
scribed 


jestruction by fire of the Institution of which Dr. Harr- 
a... the head, neving temporarily released him from his du- 
ties in Philadelphia, he will receive calls during each mornin 
at No. 105 9th st., near University Place, until the first of A 4 
when he positively leaves for Europe. It would, therefore, be 
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‘PRUE FREEDOM. 


The commemoration of our National Independ- 
ence may well remind us of our Lord’s declara- 
tion respecting that freedom of soul, effected by the 
truth, of which all other kinds of freedom are but 
feeble types. That is not the true freedom which 
delivers the body from prison or from bonds, nor 
that which enfranchises the citizen; but he alone 
is free, who, receiving the adoption of a son, enters 
upon his inheritance as a conscious member of the 
family of God. We regard it as at once the most 











profound and most inspiring truth of Christianity,— 
this of spiritual freedom. All other kindsof liberty 
are but stepping-stones to the conception of this, 
and when this becomes a reality, it is the consum- | 
mation of dignity and happiness, nay, in a word, | 
of Godlikeness. There is a striking resemblance 
between bodily slavery and mental bondage to vice. 
For what is freedom if it do not admit of the ra- 
tional pursuit of happiness? And vice as little 
permits of this as imprisonment and oppression. 
What confinement and confiscation and violence 
even unto death is to the body, that is vice to the 
soul. It holds a man in check, when he would 
pursue after the good his better nature craves; it 
disables his mental faculties, as chains the mem- | 
bers of the body; it lacerates the conscience, as 
with a scourge of scorpions; it kills by inches, 
betrays to the executioner, or hurries to suicide. 
** Whosoever,’’ said Christ, “ committeth sin, is the 
servant of sin.” And to His disciples He said, 
* Ye shali know the truth, and the truth shall 
make youfree.” As there is a slavery inherent in 
sin, so liberty resides in truth—it enfranchises. 
Knowledge, we say, is power; but we mean the 
knowledge of truth. For truth alone is powerful. 
Error is weakness. There probably is no good 
possible or desirable to man, which the knowledge 
of some truth might not secure him. Or, to say 
the same thing in another form—there is no evil 
to which we aro liable, which the knowledge of 
some truth might not have prevented, or from 
which it has not now the power to redeem us. Take 
the case of diseases. The history of medical 
science teaches us what power resides in 
truth. Small-pox, the scourge of Christendom once, 
is 80 no longer, for we have discovered a preven- 
tive. The Plague, the destroying angel of tho 
earth, a visitor of London, too, before tho puri- 
fications effected by the Great Fire, is not to 
be dreaded by communities understanding and prac- 
icing the laws of sanitary reform; but it may 
yet visit our own metropolis, for the very reason 
that it makes its home amid the filth and squalor of 
Oriental cities. Surgery, armed with anawsthetic 
agents, performs its most critical and torturing 
operations with entire unconsciousness on the 
part of the patient. With such auguries as these, 
furnished by the successes of the past, it is not 
too much to believe that every disease has its an- 
tidote, locked up amid secrets to be revealed when 
men shall be prepared to receive, and God’s pur- 
poses have ripened to bestow, the wonderful boon. 
In like manner, it is in the power of truth to de- 
fend from loss of property, and the shortening of 
live by violence. Nota wind is let loose over the 
plains of ocean, tossing them into liquid moun- 
tains, which does not blow obedient to some law of 








nature; and meteorology may yet discover those 
laws. Not a current marks the surface of the 
deep which may not be mapped down in the 
geography of the sea, as accurately as rivers on 
the land. And when this shall be done, and 
science shall enable the mariner to foresee the 
coming storm, and understand the set of currents, 
he may make his calculations free from peril to 
life and property. We have already achieved a | 
marvelous exemption from one of the most ter- | 
rific agents of destruction in nature. With metal- | 
lic points above us, we conduct the lightnings of 
heaven harmlessly to the ground; and looking | 
out from our homes, we can contemplate the ter- 

rors of the coming storm, fearless of its power to 

touch us in life or limb. 

But these examples, all of them illustrations of | 
the enfranchisements effected by truth, are poor 
exhibitions of the freedom with which the truth | 
of Christianity makes free. This is freedom from all | 
fear, in the sweet sense of reconciliation with God. | 
The condemning sentence of the law, if not re- 
pealed, rolls in harmless thunders above the be- 
liever’s head. The conscience is relieved from the 
sense of guilt. “ Being justified by faith, we have | 





peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ | 
He has died that we might not die; suffered that | 


we might not suffer; borne our sins that we might 
not bear them; and now believing in Him, in His 


boundless leve, and power as boundless, we are | 


free from the condemning sentence of the law, free 
and eternity. 


sense of reconciliation with God, but in conscious 
reconciliation to men. He who has ever felt the 
love of Christ breathing upon him, and awaken- 
ing a responsive love te Christ, finds it an easy 
thing thereafter to love an enemy, and to return 
blessing for cursing ; for the sense of God and 
eternity is so powerful and all-absorbing, that as 
the sun-light extinguishes canqdJe-light, so this sub- 
ordinates and puts out of sight every other passion 
that burns in the soul. The Christian has no roem 
in his heart, and no desert tract of time in his life, 
to occupy with unrewarding conflicts with his fel- 
low men. Happy in himself, and above all happy 
in his God and Savior, he can afford to forego re- 
venge; he feels free to forgive and bless where 
others have freedom only to hate and curse. 

But this is only one element of the freedom of those 
happy sons of God, who have found that to do per- 
fectly right is to be perfectly happy, that the ser- 
vice of God is perfect freedom. Made as we were 
for perfect holiness, it is only as we approach this, 
the end of our being, that every faculty falls into 
its right place and function, and our nature acts 
freely, harmoniously,—every part working as if 
each were all, and all working together as if there 
were no parts. - The perfect freedom of a ehild of 
God is the perfection of a wonderful nature, run- 
ning along the path of God’s commands without 
hindrance and without fatigue ; disporting itself in 
the exuberance of free life; happy, because con- 
sciously capable only of holy choices ; and free, 
because, by the nature God has given us, perfect 
holiness is perfect freedom. It may be a contra- 
diction in the language of the schools, within the 


| Breckinridge in opposition to the hideous injust- 


| more dirt than the other party would venture to 
from every fear in anticipation of death, judgment, | 
But this, far from being all, is but | 
the beginning. Christ makes free, not oaly in the | 


narrow limits which ignorance fixes around the 
infinite truth of God, but it is no contradiction in 
Christian experience, that the highest form of. 
freedom is obedience to God, coming under a law 
of necessity. There is a kind of necessity which 
is the loftiest freedom. It is the necessity of a per- | 
fect holiness, like that of Christ’s, which was 
sinless in deepest darkness of spirit, and obedient 
even unto death, and like theirs, which we hope 
will be also ours, when in our Father's house we 
shall be like Christ, seeing Him as He is. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





Turere are many chances that the propesed con- 
vention of New School Presbyterians, to institute | 
a pro-slavery General Assembly, will never meet. | 
Weare sorry forthis. A distinctively pro-slavery | 
Presbyterian sect, built on the foundation of the 
Southern new-light doctrine, would probably be, 
as the times are, a useful institution. The collis- 
ion which would be likely to ensue between that 
sect, if organized in sufficient strength, and the 
Old School Presbyterian body, would be as edify- 
ing as the correspondence between the Southern 
Aid Society and the Old School Assembly’s Board 
of Domestic Missions, and might be productive of 
greater and better results. But without anticipat- 
ing any merely incidental consequences of the new | 
organization as related to its nearest rival in the 
competition for Southern confidence, we are fully 
persuaded that every movement which the minis- 
ters and churches of all denominations in the 
Southern states may make toward putting the fact | 
of the Southern apostasy from the old and catholic 
doctrine of evangelical Christendom, into the form 
of separate ecclesiastical institutions, is a move- | 
ment in the right direction. Doubtless a hearty 
renunciation of their new and anti-christian 
doctrine is far more to be desired than their seces- 
sion, but if they will eontinue in their apostasy, 
their voluntary separation is a thing to be desired 
rather than deprecated. It is fit that such an 
apostasy from the first principles of “ the doctrine 
that is according to godliness,” should be devel- 
oped into a heresy, in the ancient meaning of the 
word. 

As to the schism between the Old School Pres- 
byterians and their quondam brethren of the New 
School connection, our prepossessions are with the 
exscinded party rather than with their adversaries. 
In the free states the New School brethren—those 
of them especially who have not been born eccle- | 
siastically since the date of the excision—are, on | 
the whole, men of New England sympathies, the- | 
ologically and ecclesiastically. They honor the | 
memory of the great New England theologians,— 
such as Dwight, Emmons, Smalley, Bellamy, and 











the Edwardses, father and son. In their way of 
thinking, generally—unless they have changed 
since they became a “ denomination”—a church is 
a church, and “a denomination” (as they use the 
word) is only a voluntary confederation of church- 
es—a merely human arrangement with no partic- 
ular divine authority, and no power but what is 
given distinctly in the constitution. Our Old 
School friends (whose friendship we desire to cul- 
tivate by all just and Christian means) must notbe 
too much offended if we say that our “ brotherly 
love” yearns more distinctly toward the exscinded 
brethren than toward them. We cannot help lik- 
ing the Evangelist better than the N. Y. Odserver, 
and the American Presbyterian better than its 
neighbor and namesake which is not American. 
And we hope that inasmuch as the New School 
brethren are likely to be relieved of their unfortu- 
nate connection with ministers and churches hold- 
ing the doctrine of the Southern Apostasy, a re- 
vival of the old spirit in their ranks will overpow- 
er the vagaries (theological and ecclesiastical) 
which some of their younger presbyters are begin- 
ning to exhibit. 

But New School Presbyterianism at the South, 
as we have understood it, is, and has been ever 
since the excision, a very different thing from that 
which bears the same name in the North-western 
and Middle states. When we saw the principal 
organ of Southern New-Schoolism, not far from 
twenty years ago, attempting to rouse the fire-eat- 
ing fanaticism of that section against the Old 
School party, because, forsooth, Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge had dared to speak out against the 
wickedness of slavery,—we began to be suspicious 
of what that kind of New-Schoolism might turn 
out to be. The New England theology once taught 
at Maryville, and the fervent and vigorous evan- 
gelism once represented by such men as Nelson, | 
Gallagher, and the F. A. Ross of thirty years ago, 
—still live, we trust, in Eastern Tennessee, but | 
that district is, in many respects, more related to 
the North than to the South; and even there, if 
we may judge from the testimony of the Presby/e- 
rian Witness, there has been a lamentable “ falling 
away.” Some eminent and excellent men among 
the Southern Presbyterians adhered to the ex- 
scinded party in 1837 ; but we think there is little 
room for doubt that in Virginia and Kentucky, 
and still more in the more Southern states, the 
main strength of Presbyterianism, in respect to in- 
tellectual force and moral and religious worth, as | 
well as in respect to numbers, went with the Old | 
School party. This was partly—not wholly—be- 
cause the exscinded Synods were under some sus- 
picion of being infected with “ Abolitionism.” 
The few who, in the slaveholding states, adhered 
to the New School Assembly, were tempted to 


| 








| strengthen their position by taking extreme ground 


in behalf of “Southern Institutions.” How could 
they afford to testify against legalized abomina- 
tions, or to stand with such men as Young and 


ice of slavery? Under the temptation of the 
devil, they thought they might thrive by eating 


swallow. A twenty years’ experiment of that 
diet has added nothing to the soundness or vigor 
of their moral constitution, and nothing to their 
dignity in public estimation at the South. They 
have only choked themselves in their preposter- 
ous attempts at deglutition. How sad a fate is that 
of Dr. Ross! Removed from the more healthful 
ae of East Tennessee to the malarious atmo- 


| spnere of Alabama, he has “ bowed in the house 
| of Rimmon,” he has burned incense to the foul 


spirit of oppression, he has wronged his own moral 
intuitions and instincts, till he has forgotten the 
first principles of his Tennessee Hopkinsianism. 
Unless he is misrepresented by reporters, he actu- | 
ally avows the impious opinion that there is no | 
such thing as “ eternal right,”"—an opinion which 
not only makes God’s arbitrary power the ultimate 
ground of all the difference between right and | 
wrong, but expressly takes away God’s “ eternal | 
right” to reign. The atroci onsistency of Dr. 
Ross’s logic, while it does credit’to his Hopkinsian 
training, is none the less a warning to all who are 
tempted to undertake the defense of slavery. He 
who will maintain that the Southern system of | 
slavery is not wrong, if he will be consistent, must | 
end with the principle that might makes right, and 
that the “Judge of all the earth” cannot “do 
right,” because there is no might to govern him. 
To this complexion has Southern New-Schoolism 
come by a long-continued and exeessive practice 
of eating dirt in deference to what is supposed to | 
be the public opinion of the South. 

We repeat our regret that the proposed Wash- | 
ington Convention is so likely to be a failure. We 
regret that there is so little prospect of a General 
Assembly founded on the doctrine that the system 








which in these United States seizes one hundred 








thousand new-born ehildren every year, and dooms 
them in their innocence and helplessness to a pen- 
alty more dreadful than imprisonment in a peni- 
tentiary for life,—is a good thing and approved of 
God. Those who hold such a doctrine ought to 
come out and be separate, that “every man who 
feareth God and worketh righteousness” may 
stand afar off and say, “ To their assembly, mine 
honor, be not thou united.” 


THE PURITAN RECORDER ON THE 
DIACONATE, 


Ir was far from our intention to advert again to 
the action of the Church of the Puritans in up- 
holding Dr. Cheever, and in setting aside those 

eacons who had made themselves obnoxious by 
public and persistent opposition to the pastor. That 
action was so entirely within the competence of 
the Church as a church of Christ, and so fully in 
accordance with its own rules ef government, 
that whatever may be thought of its expediency, 
we do not see how a question of principle can be 
raised in the case. And the public discussion of 
the affairs of a particular church, where these ia- 
volve no principle affecting the public, is simply 
an impertinence. 

But the Puritan Recorder professes to find in 
this action a violation of principle, affecting the 
whole Congregational body. Alluding to the 
change made by the Church of the Puritans in 
its diaconate, which substitutes a specified term of 
office for the usual indefinite tenure, the Puritan 
remarks : 

“Our objections against this course of action 
touch both general principles and individual rights. 
We have not space here to argue at length upoa 
the general principles. We have simply to say 
that the life-tenure of deacons is supported by the 
usage of Congregational churches, which usage is 
their common law ; and no limitations of it have 
any sanction in the Scriptures. It is very true 
that an independent church, acting only for itself, 
and with no reference to the general interests of the 
churches, and spurning all obligations to follow 
the usages and rules of the common sisterhood of 
churches, may adopt such a principle; that is to 
say, there is no ecclesiastical power from without 
to hinder such a church from doing this. Yet, 
when doing it, she cannot claim to be acting in all 








things, according to Congregational principles and | 


usage. 
as a church of Christ, yet she does sin against the 
common order and peace of the Congregational 
churches. 
which the principle of the communion of churches 
meets and modifies, or limits, that of the independ- 
ency of the churches. It is not one of simple in- 
dependency ; but independency restrained for the 
common good of all, and observing common prin- 
ciples of order. The life-tenure of the deacon’s 


She may not thereby forfeit her standing, | 


The Congregational system is one in | 


office is one of these common principles; and the | 
church that, by virtue of her independency, ex- | 
cludes this principle, so far forth sets herself | 


against Congregationalism and the communion of 
the churches.’ 


; 
The Puritan proceeds to argue that the Church | 
has violated the rights of the deacons whom it has | 


dropped from its service by a change of its rule, 


and denounces this as “an act of ecclesiastical | 


violence.” 
It seems clear to us that the Puritan confounds 
two things which are entirely distinct, viz. the per- 


petuity of the office of deacon in every local | 
church—which accords with the teachings of the | 


New ‘Testament; and the permanence of incum- 
bents in that office, of which the New Testament 
says nothing. 
organization, should have deacons. 
tural, end this is Congregational. 

follow that to be either Scriptural or Congregational 
a church should retain the same persons in the office 
of deacon through life,any more than that it should 
retain its pastor for life, in his more vital office. 
Although the general 
churches on this point is as the Puritan states it, 
e “life-tenure” in the office of deaconis not of the 
essence of Congregationalism, any more than a 
life-tenure of the pastorate over a particular 
church belongs to the essence of the Congregation- 
al polity. Nochurch violates the comity of the 
churches by establishing a rotary diaconate. The 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn—taking pat- 
tern in this respect from some of the churches in 


This is Serip- 


| Connecticut,—has for ten years had the rule of 


rotation in its deaconship. But the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, which elects its deacons for an 
indefinite time, has not for that cause refused to 
fellowship its thriving sister across the East river. 
A deacon of this very Church of the Puritans some 
time ago requested a dismission to another church, 
but did not resign his office of deacon. Did he 
therefore continue to be a deacon in the Church 
of the Puritans, after he had been dismissed toa 
Presbyterian church? Or did he violate ‘‘a sa- 
cred compact” with the church by taking himself 
out of the office of deacon without having first 
asked their permission? But it is a poor rule that 
will not work both ways. 

The Puritan must abandon its lofty ground of 
Scripture and Congregationalism as against such 
a change as that which the Church of the Puri- 
tans has made, and confine its strictures to the 
manner in which that change was accomplished. 
Indeed, it clearly concedes this when it says, “ If 
the Church of the Puritans wished to change the 
life-tenure of its deaconship, it could have done it 
by exceptions, saving the rights of existing officers, 
and adding, if it saw fit, to the existing board of 
deacons.” But where then would have beea the 
inviolable usage of the Congregational churches, 
of which just above the Puritan makes so much ? 

As to “the rights of existing officers,’ had the 
Puritan Recorder possessed a copy of the Manual 
of the Church of the Puritans, it would hardly 
have magnified these inte such proportions. The 


| only rule touching the deaconship is this: ‘ The 


permanent officers of this church shall be a Pastor, 
or Pastors, and Deacons; the officers for the year 


| shall be a Clerk, a Treasurer, and a Committee of 


Brethren.” Here the word “ permanent” stands 
in contrast with an annual election. Does itimply 
a “life-tenure” in the Pastoral office? The ex-dea- 
cons who were so active to effect the pastor's removal, 
and who now plead this rule as giving them a life- 
tenure, do not seem to have so understood it. Does 
the word “permanent” in that rule signify that 
the deacons may hold on for life, bat the pastor 
may be notified to qu® at their pleasure? There 
is no other rule of the church by which they can 
plead a “life-tenure” of their office. And if that rule 
means what is claimed, it obviously gives to Dr. 
Cheever an equal life-lease of the pulpit of the 
Church of the Puritans. 

Had the rule defined a term of ycars, the dea- 
cons might have complained of their summary 


| ejection from office before that term of years had 


expired. But the rule fixes no term; and it is in 
the power of the Church to interpret, to define, or to 
change its rules, provided it does this in an order- 
ly way. The pastor could be regularly dismissed 
only in the way in which he was installed, by call- 
ing in anadvisory Council. But the deacons were 
simply elected by the Church without any limita 
tion as to time, and the body which elected them 
may afterwards fix any limits which it deems best 
to the term of their service. It elected them to be 
helpers, not governors; representatives and ser- 
yants, not dictators for life. 

Another rule of the Church provides that “the 
Confession of Faith, Covenant, Rules, and declar- 
ation of principles governing the Church, shall not 
be altered except by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present, and voting, at an Annual Meeting ; 
such alteration having been proposed in writing 
at a previous business meeting.” The new rule fix- 
ing the term of the deacon’s office was announced 


Every chureh, to be complete in its | 


But it does not | 


usage of Congregational | 





at a business meeting prior to an Annual Meeting ; 
it was referred to a Committee, who reported to the 
Annual Meeting, and was there adopted by vote 
of more than two-thirds of the chureh. It is dif- 
ficult to see what rights of the deacons were inter- 
fered with in this process. The body that made, 
unmade them in a regular way,and in the exercise 
of a power which was expressly reserved to it, by 
the rule above quoted. 

But the Puritan would have us believe that this 
was an act of radical independency, by which the 
Church of the Puritans violated the comity of the 
churches. Let us see. With such diversity of 
usage as obtains among Congregationalists in New 
England, it is somewhat hazardous for any one 
journal to set itself up as an oracle of “ the church- 
es of God.”” We well remember how staid minis- 
ters in Connecticut were scandalized at the state- 
ment that Dr. Kirk had formally united with the 
Mount Vernon church as a simple member, before 
he was inducted into the pastoral office over it. 
That a pastor should be a member of the church 
to which he ministers, is a thing almost unknown 
in Connecticut, while almost universal in Massa- 
chusetts. And we have heard the Congregational 
churches of New York described as “ radical” for 
copying that important feature of Massachusetts 
Congregationalism. 

There is much diversity among New England 
Congregationalists in their estimate of the office of 
deacon. A very respectable, though by no means 
a universal and final authority in such matters, is 
Punchard’s View of Congregationalism. The 
third edition of this work was published last year 
by the Congregational Board of Publication, having 
been revised expressly at their request. As this 
Board is located at Boston, and numbers in its 
list of officers such eminently sound, judicious, 
and conservative divines as Rev. Parsons Cooke, 
D.D., Rev. Bennet Tyler, D.D., Rev. Enoch Pond, 
D.D., &c., we presume that the Puritan Recorder 
will admit that it is good authority. 

Now we have searched Punchard’s View in vain 
for any mention of /life-tenure as essential to the 
office of deacon. He speaks of the permanence of 
that office in the churches, in contrast with certain 
temporary offices of Apostolic times, but not of life- 
incumbents in the office. But what is more to 
our purpose is, that while Punchard himself takes 
high ground as to the deaconship, and holds that 
deacons should be ordained, he fully concedes the 
right of individual churches to make their own 
regulations touching this class of officers. In an 
appendix he publishes a ‘‘ report on the induction 
of deacons” submitted to the Union Church in Es- 
sex street, Boston, May 19, 1843, and prefaces it 
with the remark that “this report, though not en- 
tirely accordant with views already expressed, on 
the ordination of deacons, yet presents those of 
many sound Congregationalists.’’ 

Now this report, in the face of the Cambridge 
platform and the ancient usage of the churches, pro- 
tesis against “the induction of deacons by the im- 
position of hands.” The report goes on to say, 
(p. 345,) ““ We would by no means interfere with 
the present usage of the churches ;” but speaks of 
this as ‘‘a mere usage,” which “ we are at liberty to 
lay aside if a change of circumstances should re- 
quire it.” What! Is there “ radicalism” in Essex 
street? Has the author of the ‘* South-side View” 
grown “ultra for freedom?’ Has that church 
gonc over to Independency ? It declares that it is at 
liberty, for its own convenience, to lay aside a 
“ usage of the churches” with respect to the induc- 
tion of deacons. And the Congregational Board 
print this declaration of Independence with the re- 
mark that such are the views of “‘ many sound Con- 
gregationalists.”” And yet, for doing an equiva- 
lent thing,—modifying a usage of the churches 
with respect to the term for which the office 
shall be occupied, —the Church of the Puritans is 
denounced by the Puritan Recorder as having 


‘ 


abandoned Congregationalism for Independency. . 


Possibly that journal will favor the churches of 
New York with an edict beginning, “It hath seem- 
ed good to the Holy Ghost and to US to lay on you 
these necessary burdens.”’ 

“It isa principle of Congregationalism,” says 
Punchard, “that every church is competent to 
choose its own officers, discipline its own members, 
and transact all other appropriate business, independ- 
ently of any other church, or ecclesiastical body or 
person ;” or in other words, “ that all church power 
ts vested in the hands of those who constitute the 
church.” (p. 54.) “ This Association must have 
the right to choose such officers, make such regula- 
tions, and adopt such measures as are essential to 
the ends for which it is formed.” (p. 5$.) And 
again: “No body of believers can be considered 
anentire, complete church, whigg has not the pow- 
er and right to do all that is es: al to its person- 
al well-being and usefulness.’’ (p. 192, note.) 

These principles are gravely set forth by the 
venerable Congregational Board at Boston; but 
when put in practice on Union Square they become 
the most radical Independency. Says the Puritan 
Recorder : 

“The question, whether deacons should hold 
their office for life, or only fora definite number 
of years, is in a fair way to come into discussion. 
The recent agitations in Dr. Cheever’s church in 
New York have made that a question which we 
hed before regarded as unquestionable. On this 
account, the discussion there raised has more than 
a local interest. Facts are multiplying to show 
that the Congregationalism of New York is quite 
distinct from that of New England, in its having 
adopted some elements of radicalism which are 
here rejected. Itis much to be regretted that it 
should be so; for it repels from the Congregation- 


an ranks, many New England people. The radi- 
calism of New York Congregationalism is now the 
greatest source of its weakness ; yea, and of the 
weakness of the entire denomination as a body.” 


As to “the weakness of New York Congregation- 
alism” (!!) and the defectionof a certain class of 
New England people “into the Presbyterian 
ranks,’ we may have somewhat to say hereafter to 
the fathers and brethren of New England. But the 
‘“‘radicalism” of New York Congregationalism has 
been adopted bodily by the Congregational Board 
of Publication in its edition of Punchard’s View, 
and the Puritan had better turn its attacks upon 
that institution before meddling farther with 
churches that are not likely to be daunted or dam- 


this matter of “radicalism.” 


The charge as it stands is as easy to make | 


as the thing itself is difficult todefine. For exam- 
ple: We presume that the Rev. Parsons Cooke, 
D.D., of Lynn, will not be scandalized at being 
classed with “conservative” divines ;—men who 
oppose all ultraism as akin to heresy, and all here- 
sy as “worthy of the judgment.” Yet in the 
New York Evangelist of Dec. 17, 1846, we find 
““ Mr. Hale, of New York, and Rev. Parsons Cooke, 
of the Boston Puritan,” characterized as “ ulira 
Congregationalists,” men of “narrow sectarian- 
ism” and “ sectarian violence,”"—which sounds as 
badly as the “ ecclesiastical violence” new charged 
upon the Church of the Puritans. We find Mr. 
Hale and Dr. Cooke put in contrast with “ men of 
enlarged views, of catholic spirit, and genuine pi- 
ety.” All this was openly charged upon Dr. Cooke 
more than ten yearsago. It was even intimatedthat 
he was forsaking genuine, old-fashioned, New En- 
gland Congregationalism, “for the wildness and 
laxness of the English Independents of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

These charges were made over his own name, 
by a Presbyterian minister who filled the post of 
Moderator of the Triennial General Assembly. 
We did not credit them at the time; and now, af- 








| cent. of the whole. 
| centrated in 18 counties, which in « population of 
| 216,620, have 58,218 slaves, or about 27 per cent. 
These counties rule Missouri and supply ruffians | 








ter ton years, if any one should say that Rev. Dr. 


ency, that he is a man of “ narrow sectarianism,” 
that he writes with “‘ sectarian violence,” and, in 
short, that he is the very opposite of those “ men 
of enlarged views, of catholic spirit and genuine 
piety,”” who have been the leaders of Congroga- 
tional churches in New England, how far would 
all this be credited, beyond the circle of Metho- 
dists in the town of Lynn? Yet the Puritan 


brings such eharges by the wholesale against the | 


Congregationalists of New York, whose ortho- 


doxy of faith and of practice is as unimpeachable — 


as that of evangelical Congregationalists any- 
where in New England. 


igan City, and advocated the abrogation of the 
Plan of Union—a measure that was afterwards 
put into practice by the General Association of 
New York, and endorsed by the Albany Conven- 
tion. 

For like reasons, the Congregationalists of New 
York have been denounced as ‘radical’ by a party 
in the Presbyterian Church, who wished to use 
Congregational money and influence for their own 
aggrandizement. That cry, thus originated, the 
Puritan Recorder has caught up against brethren 
of a common name and faith. Thecharge of rash- 
ness and disorder which it implies is utterly false. 
The Congregationalism of New York is free, lib- 
eral, manly, not technical or hide-bound. But it 
holds the same doctrines, and walks according to 
the same substantial rules of order, with the Con- 
gregationalism of New England, especially of its 
Northern and Eastern parts. It has done some ser- 
vice to the cause of free principles in Church and 


State, throughout the country; and it expects to | 
do much more, in the long and great Future which | 
It has thrived thus far without | 
help from the Puritan, or the diminishing clique of | 
which that is the organ, and it intends to do this in | 


it anticipates. 


time to come. If anything could make the Con- 
gregational body ‘ weak,’ either here or in the coun- 
try at large, it would be that sort of reckless 
and abusive attack, which tke Puritan. Recorder 
has so long indulged in toward all who do not pro- 
nounce its shibboleths, and which it evidently 
identifies with orthodoxy. 


tan itself will sometime be ashamed of it. 





INDECOROUS AND DECEPTIVE 
PORTING. 


RE- 


Ir is curious to see how earnest is the effort of 
the reporter for the Observer and the Evangelist, 


from the General Convention of Vermont and the | 


General Association of Massachusetts, to make it 
appear that the Resolutions which were passed by 


each of those bodies,—approving the recent action | 


of the Committee of the Home Missionary Society 


on the subject of slaveholding churches,—were | 
| brethren 


passed hastily, without deliberation or discussion, 
and do not jusily represent the sentiments of the 
clergymen and laymen in those states. In each 
case the very enthusiasm of the meeting, which 
made argument superfluous and opposition impos- 
sible, is altogether ignored, and the result is re- 
presented as a mere accident of haste ; the undeni- 
able unanimity being accounted for by the theory 
that some did not know that such action was pro- 
posed, and that others who did know it were not 
prepared for the discussion. 

This unity in misrepresentation would be much 
more curious than it is except for the fact, or what 
is reported as such, that all these communications 
four in number, were from precisely the same hand ; 
that the signatures which the writer takes to him- 


2 46 ; neg ” “em , 9 | 3 4 
self, of “ Alex.,” “ Crito,”“ Clement,” and“ Carey,” | ang doubt to get a clear view and apractical co 


| mand of a new tongue ; 
| sueceeded so that he may safely attempt to spe 


represent just one person, and no more ; and that 
he is one whose prejudices and partialities, as well 
as his pre-commitments, make such arepresentation 


quite natural to him. Of the manliness of this kind | 


of bush-fighting, we have nothingto say. But we 
should like to know whether one of the duties of 
the District Secretary of the Sunday School Union 
in Massachusetts is understood to be this: of du- 
plicating himself as an anonymous reporter for two 
Presbyterian papers in New York, and taking the 
opportunity to misrepresent the attitude of tho 
churches and ministers of New England toward a 
sister Society ? 
at Philadelphia, all we have to say is that the 
Sunday School Union has some friends now which 
it will not long keep. 


We are glad to see that The Congregationalist, 


at Boston, has called the attention of its subscri- 


bers, and of the officers of the Union, to this mat- | Rp cote 
| asermon of Dr. Bushnell, preached in California 


ter; and we join that paper in demanding some 
explanation of this gross indecorum, and some as- 
surance that it shall not be repeated. And we 
may as well have an explicit answer to the 
demand first as last. For other institutions and 


eauses in New England, as sacred and useful, and | 
dear to the churches, as the Home Missionary So- | 
ciety, have suffered heretofore by the same system | 
of anonymous attacks from perambulating and ir- | 
responsible malcontents, and it is quite time the | 


thing was put a stop to. 
— e+e —— 


EMANCIPATION IN MISSOURI. 


Tus map on our last page will arrest the eye of 
every reader. It is a telling argument against the 


| arrogance of the slave interest in Missouri, which 
has perpetrated or instigated all the outrages com- | 


: 1- | mitted in Kansas. 
al churches there, and throws into the Presbyteri- | 


That interest concerns a mere 
fraction of the population, and embodies a small 
per-centage of the wealth of Missouri; yet it pre- 
sumes to dictate law to the whole state of Missou- 
ri, and to impose its tyranny upon the free soil 
of Kansas. The state of Missouri is divided into 
107 eounties, which have a total population of 
91950. Of this population, less than 70,000 are 
slaves. And these slaves are concentrated mainly 
in the middle belt of counties along the Missouri 
river. The black lines on the map show just 
where slavery exists, and in what ratio to the soil 
and population. 

In 25 counties, having a population of 103,284, 


| there are but 1,173 slaves, or but little over one 
| per cent. 
aged by its assaults. A word or two, however, on | 


No one of these twenty-five counties 
has one hundreg slaves. 

"In 64 countiés, having a population of 596,046, 
there are but 4,531 slaves, or less than seven por 
The slave population is con- 


to invade Kansas. 

Does any one ask how such a minority eam rulo? 
Politicians and party combinations furnish the so- 
lution. 


question which Mr. Helper has put so clearly to 
all that class in the South :—Will you submit to 
the dictation of an oligarchy against your own 
best good? His remedy must be tried. The 
non-slaveholding whites must take the power 
into their own hands, and elect no slaveholder to 
office. Let there be but two parties; the party of 
Slavery and the party of Freedom. 

We have lately received from a friend in St. 
Louis an encouraging aceount of the prospects of 
the emancipation party in Missouri. He writes, 


“The battle of emancipation has begun in this | 


state, never to cease, 1 believe, until Missouri is 
free. Last year’s ruffian atrocities have been sal- 
utary in their reaction, and are driving the luke- 
warm, the indifferent, and the timid to decision. 


Dr. Cooke was de- | 
nounced as ultra, a wild and reckless Independ- | 


ent, because he attended the Convention in Mich- | gregational Board of Publication should adopt Rey. 





But Congregationalism | 
is vital enough to outlive even that; and the Puri- | 


| winter; 
| travelers, or transient residents. 
| also has a small Bible class of Armenian young 


| felt when I first ventured to presch in this strange 


If this is understood and endorsed | 


leap outof the temple and let it fall! 
| Christian, every man, is in the same terms of duty 





| has been assigned to Stephen Knowlton, of Pittsfield 
The great question for the non-slavehold- | 
ing population of Missouri to determine is just the | 








| The ruffian invasions of Kansas last Jelihie 4 
Cooke is given to ultraism, that he has renounced — oe 
Congregationalism for the radicalism of Independ- 


autumn caused many a sleepless night in this city 
We dreaded to read the despatches each morning 

- +. But now the eapital is outstripping the 
provinces in the race of shame. The most go}. 
emn and trusted tribunal Known to our civil eon. 
stitution has finally put the capstone on that Pan- 
demonium of Slaveocracy at which the meaner 
Douglasses and Toombses have been at work else. 
where. But it is needful to keep the Northern 
mind under the constant pressure of every now 
and More atrocious outrages. With it, crystalli- 
zation and combination take place only under tre. 
mendeus pressure.” 


— —_$_» @ 4—____— 


TRACT ON CONGREGATIONALISN. 


Some time ago we reeommended that the Con- 


J. W. Wellman’s sermon on Church Polity, as a 
standardtract. The following letter was received 
soon after, but has been mislaid. We trust that 
the Board will adopt the suggestion, and give wide 
eurrency to this valuable and timely discourse. 


Katamazoo, Mich., May 5, 1857. 

Dear Ixpepenpent :—I am glad to see your pro- 
posal that the Congregational Board adopt Rey. J 
W. Wellman’s sermon on the Church Polity of our 
Forefathers, as a permanent tract. A few copies 
of this sermon have strayed hither, and every one 
who reads it says— This meets the case.” A 
strong desire is felt by those few readers to have 
an edition printed. I am ready to take one hun- 
dred, and a layman in another county wants an- 
other hundred copies. It meets a want, and would 
have a great sale. Almost weekly I am asked by 
persons right from New England, “ In what respects 
does the Congregational form of church govern 
ment differ from the Presbyterian?” This sermon 
lays down the landmarks, or rather defines them in 
a most clear and convincing way. It is needed at 
the West, and will do good in the East; let the 
Board give it to us. Fraternally, E. T 

THE TONGUE LOOSED! 

Our readers who have taken a special interest 

in the mission to the Copte, will rejoice to learn 


| that Mr. Martin has begun to preach to them in 


their vernaeular. While Brother Martin was yet 
in his preparatory studies and observations, we 
knew that no special enthusiasm could be enkin- 
dled in this country for the new mission. Bu 
now that his tongue is loosed and fruits appear, 
will not the friends of missions make some specia) 
contribution to this field? It is indispensable + 


| the success of the mission that a physician should 


be gent out forthwith. 
the American Missionary Mr. Martin writes 


In the July number of 


i 


“ At nine a.M. on Sabbath we have the Arabic 
preaching service, at which brother M. Cague and 
myself have been able to take our turns regu 
larly since February Ist, and of which we have 
had the sole charge for a month past, the other 
being temporarily absent. In the 
afternoon at one P.M., is @ Bible class in Arabic 
in another quarter of the city, at which, how- 
ever, I have been unable hitherto to be pres- 
ent for special reasons. At three p.m. is our 
English service, at which more than for- 
ty persons have sometimes been present the past 
a large proportion of them, however, 
Brother Murad 


men, who meet him on the Sabbath, the exercises 
being conducted in the Turkish language, with 


| which all the Armenians are familiar, while many 
| of them know only enough of Arabic for the most 


ordinary purposes. 
“T cannot describe to you the pleasure which | 


t 


and difficult tongue. I suppose that every mission- 


| ary has similar feelings, in view of the fact that he 


has long been laboring in the midst of confusion 


and when at last he hia 
peak 
from the oracles of God, he must feel that he 
speaks as a little child; and that if any fruit 
comes from his imperfect utterances, the ex 
lency of the power must be of God; for there \ 
under such circumstances, none in himself; an 
from a full heart he puts up the prayer, that ev: 
his words may not be wholly lost, but may be t 
means of quickening and salvation to some sou 
and he consecrates to God these, his * fir st fi uilS, 


| with the earnest hope that the full harvest may j 


be his. Brethren, pray for us, that our faith fa 
not, nor our zeal grow cold, in the midst of t 
dark and sin-cursed land.” 

2 © —————_——_— 
SPEND MONEY WHERE YOU MAKE If. 


Tue following pithy remarks upon the dut; 
Christians to spend their money for the cause o 
Christ in the place where they make it, are from 


They are quite as applicable to many Christians 
who use New York simply as a place for making 
money, and do nothing for the spiritual good 
the city. In this fact may be found one 

of the sad state of morals in this city, which 
ready is reacting against the interests of propert 
Wil not such Christians heed the lesson of duty 
thus eloquently enforced ? 


“No man has a right to come out and rifle (1 
fornia, and return to enjoy his gains, clear of all re- 
sponsibility for her welfare. God has a lien upon 
his money in favor of the state where he mad 
it, and he must pay it faithfully up before he goes 
preparing foundations of learning, and mercy, au! 
religion, that shall be acknowledgments to God and 
the state of his high obligations. It must also be 
a serious question of duty whether you have 4 
right ever to return. Most plainly you have 10 
right to be here at all for mere gain, apart from all 
duty toman. You bring the claims of duty with 
you, and they must be discharged. In society, the 
state, the church, God calls you to be pillars, and 
then having become such, what right have you to 
Every 


here with the ministers of religion, and is in just 
the same obligation as they, to be in the place 
where God puts him. No matter if it cost him a 
great sacrifice. What right has he to be excused 
from sacrifice. And where is the place to live 
joyfully and die gloriously, but the place that God 
appoints and duty sanctifies, however dear tie 
cost.” 


—-e- 





Query.—If Dr. Ross and his seceding followers 
shall succeed in their attempt to institute anole 
“ Presbyterian Church,”’ will the managers % the 
Tract House think it necessary, therefore, to °° 
a third Presbyterian in the Publishing Committee 
in which, eccording to the original plan, no 'W° 
members were ever to be of any one “ denomins 
tion ?” 





-e- 


Middlebury College.—Commencemgnt at Middle 


| bury College will occur on Wednesday, August 120 


A large class will graduate. The Valedictory Oral : 


On Tuesday preceding, Geo. W. Curtis will address 
the Philomathesian Society, and Geo. B. Cheever, 1)» 
the Philadelphian. The Associated Alumni will be 
addressed on Wednesday by Rev. Edwin Hall, D.D.. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, and a poem will be de- 
livered by Baxter Perry, Esq., of Boston. | 


-e- —— 
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Health of New Orleans,—No yellow fever = 
appeared here this season. The deaths in the city '* 
week were only 94—mostly children. 
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iends, mn all parts of the country, for 

We are indebted ec “inmereial department of this paper, = 
: continuance of such favors. Correspondents w 

Ce A. ne paper or fime in giving us optnions, “wet be 
please —— them ourselves te almost any extent. We wa 4 
En ae crown to be such—no gusss-work or report a 
Se body else believes to be true. This notice ts spe +~ n 
somebody Wes nant, bonker. and business man, whose interests 
= yrs te articles of TUB 
ticular 


INDEPENDENT are tntended more par- 
ly to conserve. a 





Railroad Speculations. 

The great crash in 1836-7 was brought about mainly 
vy speculations in land—not in wild lands atthe West, 
but in city and town lots—lots under water, as well as 
above water, lots in peopled cities and lots in paper 
cities, lots amongthe pines of Maine and on the flats of 
New Jersey, lots never seen except in night visions, never 
located except by the imagination, and lots never 
bought, owned, or paid for. In the opinion of almost 
everybody it only required lots of land to bring in’ lots 
of money. Some made fortunes, but more lost for- 
tunes. ‘It was, therefore, only a lot-tery business, 
while some lost their money, othezs lost their reason. 
Some retired to splendid mansions, and, for a while, 
fared sumptuously every day, while others retired to 
beggary, to the lunatic asylum, or—to that narrow lot 
of land where princes and the poor rest quietly togeth- 
er. The lesson then taught has been forgotten. The 
scene has changed, and behold “ all men are players” 
at another game or farce ! 

Who will believe it? From eight hundred to one 
thousand millions of dollars have been invested in this 
country in railroads. Not that immense sum in actual 
money—far from it. Probably four hundred millions 
in cash would have finished every railroad in the nation 
_free from debt. For the space of seven years past 
railroad speculations have been the order of the day. 
Everybody must have one of these great thoroughfares 
right by his own door. Whether the road was wanted 
or not—never mind—the time would come when it 
would pay handsomely. Now we are not opposed to 
railroads. On the contrary, we advocate them in every 
locality as fast as they can be built and paid for in uc- 
tual cash subscriptions—and no faster. Under such a 
system a system a State or a Nation may not grow as 
fast in a short space of time, but its ultimate strength 
and prosperity would be far greater. We do not mean 
by actual cash subscriptions, that the State or Nation 
We believe it 
to be the true policy of every government, under cer- 


never should aid in building a railroad. 


tain circumstances, to aid in such great enterprises. 
But where aid is thus extended, let it be eqivalent to, 
at least, a cash * dollar for dollar” subscription, and let 
the pledge be made in all cases before the road is com- 
menced. It would be refreshing indeed to see one 
Its stock, we 
predict, would be in demand for investment, rather 
than a foot-ball for * bulls and bears” to kick at. We 
| tothe gaze of our readers the 


now propose to unveil 
f our railroads have been “ got up.” 


road built and equipped on such a plan. 


way in which man) 

j The charter has been obtained by a set of un- 
principled speculators who have neither the money nor 
the capacity to engave in such an undertaking 

2 At least 5 per 
is spent in “extra services” in obtaining the charter 
from the legislature. or in silencing opposition to it. 

8. The charter 
managers only are chosen as will favor special routes, 


once obtained, such directors and 


whether wanted by a majority of the people or not; it 
being also distinctly understood that they and their 
friends shall get all the contracts and have all the out- 
side pickings and stealings which any grab-law code 
Probably another 5 per cent. is 
squandered in this way. : 

4. When some 5,000 or 6,000 dollars per mile have been 
obtained in “ subscriptions” by Tom, Dick, and Harry, 


ever recognized. 


then the “ ground is broken”—through champagne bot- 
tles and fat dinners, all to come out of the pockets of 
‘ subscribers” of course. 

5. The terms agreed upon with the contractors are 
half cash and half stock and bonds 
at least 20 per cent 


Here is a loss of 


6. The contractors then manage or try to manage 
to sub-let in short sections upon terms that will give 
them their stock and bonds “ free and clear.” 
for the iron, a “‘ distinguished financier” is secured in 
New York to negotiate the sale of their stock and 
bonds, and if necessary go or send to Europe to invite 
John Bull to take a little bite at this magnificent sugar- 
Usually Ex-Governors are preferred in the Eu- 
ropean department of this business. Nothing like a 
high ¢i‘/e to bait the hook on the other side of the wa- 


plum. 


ter. Ofcourse all these “contingent expenses” will 
foot up ‘ beautifully.” 
8. In selling the bonds, in order to make them a “‘first- 


rate investment,” the price is fixed at about 80. The 
stock a!l this time is kicked about the market at from 
30 to 60c.,—the price always depending upon the “ spe- 
cie reserve’ (’) in the banks. 

9. When the time comes to buy the iron, then “ finan- 
cial skill” isin demand. To “understand just how to 
reat question. They not only want 
iron without money, but they want both money and 
iron from the same quarter 


do it’ is now ¢he g 
So they make a contract 
for iron enough for a double track, and then on its arri- 
val sell half of it for money, and with that money pay 
the “financier” fur this extra dodging in raising the 
wind, reserving, of course, enough to pay Uncle Sam 
for duties and other demands, as far as it will go. 

10. 


meeting the interest on the bonds issued, &c. 


Ly this time a large floating debt is incurred in 
A sec- 
ond moitgage must now be executed, and bonds issued to 
meet this unexpected 
make sale of these securities is a prince in Wall street. 
] y hook and by crook the 


)} demand. The man who can 
work is Jone, the road is com- 
pleted, and “‘another gigantic enterprise, under eztra- 
rdinary difficulties,” is finished. The directors are puff- 
ed (at twenty-five cents per line) in the newspapers for 
their “ wonderful enerzy and skill,” and everybody is 
eatisfied,—except the stock and bond-holders, who have 
been abominably deceived and cheated 
overdrawn sketch 


This is not an 
; it is solemn truth, every word of it 
as can be proved in multitudes of instances. Now let 
any other kind of business. be managed in this way, and 
every mother's son engaged in it would be pronounced 
a fair candidate for the lunatic asylum. The stocks 
and bonds of our railroads should rank among the best 
securities in the market, and will soon do go if all par- 
ties interested will turn over a new leaf and demand a 
thorough reformation 

Reader, will you act upon our suggestion! If so, be- 
gin as near at home as possible. 

In the irauds committed by railroad 
prominent one remains to be stat- 
cealing of which is generally more 
We allude to the now well known fact 
that Vresidents or Directors share indirectly in the 
profits of the contractors. The contracts either for 
building the road, supplying the iron or other mate- 
rials, are given sometimes to the relatives or the busi- 
Ness partners of some of the Directors. Offers to con- 


enumeratin: 
managers, one vei 
ed, and one the cor 
successful 


‘fact Irom other parties, though on more favorable 
“emis, are rejected on various pretexts. 
On tt} . A p 
1 this score we have received a letter calling our 


attention to a statement made in one or two daily pa- 


oon to o effect that some of the Directors of the 
? ilwaukee & Mississippi Railroad Company were si- 
ent partners in the contract for the construction of 
that road. Such thinos,” says our correspondent very 
truly, “are not very uncommon in the management of 
ur railroads; but wherever such things are, they 
show villainy of the worst sort. All the mischiefs on 
‘he New York and New Haven Railroad began in just 
*uch a fraud.” 1 

We do not find on inquiry that in this case the charge 
“true. The line of this road, from Madison to Prairie 
Chien, ninety-five miles in length, was built under 
ne & Lockwood's contract fer $17,500 per mile. 
my Mr. Lockwood, however, who was the partner with 
—— in the contract, was at one time a Director in 
* ( ompany, but retired, as we are informed, before 
“ning Cooke in the contract. The contract for com- 
Pieting the road is now in other hands. 

We could 


OMe 


pers, “ 


point out one or two large railroads near 
; many of whose Directors have shared in the 


— of contracts made with the Company of which 

or are Directors. But perhaps the worst feature of 

oon management is the stock-jobbing indulged in 

oan moctenn, to the depreciation of the stock of the 
» Of which they are responsible conservators. 


Money Markets. 

The rates for the loan and discount of money have 
again fallen. Loans are to be had at 6 per cent., 
though the ordinary rate is 7; and discount rates 
tend downwards. The best discount brokers quote 8 to 
9.per cent. for prime endorsed paper, and 10 to 12 per 
eent. for other kinds. All other quotations are made 
by second-class houses who have not the best 
facilities. The bank statement is very favorable. 
The leans have been increased a million of dollars 
in consequence of the recent large increase to the 
paid-up capital of the banks. The actual deposits 
have increased $311,000, while the specie has only de- 
creased $170,000 ; though the export of gold last week 
was over a million of dollars, and the Sub-Treasury 
drew $548,000 out of bank. The Customs receipts 
were $1,994,950—showing a much increased business. 
The Sub-Treasury balance is again increasing. The 
fall in the price of gold in Europe has effectually stopped 
large exports hence. 

We give, as follows, a comparative statement of the 
imports at the port of New York for the week and since 
January 1 : 








1855. 1856. 1857. 
Dry goods...... ‘ $1,216,494 $2,701,919 $4,433,000 
General merchandise. . 2,259,064 2,215,874 3,352,666 
Total for the week....... 3,475,558 4,917,793 7,685,666 
Previously reported. . .. .67,493,313 107,577,827 114,577,415 
Since Jan. 1...........$70,968,871  $112,495,120  $122,263,081 


The following is a cemparative statement of the ex- 
ports (exclusive of specie) from New York to foreign 
ports for the week and since January 1 : 





1855. 1856. 

Total for the week $938,641 $1,226,230 $1, 112.879 
Previously reported... . . 32,022,177 37,982,831 37,471,019 
Since Jan. 1...........$32,960,818 $39,159,061 $33,583,893 


Foreign Exchange. 

The demand for exchange in Europe is light. Though 
109} is aeked by some for sterling, it cannot be gener- 
ally obtained only for settlements of credits. The 
highest rate is 1093, for bankers’ bills. Francs are 
5 174a5 15. 

Foreign Money Markets. 

The advices, both from France and England, are fa- 
vorable, though the English consols are reported rather 
lower in price. The harvests are progressing favora- 











bly. Another decline in the rate of discount in Lon- 
| don is expected. 


California. 


The Star of the West, from Aspinwall, brings us 
$1,511,000 in gold. 

The Legislature has passed a law imposing a stamp 
tax on bills of exchange drawn in California, but pay- 
able out of the state. The act was to take effect on 
the Ist of July next. The tax yries according to the 
amounts for which the bills are drawn; but on most 
| sums it is one-fifth of one per cent., or twenty cents 
| per one hundred dollars. This is calculated to lead to 


| 





| gold being remitted direct by those who owe money in 


New York or wish to place it there. We hope the state 


| will use its proceeds to pay the outstanding interest on 


vi) he whole cost ox | v . ° ° 
cent. of the whole cost of the read | ‘The advices from the mines ere not so favorable to a 


i. While the road is being graded and made ready | 


| the state funded debt. 


large produce. 
| 


| goods with which the market is reported to be glutted. 
| We learn of the San Francisco Price Current as fol- 
| lows: 


“ The investigations into the alleged deficiency in the 
Melter and Refiner’s department of the Branch Mint 

| have not yet been brought to a conclusion ; but mean- 
| while the late incumbent has placed a considerable 
amount of property in the hands of the Sub-Treasurer 

| as a trust, to be turned over to the government in case 
| he should be proven a defaulter. The result will prob- 
ably not be definitely known for some menths to come. 


show a considerable falling off, and we suppose that 
henceforth the decrease will be steady. This is attrib- 
utable to the drying up of the smaller streams in the 
mountains, which will eventually throw the miners 
back on the artificial supplies altogether, until the riv- 
| ers become low enough to enable them to work their 
| beds. The heavy snows which fell early in the winter 
| will keep most of the canals supplied, however, far into 
| the season, which will greatly tend to mitigate the evil. 
The quartz mills are all reported as doing exceedingly 
well 
| ‘* Money is tight for this steamer, and promises, be- 
| fore the fortnight’s business has closed, to be still more 
so. The last shipment was a very large one, but we do 
| not think the present will equal it. 
|‘ Bars are in good demand, as we write, at 880 } off, 
| with chances of a fuller rate before the steamer sails. 
| There being no vessel up for China, there is no demand 
| at present for Mexican dollars. Last sales at 114 per 
| cent. premium. The only sales of doubloons have been 
small amounts to Mexican passengers at $16 25. Ex- 
| change remains unaltered, but after July 1st will un- 
| doubtedly be raised to 34 per cent., provided the stamp 
law goes into effect.” 


| 


} 


We observe that every steamer continues to bring 
accounts of over-supplies of goods. We are unable to 
account for this continuance, if prices are so unremu- 
nerative as reported. 


Continental Fire Insurance Company. 


Trade is inadequate to carry off the large supplies of 


This successful company has just declared its first 


half-yearly dividend of 33} per cent. to its policy hold- 
| ers, payable in serip on the Ist of August, and a cash 
dividend of five per cent., payable to the stockholders 
on demand. 
This is a notable instance of a company sacrificing 
present profit for the sake of giving the insured greater 
They will, however, be amply rewarded in 
the end, for the advantage to the insured is so great as 
to be extremely attractive, and must increase policies. 


security. 


The scrip bears interest at 6 per cent per annum, 
ond there are already buyers of the scrip at 50 per 
cent.—establishing a market for it at once. The com- 
pany we believe will give this price for it ; but itis worth 
much more, being a six per cent. security. The ben- 
efit of their policy of sharing the profits with the 
insured has been well tested. The first half year's 
trial brings in 334 to the insurer as scrip, or rather so 
| much capital held in reserve to guard against all losses 
| by large as well as by small fires. The right to adequate 
| security to the insured is too much overlooked. 


Large 





John M. Boyd, Marlboro, Mass., failed. 

John Chipman, Marlboro, Mass., gone into insolv. 
ency. 

Aaron Jacobs & Co., New York City and San Fran- 
cisco, suspended ; liabilities $610,000, nominal surplus 
$150,000; are asking an extension. 

Geo. P. Putnam & Co., New York City, assigned. 

E. A. Stern & Co., New York City, suspended ; lia- 
bilities reported $250,000 ; are asking an extension. 

Wm. S. Irvine & Bro., New York City, assigned ; 
labilities about $65,000, of which $25,000 is said confi- 
dentially. 

Boyd & Keen, New York City, assigned. It is sup- 
posed their assets will pay their liabilities. 

McLean & Co., New York City, failed and assigned. 

Harrington & Co., New York City, failed. 

James Cunningham, Rochester, N. Y., suspended, 
liabilities said about $60,000. 

Bronner & Kraft, Syracuse, and Ogdensburgh, N.Y , 
failed. 

E. G. Robinson, Chatham Four Corners, N. Y., failed. 

Chauncey Stevens, Syracuse, N. Y., assigned. 

Gardner E. Cone, Rome, N. Y., assigned. 

Horton & Smith, Elmira, N. Y., failed and assigned. 

Frederick Jump, Ashland, N. Y., failed. 

Charles Barnes, Jordan, N. Y., assigned. 

Charles A. Adkins, Stockbridge, N. Y., assigned. 

John Headey, Mount Upton, N. Y., failed; liabili- 
ties said about $20,000. 

Aaron Carver, Little Falls, N. Y., assigned to Henry 
Link. 

I. R. Lambert, Geneva, N. Y., assigned to Joseph 
Price. 

L. Lohner, Wilmington, Del., assigned. 

Ambler & Whittier, Charleston, 8. C , failed—offer 
fifty cents. 

John T. O’Byrn & Co., Savannah, Geo., suspended. 

W. W. Stewart, Louisiana, Mo., failed. 

I. C. Bell, Hiawassee, Tenn., assigned. 

John H. Hicks, Wesley, Tenn., assigned. 

E. L. Small, Urbana, Ohio, assigned. 

A. & A. Blake, Lowell, Ohio, assigned to N. Merriam 
and S. B. Robinson. 

D. C. Jenkins, Miamitown, Ind., failed. 

I. H. Smith & Co,.Chicago, IIl., failed. 

T. I. V. Owen & Bro., Springfield, Ill., failed. 

Harmon & Hantorn, Peru, IIl., failed. 

S.C. Smith & Chipman, Dixon, IIL, failed and as- 
signed. 

A. R. & P. T. Parkhurst, Marengo, Ill., assigned. 

Wm. L. Weems, West Urbana, IIl., assigned 

George Robertson, Waterford, Mich., assigned 

B. Wheeler, Allegan, Mich,, suspended. 

A. Rosenthal, Madison, Wis., sold out very quietly 

John Taylor, Muscatine, Iowa, failed and left. 

Brakey & Edie, Maquoketa, Iowa, suspended and sold 
out 

Hicks and Ketchum, Meunt Pleasant, Iowa, sus- 
pended. 

R. P. Wilkins & Co., Minneapolis, Min 
out and assigned. 

P. C. Van Brocklin, Brantford, C. W., failed and as- 
signed 


Ter., sold 


Stock Market. 
The Stock market has improved during the week. 





: . - ‘ | again in a financial difficulty. 
* The receipts of gold dust during the past fortnight 


There has been more inquiry for investment as well as 
more speculation for a rise. The South Michigan Rail- 
road Company, it is said, design to issue short dated 
bonds for their still unliquidated floating debt of about 
a million dollars, the bonds to be made payable so that 
not more than $250,000 be paid in one year. By this 
means the full income of the road will be secured to 
the payment of interest on its funded debt and divi- 
dends on its stock. The Erie Railroad Company is 
The directors wait the 
arrival from Europe of Mr. Charles Moraa, who a few 
years ago got them out of a serious snarl, for getting 
them out of the present one. The point of interest is 
the re-opening of the transfer books of the Michigan 
Southern Railroad Company next Monday, when a vast 
amount of stock has to be settled for. It is expected 
to be a severe trial to some parties. The newly ap- 
pointed treasurer, Mr. J. M. Hopkins, of the Michigan 
Southern, has signified his intention to resign, being 
appointed assistant treasurer of the Illinois Central 
R. R. Co 
Sales of City Bank Stocks. 


The transactions during the week have been but few, 


Shares Name. Price 
5 Ceti ee ast es. 2 105 
10 Hanover Bank .e 93 
16 American Exchange Bank. . 108} 
10 , .108 
26 . : a4 --109 
33 scrip. - 107% 
5 Park Bank. : 102 
20 . : ere ae 102 
ee a ee rare 
35 Metropolitan Banks, crip...,.............105} 
30 Sy Stee ats ts Meer ..105 
rr ee ee eee 105 

9 F Sy eS ee 
100 z . eee: 
00 Dank of the State of New York..........106 

7 Bank of North America... ..109 
25 Atlantic Bank. 80 


Bank Dividends. 


The Bank of the Commonwealth has declared a half- 
year’s dividend of 4 per cent., payable on demand. 


City Bank Returns, 


The following is a statement of the aggregate weekly 


a ae Ee 


5 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Merring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 


Iron Safes, Bank Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
“0-48 34 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
Tava Dineates ot the Kidneys, and all disoases arising from 

a disordered Liver or Stomach. 
Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the house. 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 
ONE DOSE-will eure the most distressing heart-burn. 
ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 


ONE DOSE, taken an hour before meals, will give a good ap- 
petite. ai 

ONE DOSE wiil,in many cases, cure the most severe head- 
ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 

These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 
Patent Medicines in the United States or Canada, 

Price 75 cents per bottle. 


434-485 











Cavrion TO THE PuBLIC.—Lion’s Mantrssto.—Where- 
as, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a desire to 
share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s Magnetic 
Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
got up a variety of poisonous compounds to represent the same ; 
therefore, be it known that the only poisonless, infallible, and 
immediate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, 
moths, flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 
that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, &c., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Centra] Depot, 424 Broadway. 

443-455 EMANUEL LYON. 


COSTAR’S” Rat, Roach, &c., EXTERMINATOR, 

“ COSTAR’S” Bed-Bug EXTERMINATOR, 

‘““COSTAR’S” ELECTRIC POWDER for Ants, Insects, &c., 
are now being everywhere known and acknowledged as the only 
infallible remedies for the destruction of every species of Vermin, 
Insects, &c., and are being rapidly introduced on sale in 
every city, town, village, and neighborhoei in the United States, 
the Canadas, Mexico, West Indies, and South America. 

aa “‘COSTAR’S” Prices are uniform, everywhere. 

Ba “ COSTAR’S” Sales are wholly for Cash. 

Ba@ “ COSTAR” makes no commission agents. 

a% “COSTAR” sends by mail, pre-paid, a Sample Box of the 
Rat, Roach, &c., Exterminator, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of $1. (The Bed-Bug Exterminator, being a 
liquid, cannot be sent by mail.) 

mga “ COSTAR” will furnish DRUGGISTS, DEALERS, and 
STORE-KEEPERS a $10 Sample Package of his various pre- 
parations (assorted) with Circulars, Bills, Posters, &c., on receipt 
of $5, (leaving balance of $5 due when sold,) in order that they 
may test tueir merits. 

SH See full part‘ -ulars in Advertisements, Circulars, &c. 

Address “ COSTAR,” No. 388 Broadway, New York. 

450-tiX 





BOWNE & HASBROUCK, x 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LiraocraPHERs, and Account-Boox Maneracrurers, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
174 and 176 Penr!l street, New York, 
Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 


HOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 
Pleasant as Candy, and warranted a safeand effectual remedy 


for Worms. Manafactured by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, 
444tf No. 16 South Fifth st., Philadelphia. 





GENTLEMEN in their Dressing-Rooms, 
Ladies at their Toilet, 
Mothers in the Nursery, 
The Old to Restore the Hair, 
And the Young to Preserve it, 


USE 
LYON’S KATHATIRON, 


THE MOST CELEBRATED 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


EVER MADE! 
The immense sale of this unequaled preparation—nearly 
1,000,000 Bottles per Year! 
proves its excellence and universal popularity. 

It restores the Hair after it has fallen out, invigorates and 
beautifies it—making it soft, curly, and glossy—cleanses it 
from all Scurf and Dandruff, and imparts to it a delightful per- 
fume. 

The Ladies universally pronounce it the finest and most agree- 
able article ever used. ° 

Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 

HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 


448-451 63 Liberty street, New York. 


HAvine witnessed the beneficial effects of Perry Davis’ Pain 
Killefin several cases of Dysentery and Cholera Morbus, I would 
most cheerfully recommend its use to such as may be suffering 
from the aforementioned or similar ¢iseases, as a safe and effec- 
tual remedy. EDWARD K. FULLER, 
Pastor of First Baptist church, Somerset, Mass. 








NOTICES. 


Broadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
hurch will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the Crty AssEM- 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 106 a.m., and 7% P.M. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend its services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel of the New York 
University. tf 


City Tract Society.—A regular monthly meeting of 
the Board of the New York City Tract Society will be held at No 
39 Bible House, Astor place, Monday evening, July 20th, at 
eight o'clock, when all the members are requested to be present. 

ISAAC ORCHARD, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION; 
348 Broadway, New York. 
N. A. CALKINS, Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Rev. I. P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec. 449-tf 
The reguiar monthly meeting of the New York 
Sunday Schoo! Teachers’ Association will be held next Monday 
evening, July 20, at 7} o'clock, at the Amity-street Church, near 
Wooster WM. E. DODGE, Chairman. 
WM. OLAND BROWNE, Secretary. 

















| averages of the 56 City Banks for the two weeks ending | 


| dividends are made, without reference to the probabil- , 


| ity of any large fire, such as would require a large 
| capital to pay. 
| in the present company. The point of advantage in a 
| pecuniary form to policy holders is very apparent 
| The more essential point, however, is that the policy 
| holder's security is constantly increasing. The com- 
| pany starts with $500,000 capital, and each division of 

profits to policy holders adds materially to the security 

afforded. The insured have the evidence of this in the 
| scrip certificates of profits, and the knowledge that it 
| is but a fraction of a considerable addition in the year. 
| This point of security is one too much overlooked. 
| The capital of insurance companies, and the extent of 

their transactions, have generally been regarded only 
with reference to the profits of stockholders. If the in- 
sured are content with this, they have no right to com- 
plain of ultimate loss in times of large conflagrations. 
The fire insurance companies are generally well and 
honorably managed, and in any ordinary disaster by 
fire, will doubtless be able promptly to respond ; but 
when the liability to extensive conflagration and serious 
losses is considered, the lamentatable deficiency of cap- 
ital becomes apparent. 

Dry Goeds. 

There are some premonitory symptoms of coming 
business. Many dealers are setting forth their goods 
for the fall season; but buyers are yet few—mostly 
from the far West and South. A large and varied as- 
sortment of goods is being opened for inspection, but 
is hardly complete. The importations are yet light, 
and prices abroad have not diminished to induce later 
orders. The home-made fabrics are in good supply, 
suitable for the coming season. Cotton staple goods 
are reported firmer. 

Advices from France, received this week, state that 
agents from this country are buying more freely in Ly- 
ons and Paris; atwi that American orders are on the 
increase there. 

The silk crops of France and Italy will be much 
larger than last year, though not full ones. 


Failures, Assignments, 4c. 
The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week : 
P. 8. Benjamin, Wolcot, Vt , failed. 
Jobn M. Boyd & Co, Boston, Mass., failed ; liabili- 
ties said about $75,000. 





This liability is amply secured against | 





July ll and July 4 








Loans. Specie. Cirsalation. Gross D’ts. 
July ll $116,028,618 12,666,146 8,693,578 04,624,473 
Juiy 4 $i15,044,303 12,637,346 8,901,590 98,834,583 
Decreaee.. $171,200 $208,012 $4,210,110 
Increase $954,315 
The exchanges through the clearing-house in the 
week ending July 13, were ; 2 oeees ene Gl73.531,257 
Week ending July 6 167,235,006 
Increase is $6,296,251 
The net deposits have increased ................sseeceee $315,015 
Namely : 
Groas deposits, July 11. $98,834,583 
Less average clearings 33,447,001 


$65,287,582 


Gross deposits, July 1! $94,624,473 
Less clearings 25,021,876 
———— —— $65,702,597 
Increase. . .... $315,015 
ADVERTISING ITEMS. 


Mrs. 8S. A. Auven’s Wortp’s Harr Restorer anp 
ZyLopaLsamum.—These preparatiens have met with un- 
paralleled success, and we even receive orders from 
Europe tor them. By reference to the Nos. of this 
paper prior to May 26th, persons interested will find 
recommendations from persons of the highest standing 
in the community, regarding its qualities. We think 
that we have already published enough to convince any 
intelligent reader what is the best preparation for the 
hair, either for restoring it or as a dressing, but any one 
wishing further information will be sent a circular, per 
mail er otherwise. Depot, 355 Broome street, N. Y. 
Sold by all first-class dealers in New York city and 
elsewhere. 450 





Tue Greatest Discovery or tHe Ace.—It seldom 
occurs that we notice, under any circumstances, patent 
medicines, restoratives, or anything of the kind, for we 
have a prejudice against most of them. But candor 
compels us to invite attention to Prof. Wood's Hair Re- 
storative. We are too juvenile to require anything of 
the kind, but some instances of its use have come to 
knowledge which almost assure us that it is a sovereign 
remedy against the hair becoming prematurely grey. 
It is not a “ Hair Dye,” but upon its application as 
directed, the effect is produced on the skin, which 
brings out the original, native colored hair, without 
stiffness, and gives it a glossy and natural appearance. 
We have seen persons who have used it, and they are 
much pleased with it. Examine the advertisement.— 
Missouri Republican. 

We advise those of our friends in a state of single 
vplessedness, who would win the idol of their hearts, 
and enjoy that domestic felicity known only to those 
in married life, to restore the hair on their bald pates, 
change their grey locks to their original color, make 
them glossy as silk, by using Professor Wood's Hair 
Restorative. It is now the standard remedy for all 
diseases of the hair and skin. —Ohio Statesman. 


Depot, 312 Broadway. For sale by all draggiats, 


| years. 





and by D. S. Bouperrs, 268 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





Married. 

ATKINS—PARKER- In Madison, Leake county, Ohio, July 
2d, by Kev. A. M. Richardson, of Lenox, Kev. L. 8. Atkins to 
Miss Sarah A. Parker, both of M. 

WILSON—HULSE— In Middletown, N. Y., June 29, by Rev. D. 
T. Wood, Lavalette Wiison, of Clarence, N. Y., to Miss Hepsie 
A. Hulse, of Middletown. 

MEKRIMAN—LOCK WOOD—At Batavia, ILl., July 7th, by Dr. 
E. Beecher, of Galesburgh, Rev. Wm. E. Merriman, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Batavia, to Miss Anna R. Lockwood, 
of the same place. 

YOUNG—LOVE— July 13, by Rev. H. W. Beecher, Hugh Au- 
gustine Young to Margaret Love, formerly of Galiowayshire, 
Scotland. Montreal papers please copy. 

PHIN NEY—LAKE—In Greenville, Green county, N. Y., July 
6, by Rey. J. O. Wells, Mr. Roland B. Phinney to Mrs. Sally M. 
Lake. 

BINGHAM—GREW.—At the South Congregational church, 
Hartford, Conn., on Tueseay, July i4th, by the Rev. Walter 
Clarke, D.D., Rev. Joel F. Bingham, of New York, to Susan, 
orphan grand-daughter of Mr. Henry Grew, of Philadelphia. 


Dted. 
WILDER—In Gill, Maas., June 29th, Sarah C. Wilder, aged 18 


The following lines, dictated by the deceased to her 


| mother on the morning of her death, show that though she was | 


PLEASE TO READ THIS! 


can make money by sell our books. Discoun’ 
Catalogues and all letters ae ES. to applicants. For further 
— ?POt-PalM, » OBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


447-450°J No. 181 William street, New York. 


Commercial pa a and henest 
from England ew 
m4 i5-509 an — W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 


Prof. Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is the best and cheapest article for Dressing, Beau- 


fying, Cleansing, Curling, Preserving, and Restoring the Hair. 
Ladies try it. fold everywhere. 448-460 











SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Conner or Joun AND Nassau SrResrs. 

N.R. COLLINS & CO. respectfully invite the citizens of New 
York and Brooklyn to call and examine their stock of Summer 
Clothing, embracing suits of various kinds. Strangers and others 
visiting the city, will find it their advantage to give usa call 
before making their purchases. Particular care will be given to 
all orders in our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, where every GAR- 
MENT will be made in the LATEST and best MANNER. 

445-4523 N. R. €OLLINS & CO., 

Corner John and Nassau streets. 





Hollowny’s Pills must eventually banish mineral 
preparations from the repertory of medical science. They act more 
erent, than apy other known remedy upon the stomach, the 
liver, the blood, and the pulmonary system, and restore the 
vigor of the internal organs, while relieving them of obstruc- 
tions. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box. 





Dr. H. E. Morrill, a Skilful Physician of New 
York city, in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says: ‘‘ The most ef- 
fectual medicine to improve the tone and energy of the stomach, 
is that prepared by Dr. Geo. B. Green, and called the Orygen- 
ated Bitters. 

“TI would publish the recipe for preparing this valuable 
medicine, if | knew what it was, but asIdo notIcan enly 
recommend itsuse. It seems to me to be improperly called 
* Bitters,’ at least in the popular acceptation of that term, for it 
contains no alcohol or other spirit, and is rather sour than bit- 
ter. Though here, by the way, I eannot too earnestly caution 
the dyspeptic sufferer against using ‘ Bitters,’ the basis of which 
is alcehol or other ardent spirits. They no more impart real 
energy tothe stomach, than a whip gives strength toa horse. 
The stimulation which they excite is only temporary, and sure 
to be followed by a reaction, which at length will inevitably 
wear out the stomach. The medicine of which lam speaking 
obviates these objections.” 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 
138 Washington street, Boston, 

Sold by their agents everywhere. Proprietors. 





Are your Lungs Diseased, and would you be 
cured, do not allow yourself to be experimented upon, but try a 


your confidence. We refer to Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry. The genuine is signed I. BUTTS. 


Wigs, Toupees, and Long Hair Braids.—Came- 
ron's stock of hair work is now complete and invites inspection. 
For quality and natural appearance, will challenge the world— 


York. Copy the address, 199 Fulton street, Brooklyn 
450- 453*c 


Fresh Fruits the year round may be obtained 
by putting them up in Srrarr’s Sevr-Sgavine Fauir Cans. 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, 
450 215 Front street, New York. 





| which are also contained in the Book 


HAIR! 








———— 


Ty ees 


fondly attached to life and te her friends, loving and being loved, | 
| she yet had faith in the reality, and delighted inthe anticipation, | 


of a brighter world 


How blest must be that land of light, 
Above this world of care ; 

No chilling frosts will ever blight 
The heavenly flow’rets there. 

In that fair land death has no place, 
And sorrow is unknown ; 

Sweet beams of gladness light each face, 
And care is never shown. 

There is no need of sun or moon 
To give its city light ; 

God’s glory makes an endless noon, 
And leaves no time for night. 

But should the bliss be mine to see 
That land so bright and fair, 

My highest joy. 1 know, would be 
To meet my Savior there. 

WARD—At Iowa City, July 9, after a short illness, May Mar- 
ten, only cbild of Frank Ward and Anna M. Ballard, formerly of 
this city, aged two years and two months. 

ANDERSON—In Roxbury, Mass., July 8, of scarlet fever. Ellen 
Gilbert, only child of Henry H. Anderson, Esq ,of New York city, 
aged 2 years and 1] months. 

GOLD.—At West Cornwall, Ct., July i1lth, Mary Elizabeth, 
second daughter of T. 8S. Gold, aged ten years. 

TY LER— On the 26th of May last, Mr. Joha Tyler, of Harford, 
Pa., aged 80 years. 

On the 7th inst., Col. Jeb Tyler, of the same place, aged 77 
years. 

They were brothers, the eldest of the four sons of Dea. John 
Tyler, with whom they removed from Attleboro, Mass., in 1794, 
to the wilderness of Northern Pennsylvania, into the township of 
Harford, then known as ‘‘ Nine Partners” About fifty years 
ago they became members of the Congregational church in Har- 
ford, andinit they witnessed a good profession unto death. 
With others, their industry, energy, and high moral influence 
made the natural and the moral wilderness to bud and blossom 
asthe rese. At their death they were the oldest survivors of 
the early settlers, and their memory, with their works, will be 
borne down with honor to them that are to follow. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





St. Virus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has an external 
remedy for this disease, which is a certain cure. “ Applied by 
himself only.” Apply to W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johnson street, 
proamtee. Rerenkyces.—Richard Jones, American Exehange 
Bank, N. Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway, N. Y.; H. T. Moore, 
39 Liberty street, N. ¥:; Wm. H. Butler. 68 South Second street, 
Williamsburg ; Rev. Stephen Remington, Franklin avenue, Brook- 
lyn; Wm. H. Hughes, 66 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. [433-484 


1857.—Our Late Style ef Spring and Summer 
Garments are now ready and on sale. As most of these are 
from fabrics imported by and confined to us, and got up with 
great taste, it will be to the interest of our friends to make an 
early selection. The stock of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, 
in our Custom Room, is the largest and most elegant ever ex- 
posed in this city. D. DEVLIN & CO., 

Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 








Fousisuine Goops.—We offer a large and superior stock of 
every description of Shirts, Gloves, and Under Garments for 
Spring and 8 Wear. Special attention is now paid to the 
manufacture of Shirts of the newest styles, either ready made 
or made to order, and at moderate prices. 

D. DEVLIN & CO, 











439-451 Cogner of Broadway and Warren sts. 


Cantrell’s New Boot and Shoe Establishment for 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—A very extensive stock of well made 
articles of “ feet covering ” for ladies, gentlemen, and children, 
can be found at Cantrell’s Establishment, No. 813 Broadway, be- 
tween Eleventh and Twelfth streets. 
and the quality of his work is unrivaled. 





R. STAFFORD’S FAMILY RECEIPT 
J. BOOK 


has been enlarged by the addition of 100 selected French and 
other new Foreign Recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Creams, 
Pastry, Preserves, &c., as now daily and exclusively used in the 
celebrated 


Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York, 


which is one of the largest and best Hotels in the World. These 
valuable recipes, which have been obtained at a very great 
expense, and having been Copyrighted, cannot be found else- 
where. ° 

The Book also contains more than 150 other Recipes and Re- 
ceipts, which are of great importance to 


Housekeepers; Nurses; Mechanics, and Farmers. 


It also contains a brief but comprehensive account of the | 


principal Diseases, explaining what usually causes and what will 
most effectually curethem. These explanations are made clear 
by reference to the 


24 Splendid Anatomical Illustrations of the Human 
Body! 


postage on receipt of 12 Cents or Four Letter Stamps. 





AGENTS WANTED in every county. Books not sold may be 


returned. Great inducements offered. Address 
J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
450-tf 


No. 16 State street, New York. 


| EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE NO. 6 BROAD STREET. 
NEW YORK, July 7th, 1857. 
HIS COMPANY 
inst. HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
450-453X 


WILEY & HALSTED, 
351 Broadway, 
HAY JUST PUBL 
THE STORY OF A 
POC 4 B27 BAB G ZB, 
NEW EDITION, 
With Corrections and Additions. 
Illustrated with Numerous Plates. 


From The Independent. 
“Tt will be equally valuable for family reading and for Sab- 
bath-school and District-school libraries. Wetrust that it will be 
widely circulated among the young.” 


From the N. Y. Evangelist. 


“Tt vividly and powerfully portrays the varied experience of 


the soul under the influence of divine trath, combining with the 
interest of the novel the pungency of the religious tract, and 
illustrations of the power of the Bible which must affect the 
most careless and indifferent. We heartily recommend it asa 
work of absorbing interest, and eminently calculated to do gooJ.” 


From the New Yorker. 

“Its spirit is good and earnest, and must commend itself to 
every one who recognizes in literature not merely a pleasant in- 
tellectual entertainment, but a useful medium for wholesome dis- 
cipline and moral culture.” 

From the Cin. Chris. Herald. 

“ There is much admirable character-painting in it, and many 

scenes of great pathos and beauty.” 
From the Spring field Republican. 
‘The story is a religious one, and one of much ingenuity and 


interest ; illustrating the power of Christian truth in its contact | 
with various minds in widely different positions and relations in 


life.” 


ONE VOL. $1 00. 
OFrrice OF THE Mercuanrs’ InsuRAnce Co., } 
Corner Fulton & Greenwich ste., New York, July 6, 1857. § 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS BAVE THIS DAY 
ceclared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of Ten (10) 
Cent., payable on and after July llth. The transfer books will 
be closed until after that date 
450-452X 


l2mo, 459 


MOUSE,” 
FAIRFIELD, CONN., 

is now open for guests. The house is new, weil furnished, and 
lighted with gas. The “ Fairfield House” is every way desira- 
bie for families who desire a quiet Home out of the city in warm 
weather. The bathing at this point is safe, as there is no under 
current. The “ Fairfield House” is under the management of 
Mr. N. H. GILLETT, formerly ef the Syracuse House, N.Y. 

450*C 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
NHE NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 
Institution will commence Sept. 15th. A limited number 
of young ladies are received into the family of the Principal as 
boarding pupils. Applications for admission er for circalarsjcon- 
taining full information may be addressed to 
PROF. A. GRAY, 
(Care of Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D.,) 
July 9th, 1857. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
451-459 


MAsseres WONDE 
FIVE MINUTE FREEZERS ! 


THESE POPULAR MACHINES have now become a necessary 
appendage to every well regulated family—enmabling to enjoy 


RFU L 


one oft he greatest luxuries with littie trouble and at trifling | 
four quarts, six quarts, eight | 


expense. Sizes three quarts, 
quarts, and fourteen quarts. 
E. P. TORREY, Manufacturer, 
450-451 No. 6 Piatt street, N. ¥ 


SO? 








1 T 
Use 
Self-Sealing Cans and Jars, and 


you will have fresh fruit all the 
year at Summer priees. 


Full directions for putting up | 


all kinds of fruit and tomatoes, 
accompany these cans and jars. 

They are made of Tin, Glass 
Queensware, and Fire and Aeid 
proof Stone Ware. The sizes 


FRESH FRUIT 


are from pints to gallons. These | 


cans and jars are entirely open 

at the tops, and Nest, to secure 

eoonemy in transportation. 

| For sate by Storekeepers 

throngheut the United States. 
Descriptive circulars seat on 


BETTER lapplication. #@” Orders from 
the trade solicited. 

| Be sure to ask for Arthur's. 

THAN |[t has stood the test of two sea- 


\sons, having been used by hun- 
jdreds of thousands of families, 


SW EATM BAT S! hotel,and boarding-house keep- 


ers. 

We are now making them for 
the million. 

ARTHUR, BURNHAM & 
|GILROY, Manufacturers under 
the Patent, 


N. E. cor.10th and George sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
E. P. POMREY, Manufacturers’ Wholesale Agent, 


Also M@iufactarer. of Masser's Wenderful 5 Minute Freezer, 
450-453 No. 6 PLATT STEERT, NEW YORK. 

ASPBERRIES, CHERRIES, GREEN PEAS, 

or ey a fruit or vegetable, can be preserved in a fresh 

state by SPRATT’S PATENT CANS. Having been in use for the 

wey three years, and thoroughly tested, they require No PUFFING, 

ut stand on their own merits. Full directions for preserving 


nara d the cans. WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, 
AGENTS WANTED TO SOLICIT OR- 
Elastic 








No. 215 Front st., (near Beekman st..) New York. 
5 ders for Dr. De Laures’ French Shoulder 
Braces. Salary, $35 per month—expenses ee oiteet with 


stamps, OWER, 
450° Atkinson, N. Hf 





remedy that has relieved thousands and prowed itself worthy of 


25 per cent. cheaper than any other house in Brooklyn or New | 


RNITURE. 


He sells remarkaly cheap, | 
450P 


Cc# EAP LI 


cnet 


FURNITURE. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 








o | [i From 20 te 80 Per Cent Saved _23' « 
GOODS SOLD FOR CASH! 
ie Whelesale and Retail. “” 
Our friends and the public generally, far and near, 
are invited to examine our extensive stock of = 
=~ Rosewood, Mahogany, Oak, and 
Black Walnut <a) 
FURNITURE. 
. Parlor Suits in Plush...... from $110 to $400 S 
P “ " Brocatelle.. " 125 525 
a " and Satin Brocade " 650 
=a Ms I as onsite bptee ened " 49 to 200 S 
e Secretary and Book Cases " 30 to 150 
8 < Wardrobes............. J 30 to 150 
Bedsteads............- " 20 to 175 
cd £ Bureaus, Marble-top, with 
S Looking-Glasses....... " 25 to 125 
cs Washstands........ so. 2 10 to 35 
Z. Tables and Stands in great variety. 
MaHoGany— Z From 
Chairs in hair cloth, spring seats... $2 50 to 9800) 9 
Sofas bd ° ° 1300 to 206 
Tete-a-tetes 8 be 15 00 to 4500 ae) 
Tete-a-tete Sofas “ ¥ 2500 to 5000 
Easy Chairs on castors or rockers 12 00 to 2000 
Rocking Chairs " ° 500 to 12 50 
Center Tables and Stands, both Mar- 
=) ble and Wood top.............. e 
eden ee Ft. : ... 1500 to 5000 
Bureaus, Marble and Wood top, with 
or without glasses. ‘it 500 to 4000 6 
<5 Washstands to match . .. 500 to 2000 
Wardrobes.... POS ae . .25 00 to 100 00 
Secretary and Book Cases 2000 to 8000 Z. 


Any of the above goods in 
Black Walnut or Oak, at Same Prices. 





9 


FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 
FURNITURE Dining Rooms 

FURNIIURE Chambers, in Suits. 


We are also prepared to furnish Looking-glasses, 
the frames of Mahogany, Rosewood, and Gilt, of all 
descriptions. 

The celebrated Sprinc Borrom, known as 


TUCKER’S PATENT, 


we keep constantly on hand, of all sizes, to fit any 
bed. This unrivaled bed we recommend with per- 
fect confidence, it having been fully tested, and! > 
found, in all respects, to excel any other spring | 
bottom ever invented, as it has everything to recom- | 
mend it, it being more portab/e, easier of adjustment 
te bedsteads, and can be kept perfectly free from | 
bugs. A good bed is an article of too much impor- 
tance for a person to be huwmbugged about, and 
among the numerous spring bottoms before the pub- 
lic, of more or less merit, great care is necessary, or 
a@ person will get a worthless article. Don’t fail to 
see TUCKER'S Patent before purchasing 

All of our goods we warrant as represented, and 
to customers ordering, living at a distance, we as- 
sure them of having their orders as carefully at- 
tended to, and their irfterest studied, as though they 
were present 

Great care will be taken in packing, thereby mak- 
ing the risk of transportation trifling. Anything 
parties may wish in the way of HovusenoLp Goons, 
we cheerfully offer our services to purchase, and, 
as we should buy from /irst hands, a saving would 
thereby be made which our customers would have 
| the benefit of. 


Offices. 
Halls. 
Libraries. 


for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
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FOSTER 











FOSTER & LEE, 


| 45itf No. 35 Bowery, New York. | 


STS AND CATALOGUES 
or 
RARE AND REDUCED WORKS 
Book-buyers, collectors of rare, valuable, and curious works, 
who desire to examine as early as possible the latest lists and 
catalogues issued by the London dealers in old and curious books, 


Sent by mail free of 


HAS DECLARED A SEMI- 
Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable on the 15th 


ISH ED 


Per | 


ARTHUR'S Celebrated | 


are invited to call at the store of the subscribers immediately 
after the arrival of every steamer. 

These lists are distributed gratuitously, and will be mailed te 
any addresson receipt of postage stamps. 

JUST RECEIVED BY THE ARABIA 
And Ready for Examination 

Thomas Jepps, No. 14; William Quick ; William George, Part 
15; John Miller, Part 22; Edward Daniell, Part 4; John Samp- 
son, June 13; Walter J. Sackett, June 15; Edward Howell's 
Theological Catalogue ; Henry White & Sons, June —; 8. & B. 
Nock, June 18; Bradley Batsford ; W. H. Smith & Son. 

450 WILEY & HALSTED, 351 Broadway. 


Just Published, 
GREATEST ANTI-SLAVERY BOOK 
EVER PRODUCED. 





— 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS ON THE SOUTH—HOW 
TO MEET IT. 
Ry HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina 


One vol. 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. 


Sold only by Agents. 
Opinions of Distinguished Men—Extracts from Lot« 
ters already received: 


From Hon. WM. H. SEWARD 

*“*T have read ‘The Impending Crisis of the South’ with deep 
attention. It seems to gne a work of great merit, rich yet accu- 
rate in statistical information, and logical in analysis. I do not 
doubt that it will exert a great influence on the public mind ia 
favor of the cause of truth and justice.” 


From Rev. THEODORE PARKER 

‘“*It is an admirable work No man has hitherto made 
so complete a collection of the facts, and none put them in such 
‘magnificently stern array.’” 
From Hon. CASSIUS M. CLAY 


** It is just such a work as is needed in the present array of po- 
litical antagonisms. The statistics are compact, lucid, and logi- 
cally presented. The tone of the author is manly, outspoken, 
and patriotie. I regard it as the best compend of all the argu- 
ments against this our country’s greatest woe, Slavery, yet pub- 
lished. No intelligent citizen or politician should fail to place it 
in his library. The book-craft of the work is of very fine style, 
and creditable to the publishers.” 

From Hon. JOSHUA R. GIBDINGS, of Ohio 

“It isa manual for the times, calculated to meet the popular 
demand for information upon the great question of theage. 

“The work ought to be read by our people generally, both 
North and South.” 


From WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esq., of Boston, Mass 
“ Thave read with great interest Mr. He!per'’s ‘ Crisis It ia 
full of most important suggestions, showing a keen insight and 
thorough farailiarity with the whole subject of slavery, and its 
| striking facts are ably put together. The author is not only a 
bold man, but a brave thinker. From any pen such a work 
would be valuable, from a Southerner it is an event.” 


Vrom CHAUNCY SHAFFER, Fsq., of New York 
** Its statistics are indisputable, and its testimonies sure 
; From Hon. A. OAKEY HALL, District Attormey for New York 
ity 
“] have read ‘The Impending Crisis of the South’ with high 
gratification 
Te who can thoroughly arouse the free white voters of the 
| Seuth to vindicate atthe polls the true supremacy of white labor 
| for their palmetto or plantation homes, is entitled to high reward 
from Americans, andin my judgment Mr. Helper. the author, 
has. in his volume, nobly vindicated his elaim to so excellent a 
name 


“The entire book is a most excellent exemplifieation of the 


Shakespearian motto he has chosen for the volume 
From Hon. JAS. G. BIRNEY 
*T cannot but think that Mr. Helper’s book founda 


powerfu! auxiliary in the cause of Freedom.” 

Opinions of the Press. 

BKxtracts from a review of eight columns inthe New Yor' 
bune 


Tri- 


** Fortunate, indeed, are the non-slaveholding whites that they 
have found such a spokesman ; one who utters no stammering, 
hesitating, nor uncertain sound, who possesses a perfect mas- 

| tery of his mother tongue, who speaks as well from a long study 
and full knowledge of his subject as from profound convictiens, 

| and in whose vocabulary the words fear and doubt seem to have 
no place. 

“These chapters are a quiver fu'l of arrows, many of them old 
| shaéta, but still able to do the best service, especially when aimed, 
| as in this case, from a bow of the stiffest and toughest, and by a 

marksman whose firm band and steady aim makes him often hit 
the white.” 
| From The Boston Daily Traveler 

** Of all the works that have followed from that revival of the 

| Anti-slavery controversy which was caused by the events of 
1£54, this must be held as the most remarkable. It is as strong 
an Arti-siavery work as we have seen, and yet it is from the 
)en of a Southerner, who writes from large experience, a full 
wind, and a benevolent spirit.” 

| From the Binghamton (N. Y.) Standard. 

** He marshals to his aid an array of statistics absolutely over- 

whelming in their demonstration of the fatuity and mwn- sof 
| slavery. He proves by irrefutable facts and figures ev ‘ry accu- 
sation which he makes against it, and shows now continually 
and fatally it is draining the very life-blood of the South. He 
| &ppeals with an earnestness of eloquence that can result only 

from the most thorough conviction, to the patriotism of the 

South, to throw off this accursed incubus and rival the prosper 

ity of the North by rivaling its free institutions 

Extracts from the New York Buening Post. 


“ The author bas collected, in a volume of some four hundred 
pages, the most compact and irresistible array of facts and ar- 
guments to prove the impolicy of slavery that we remember to 
have encountered. 

We have never seen the facts arranged with so much power. 

“Much asthe South boasts of its enormous cotton crop, Mr. 
Helper shows that the hay crep alone of the Northern states is 
| worth considerably more than al! the cotton, rice, hay, and hemp 
| produced in the fifteen slave states, more than four times the 

value of all the cotton produced in the country; also, that the 

single state of New York produces more than three times the 
quaatity of bay that is produced in all the slave states together.” 


| From The (N. YQ Independent. 


| “His statistical comparisons between cities of equal magnitude 

| and position atthe South and at the North, are among the 

| most telling facte against slavery that we have ever read. Svery 
merchant should study these statistics. Success to the author 
and his work.” 

| o~ review in N.Y. Weekly Tribune of July 4th, and Daily 
of 13th. 


WE WANT AN ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT AGENT TO 
canvass every county in the Free States and the © as. 
Agents should bear in mind that this isa Book that the People will 
have, and those whe begin earliest will make the most meney. 

The ‘‘ Carsis” will be sold exclusively by Agents. Copies will 
be sent by mail, postage pari, to any person in the States or 
Canadas on receipt of omz potLar. Agents should apply imme- 
diately. Some are now positively selling from TWENTY to FIFTY 

| copies per day. For terms to Agents. address 

BURDICK BROTHERS, Publishers, 


No. 8 Spruce St., New York. 
R. PKEKY’S VEKMIFUGE; OR, “DKAD 
SHOT ” FOR WORMS.—There is, perhaps, no disease to 
which Children are exposed so common and fatal as Worms. 
The symptoms which indicate them are as follows :—Counte- 
nance pale, tovgue whitely furred, grinding of the teeth, fetid 
breath, stomach hard and swelled, wasting of the flesh, sickness 
and pains in the stomach, bowels either too costive or too loose, 
great fretfulness unnatural craving for clay, dirt or chalk, colic, 
convulsions, fits, &c. The“ Dead Shot” will, in a few honrs, 
clear the system of every Worm. Although prompt and certain 
in its operation, and not unpleasant to the taste, it is perfectly 
safe and adapted to the tenderest age 
For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druzgists, 190 Fu'ton street, 
New York. ; Pet 
Sold also by Druggists generally , 
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HFrxwily Reading. 


AUNT SALLY; 
@n, Tee Cuoss Tus Way or Freepom. 


(Oorpraiaur azcuREe.*} 


@CHAPTES Kiv. 


As she lay, all faint, on the swampy moss 
She heard the hound’s deep bay, 

And the loud halloo, and the answering shout, 
Waver and die away. 


She had no fear of the snake below, 
Nor the poisonous vine o’erhead, 

But she shrank from her master’s angry eyes, 
And her mistress’ words of dread. 


And so.she lay on the swampy moss 
All through the summer day, 

And heard the bay and the loud halloo 
Waver, and die away. 





Old Aunt Eve was full of vexation to see Sally 
promoted and herself set aside as useless, where 
once she had been supreme. All her life had been 
spent on an isolated plant=tion; she had had no 
religious influences to soften her heart; the only 
instruction she had ever received had been in re- 
lation to her cooking, and her naturally violent tem- 
per had grown harsher and sourer with advancing 
age. She envied and hated her new rival, and longed 
for some opportunity of revenge. She had hardly 
clothes enough to make herself decent, and Sally, 
in kindness, gave her several articles from her own 
store. She had heard the story of Sally’s checked 
apron, her mother’s parting gift, and one day, see- 
ing it drying upon the line, she secretly pulled it 
down, and not daring to wear it herself, secreted 
it for a time, and then gave it away to one of her 
acquaintances. Sally was deeply grieved at its 
loss, but it was not till long afterwards that she 
knew who had stolen it. 

In the neighborhood where the Cones lived, re- 
ligious services were held only once a month, and 
then in a small church about four miles from the 
plantation. On one of these fortunate Sabbaths, 
when Sally had lived about & year with her new 
master, her mistress called her to her room and 
told her she was going to church, and expected to 
bring some friends home to dinner with her; and 
wished her, therefore, to prepare everything in the 
best possible manner. Pleased with her mistress’ 
apparent confidence in her ability, Sally went to 
the kitchen, and having put all her cooking 
arrangements in the right train, she returned to the 
house, the new one which had been recently com- 
pleted, and going into the dining-room, began to 
set the table as she had seen it done in North 
Carolina. Mrs. Cone was very desirous to attain 
to that style of living which characterized the best 
families in the vicinity. When she moved into 
her house she had purchased many new articles of 
furniture—among them a complete dinner-set of 
blue ware. This was the first day it had been 
used, and Sally, who had a natural taste and skill 
for such things, arranged it all to the best advan- 
tage. As she was putting the finishing touches to 
the table, Aunt Eve, who had been watching her 
from behind the door, thrust her head into 
the room, and with a malignant scowl exclaimed 
“Laws now! s’pose you think dat’s mighty nice. 
S'pose you think we never seed nothin’ afore 
Folks knows as much here as dey does in Car’lina, 
ony day.” 

““T was only trying to please missis,” said Sally, 
as Eve went out, slamming the door behind her. 

And missis was pleased. Her guests compli- 
mented the dinner, and for the first time she spoke 
approvingly to Sally. Eve was listening in the 
hall, and her mistress’ words of praise rankled in 
her heart. How should she revenge herself? She 
thought a moment, and then stealing slyly up 
stairs to Mrs. Cone’s room, she took a piece of 
chintz calico which was lying there, and pushing 
it far out of sight behind the bureau, crept softly 
down again, and looked to see if she could find her 
mistress alone; but she had gone back to her com- 
pany and was occupied with them until late in the 
evening. Eve did not abandon her cruel purpose, 
however, but early Monday morning she went to 
her mistress and told her that the day before, while 
she was away at church, she saw Sally go to her 
room and take the chintz calico and carry it off 
with her. Mrs. Cone was angry in a moment. 
All her old prejudices against Sally revived. With- 
out considering that Eve might have told an un- 
truth, she ascertained that the calico had really 
disappeared, and then, in a violent passion, de- 
spatched a messenger for Sally and for her hus- 
band. Mr. Cone was as much enraged as his 
wife when he heard what had happened, and, ia 
spite of Sally’s protestations of innocence, he took 
her te an old out-building, and tying her to a horse- 
block, told her he should whip her till she confess- 
ed where she had hid it. 

* Den,” said Sally, “if he gin me five lashes, he 
gin me five hundred, till I told him if he'd stop 
whippin’ me I'd get de calico, though I didn’t know 
for de life o’ me whar twas. So I run over to his 
mother’s, she lived in a little house near by, an’ 
asked her what I should do. Sez she, ‘Sally, I 
dunno what in the world’s the matter with him. 
I believe Polly (dat was de name of mas’r’s wife) 
has hid it herself.’ But I knew I darsn’t say no 
sich thing, so I run for de swamp. Dey missed 
me, an’ started out with de dogs, but dey went up 
de road an’ I went down, an’ so dey didn’t sce 
me.” 

Poor soul! Just as she had begun to hope for 
more peaceful days, this new affliction came upon 
her. But'she had resolved, come what would 
that she would never doubt or distrust her God 
again, and now, as she plunged into the darkest 
recesses of the swamp, with her back all bleeding 
from its wounds, she poured out her whole soul to 
Him in earnest prayer for comfort and direction. 

It was yet early morning. The trees were drip- 
ping like rain with the dews of the night. The 
magnolia, the dogwood, the wild jessamine, the 
honeysuckle, and a thousand other flowers, made 
the air heavy with fragrance ; and strange-looking 
poisonous vines, with brilliant orange flowers, clam- 
bered from tree to tree, and almost wove the 
branches together. Sally sought the most secluded 
spot, and sitting down, leaned for support against 
the trunk of a tree. In the distance she heard the 
deep baying of the dogs and the occasional call of 
her pursuers, but as they were going in an oppo- 
site direction, the sounds at length died away, and 
only the songs of birds and the rustle 
of leaves awoke the silence. She was in 
such an agony of pain that she could not think 
clearly, and so she lay in a kind of stupor, while 
the hot hours of noon went by. The dimness of 
twilight was setting upon the swamp when she 
roused herself and began to reflect upon her con- 
dition. She eould not hope to remain long con- 
cealed, and even if she could, she had no means 
of sustaining life; she was conscious of her inno- 
cence, and she had faith that God would protect 

her, and so she resolved to find her back to her 
master. Butshe was quite bewildered. She knew 
not which way to take to reach the open country. 
Just then she heard the tinkling of a bell, and look- 
ing up, she saw at a horse a little distance from her. 
The bell was suspended from his neck, and he had 
evidently strayed away from pasture. The thought 
struck her that by following him she might find 
her way to the road, and so she commenced driv- 
ing him, but taking care to let him go in the direc- 
tion he chose. A little distance and the firm 
ground was gained, and then a path which led to 


*Entered, to the Act of by Josern H. Lapp. 
ta the Clerk's Office for the Southern ict of New York. 





wounds that it was with difficulty she could move, 
and when she came to a little brook, she stooped 
down and bathed her back in the cool water, and 
wetting her handkerchief that she wore, pinned it 
again over her shoulders. The day had been in- 
tensely warm, and now the thunder began to mut- 
ter in the sky, and the big drops of rain to fall, and 
soon there was a drenching shower. But the 
horse went on and Sally followed, till at length 
they came to a small house by the roadside. Hear- 
ing the bell, the occupant, a white man, caine out 
and secured the horse, and seeing Sally, asked her 
where she came from. She da@ed not tell him the 
truth, and so said that mas’r Cone ad sent for her to 
come and do some sewing at his house, but that in 
trying to go there she had lost her way. “ Why,” 
said the man, “ you're ten miles out of your course, 
but you can stay in the barn here to-night, and 
to-morrow morning I'll put you in the right road.” 
So she went into the barn, thankful for any shel- 
ter, but her back was so bruised and mangled that 
she could not lie down. All that weary nightshe 
sat up, tormented by pain, and waiting with fearful 
anticipation for the dawn of day. 

True to his word, in the morning the man called 
her, and taking her into an open wagon, drove for 
several miles in an easterly direction, and then 
stopping where two roads met, he helped her to 
dismount, saying, “ This is Mr. Johnson’s planta- 
tion, and the next is Mr. Cone’s. Follow your 
right-hand road, and three miles will take you 
there.” Sally thanked him from her heart, and he 
rode away. . 

Among the slaves on Mr. Johnson’s plantation 
was an old man called “ Uncle Joe,” who was fa- 
mous with the negroes for his kindness and tact 
when any one of them was in trouble. Sally had 
often heard of him, and to his cabin, which stood 
a little apart from the rest, she now directed her 
steps. He was at home, for on account of his age 
he was excused from much active labor. Sally 
told him her story without reserve, and asked him 
what she had best do. He gave her some food, of 
which she was greatly in need, and advised her 
toremain secreted in his cabin for the day, and at 
night to make her way toward home. His wife 
dressed her wounds, and did all that sympathy 
could do to inspire her with courage. They were 
godly people—this aged slave-couple; they had 
seen much of sorrow, but through the Lord they 
had triumphed over all. Sally took sweet counsel 
with them of the things of heaven, and before 
they parted they prayed together, and then sung 
one of those hymns, full of repetition, so meaning- 
less when written, but so eloquent to the sensitive 
negro heart when sung : 

“Oh, when I'm in trouble here, 
Lord, when I'm in trouble here, 
Give me Jesus! Give me Jesus! 


You who will, may have dis world— 
Give me Jesus ! 


‘“« Oh, when I've an hour of peace, 
Lord, when I've an hour of peace, 
Give me Jesus! Give me Jesus ! 
He's the only friend I want, 
Give me Jesus ! 


“Oh, when I’m a-going to die, 
Lord, when I'm a-going to die, 
Give me Jesus! Give me Jesus! 
Over Jordan glad to go, 
Give me Jesus !” 


Sally bid her kind friends farewell at evening, 
but as she walked along she could not make up 
her mind to go directly home. The church was 











about half a mile away, and to it she bent her 
steps. When she reached it it was dark and silent, 
but darkness and silence had no terrors for her, and 
she went in and sat down to rest herself, and to try 
to sleep, feeling that for the time she was secure 
from danger. The night passed and the morning 
came. She half resolved to go boldly home, and 
then her fear overcame her resolution, and so, fluc- 
tuating between determinations and misgivings, 
the day wore away. About noon some wagoners 
encamped near the church, and making a fire, 
cooked their dinner there. Faint with hunger 
Sally watched them, and after nightfall she stole 
out to see if they had left any remnants of their 
meal. In the ashes she found several half-roasted 
potatoes, which she eagerly ate, and feeling 
strengthened, she decided with the first morning 
light to go straight to her master. 

With the earliest ray in the east she commenced 
her walk, and the sun had not yet risen when she 
came in sight of the dwelling. Concealing herself 
behind a tree in the yard, till some friendly ser- 
vant should appear, by whom she could send word 
to her master of her arrival, she prayed God to 
help her, and to “ prepare the way’’ before her. 
In a few minutes she saw Martin, the waiter, going 
toward the house with some kindling wood in his 
hands. He was a good-natured fellow, and she 
at once came forward and spoke to him. How 
thankful was she when he told her their mistress 
had found the ealico behind the bureau the day 
after she ran away! 

Her fear was gone, and she stepped boldly into 
the house with Martin, who went to his master’s 
door and told him Sally had come. Mr. Cone 
came quickly out, and Sally, brave in her inno- 
cence, stood there, erect as she might with her 
wounded shoulders, to receive him. All trace of 
anger was gone from his face; he was even em- 
barrassed as he advanced to meet her. 

“T’m glad to see you again, Say. Where have 
you been all this time ?” 

Sally was afraid to say she had received any as- 
sistance from a slave, because she knew they 
would be severely punished if their kindness was 
known, so praying God to forgive the falsehood, 
she replied, 

“I stayed in de church, mas’r, an’ some wagon- 
ers give me something to eat.’’ 

Just then Mrs. Cone came into the room. She 
knew the fault had been hers in accusing Sally so 
hastily, but she was too proud and willful to ac- 
knowledge it, and so did not speak. 

“ Wife,” said Mr. Cone, “I’m mighty sorry for 
this, andI tell you I'll sell Sally before I’ll ever 
whip her again.” 

So she was dismissed to her cabin without a 
word. Dean. 


LOVE AND TENDERNESS. 





Just by the window hangs a green bird-cage. 
Two canaries are its occupants. A tin lid, which 
belongs to a large wide-mouthed jar, is tied up in 
one corner of the cage, and just above its rim you 
may see the tip of a canary’s tail and the top of its 
head. She is “sitting.” She has laid an egg. She 
had no proper accommodations for such an event, 
and hence has taken the best she could find. She 
has dropped her tiny treasure on the naked tin, 
and has been warming it for hours, even without 
a nest. Poor little bird! Poor little destitute 
mother! If left free as God made you, with no 
wiry bars to pen you in, you would not have been 
thus overtaken. Some light-swinging, leafy twig, 


trunk or by a rock, or hidden in a briery thicket, 
would have been dressed and trimmed, cushioned 
and feathered, and lined with the softest down, so 
that when nature had made you maternal, your 
little soul would have swelled with hope and love, 
as you would have been rocked by the gentle 
breeze, in such a palace as man has never framed. 
Poor little prisoner Bell ! 
But you shall have a nest yet, and as good a one 
as these rough clumay fingers know how to build. 
“ Mother, where’s the cotton?” “Minnie, my girl, 








go bring father some moss.’ Poor little thing— 


embowered in shade, and sheltered by a tree-- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ee eee. 


the highway. She was so stiff and sore from her you don’t know that a tear trickles down your 


owner's cheek. Bless your little soul, you don’t 
know a tear from a dew-drop, but you peek and 
squeak—these are your tears. Ah! but here’s the 
cotton! Here, too, comes Minnie’s moss! Now 
for building. I am no bird, my little Bell, but Pil 
make you a nest in some fashion—it shall be 
round, and ladle-like ; and soft, and smooth, and 
warm. There—that’ll do, I guess; “don't you 
think so, mother ?” 

“ Yes; it looks very snug indeed.” 

“Come Bell, my little bird; you must hop up 
now.”° So saying, Mr. Conrad put his hand into 
the cage, but upon seeing the terror of the birds, 
he withdrew it again, saying soothingly, ‘‘ There 
—there—don’t be so frightened—don’t fly so wild- 
ly—I would not hurt you for the world!” 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Minnie, as Bell flew 
from her tin nest, “ what a dear little egg it is!” 

“Yes, my child, it is a dear little egg, and I 
think a dear little bird will come out of it.” 

“A bird, father!—why it’s an egg! Isn't it, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, my child, but all birds come out of eggs.” 

“ But, mother, a bird couldn’t get into that little 
egg.” 

“ Yes, my child,” replied her father, ‘‘ this little 
egg, that would easily go inside of mother’s thim- 
ble, I think will become a little canary. If it does 
it shall be yours.” Mr. Conrad spoke slowly, for 
he was gradually putting his hand into the cage 
again. Minnie could not understand how even 
a very small live bird could possibly come out of 
such a little egg, but still she believed her father, 
notwithstanding ; and when he told her it should 
be her own, she was delighted, and pressed wildly 
against him, saying, “ Shall it be ? shall it be?” In 
fact she disturbed her father, and he had to say 
to her, “Gently! gently! Don’t shake! I must 
handle this egg very tenderly.” 

Mr Conrad was obliged to lift the egg, so as to 
put the nest he had just made under it, inside the 
tin jarlid. As he did so, in order to interest his 
child, and keep her from shaking him, he said, 
very slowly, “ Steady—s-t-e-a-d-y, 8-t-e-a-d—” 

Crasu !—the egg has slipped and broken! Poor 
little mother bird! Poor little anxious flutterer! 
you are bereaved! your child is dead ! 

Reader, are you a mother? You are. Well, 
mother, birds have souls.* They yearn over their 
offspring as you do over yours. They warm into 
being their litile ones ; they feed them ungrudging- 
ly till they can feed themselves ; they clothe them 
with maternal wings till their feathery coats from 
God are ready; as they brood over them, they 
spread out their wings as if to hug their little ones ; 
they feel as tender an affection as do you when 
you clasp your little one to your bosom, whilst it 
draws life and disposition from your breast. Feel 
tenderly then toward birds—feel tenderly toward 
every living thing—toward everything that lives 
and moves. If you feel so, you will act so. If 
you act so, your children will catch your spirit, 
and a tenderness in them, begotten by the radi- 
ance of your own soul, will comfort your declin- 
ing years, will nurse you when disease arrests you, 
will soothe your dying moments, close your life- 
less lids, weep hot tears at your coffin side, imprint 
sincere and lingering kisses on your cold and icy 
lips, and finally they will, with outstretched arms 
and gushing emotion, meet you in another world, 
in the presence of Him who, when He made man 
and bird, angel and insect, transplanted into each 
for culture, and fresh from His own holy heart, in- 
stincts of tenderness; so that whenever creation 
might behold affection, it should in heart, if not in 
thought, recognize God, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the whole sentient universe should wor- 
ship the Lord of Hosts. Love—for God is love 
—you can do nothing greater, nor anything half 
so sublime ! 

W. Carro.u. 


*Let no one fancy me teaching theology ! 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


A gentleman in England was walking over his 
farm with a friend, exhibiting his crops, herds of 
cattle, and flocks of sheep, with all of which his 
friend was highly pleased, but with nothing so 
mueh as his splendid sheep. He had seen the same 
breed frequently before, but never such noble 
specimens ; and with great earnestness he asked 
to know how he had succeeded in producing such 
flocks. His simple answer was, “I TAKE CARE OF 
‘rue Lamps, sir.” Here was all the secret of his 
large, heavy-fleeced, fat sheep; he took care of 
them when they were lambs. 

More than twenty years since a few excellent 
women united together to see what they could do 
to save friendless young women and children in 
New York. When they had sought them out they 
took them to their own houses, and as soon as possi- 
ble obtained friends and homes for them. Some- 
times there would be several of these children in 
the homes of these kind women, waiting until some 
warm heart should say, Send them to me. Ina 
few years the number of these friendless ones in- 
creased so that they could no longer be accommo- 
dated in this way, and a large house was hired for 
the purpose and occupied until about nine years 
since, when those ladies of the American Female 
Guardian Society erected a large and commodious 
building, known as the “ Home for the Friendless.”’ 
Since this Home was built, thousands of friendless 
females and little children have been sheltered and 
fed in it. These good women who began the 
work in this city of saving little children, labored 
many years alone, but within a few years other 
societies have engaged in it. Almost every day 
some little child is received at the Home, and 
nearly all the time they are being sent away. A 
few days since I went from the Home with a large 
company of little children to the cars of the Erie 
Railroad, who were going out in charge of a lady 
who has taken out several hundreds from the 
Home of the Friendless. Several of this group 
were babies, who had to be carried in the arms; 
some clear to Chicago. The history of some of 
these little ones before coming to the Home was 
very sad. I will tell you some of the story of only 
one of them now, and will tell you more another 
time if the kind editor of The Independent will al- 
low me room to do it. 

Katy D. is six years old. One of the very 
cold mornings of last winter, 1 went into a tow, 
damp, dirty basement-room in a large house, in 
which nearly twenty families were living. There 
was an old bedstead in the room, some straw scat- 
tered on the floor, an old stove, some rum bottles, 
and an old pillow covered with blood. Here Katy 
D. had lived with her little brother Eddy three 
years, and James Henry, three months old, and her 
father and mother, beth of whom were miserable 
drunkards. The Saturday night before my visit, 
which was on Monday morning, the father came 
home drunk with a stick of wood in his hand, 
with which he knocked his wife down and beat 
her until she was insensible, and then commenced 
cooking some meat for his supper. After some 
time the mother partially recovered, and called for 
the baby, which Katy took from the bed and car- 
ried to her. The father commenced beating and 
kicking her until she was again insensible, and as 
as often as there were signs of life he would repeat 
his fiendish work until she was perfectly silent. In 
the morning the police entered the room, found this 
wretched man asleep, and Katy and Eddy shiver- 
ing with the cold—the poor mother stretched in 
death en the floor, and the baby laying still on her 
cold breast. A coroner’s jury was called, and Ka- 








ty, who was the only witness, told the story as I 





have written it, and that her father teld her to say 
that her mother was drunk, and pulled the bureau 
over on her and killed herself. The father was 
put in prison to await his trial for the murder of 
his wife, and Katy was sent there to be kept as a 
witness. The District Attorney consented to my 
taking her to the Home, to be produced at the trial. 
Eddy I found in one place and the baby in another, 
and got all of them together at the Home. At the 
examination before the Grand Jury Katy was de- 
cided to be too young to be a witness, and the 
father was tried for manslaughter instead of mur- 
der, and sentenced to the State’s Prison for two 
years. The baby was adopted about three menths 
since by some excellent people who have no chil- 
dren of their own, and are so attached to him now 
that they would not part with him. Katy has gone 
te her Western home, and Eddy is still at the Home 
on Thirtieth street. While the father was in prison, 
and before his trial, | took Eddy down to see him 
one day. At first he did not know his own child, 
but perceiving who he was, he caught him in his 
arms and sat down on his bed in his cell and wept 
for some time, unable to speak. I left him for a lit- 
tle time, and when I went to take him he said, 
“Oh, Mr. Halliday, it is an entirely new boy you 
have made of him. I didn’t know him—you have 
dressed him up so.” 

Now, dear children, you who have kind parents 
and good homes, pity little ones who have not such 
parents and homes. There are a great many in 
this wicked city ; do not forget them. Help us to 
take care of the Lambs. 

Home Carvpren’s Missionary. 
Selections. 

We are often exhorted t to speak gently and 
kindly of the owners of slaves. I am willing to 
receive the exhortation meekly, even when it 
comes from men who can find no terms of vitu- 
peration too strong or toe coarse for them to use 
against us who affirm the wrongfulness of slavery. 
I desire ever to speak in all forbearance and char- 
ity toward those who find themselves invested 
with the ownership of slaves by the laws under 
which they live. My indignation, when I think 
of this great wrong, is not against the master, 
simply as such. It is rather against the laws 
that make the slave and the master, and leave in 
the hand ofthe master no power to break that 
cruel yoke. It is against these who make, or by 
their connivanee or their silence uphold, the atro- 
cious laws. I would judge each individual mas- 
ter not according to his social position, but 
according to his principles and actions—not 
according to his power of doing wrong, but 
according to his own acts of justice and benignity, 
or of selfishness and oppression, toward those poor 
neighbors of his, whom unjust and wicked laws 
have placed in his power with no protection 
against his selfishness or his passions, but to 
whom God bids him render, nevertheless, that 
which is JUST AND EQUAL. I do not denounce the 
slave-owner simply as such, without waiting to 
see what he has done. I denounce the enslaving 
power—the power that oppresses and tramples 
down the poor. I denounce, in God’s name, all who 
exercise that power, or who contribute to sustain 
it. I denounce not the slaveholder, but the man 
who denies, in word or deed, that slavery is 
wrong. I denounce the man who, by affirming 
the rightfulness of slavery, confounds the moral 
sense and subverts all moral distinctions. Wher- 
ever he may be, whatever titles he may bear, 
whatever may be his honors in the state or in the 
church, I denounces him as a criminal against our 
common humanity, and, wittingly or unwittingly, 
the enemy of Christ. ‘‘ Woe unto them that call 
evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness!” (Is. v.20.) “A 
wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the 
land: the prophets prophesy falsely; and the 
priests bear rule by their means; and my people 
love to have it so; and what will ye do in the end 
thereof?” (Jer. v. 30, 31.)—Dr. Bacon. 


-e- 


I WILL NOT LET THEE GO. 














‘* And the disciple said, Send her away, for she crieth after us. 
. . » « But he said, Great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as 
thon wilt.”— Matt. xv. 23, 28. 


I witt not let thee go; thou help in time of need ! 
Heap ill on ill, 
I trust thee still, 

E’en when it seems as thou wouldst slay indeed 
Do as thou wilt with me, 
I yet will cling to thee, 

Hide thou thy face, yet help in time of need ; 
I will not let thee go! 

I will not let thee go; should I forsake my bliss ' 
No, Lord, thou’rt mine, 
And I am thine, 

Thee will! I hold, when all things else I miss, 
Though dark and sad the night, 
Joy cometh with thy light. 

Oh, thou, my Sun; should! forsake thy bliss ' 
I will not let thee yo. 

I will not let thee go, my God, my life, my Lord! 
Nor death can tear 
Me from his care, 

Who for my sake his soul in death outpoured. 
Thou diedst in love for me, 
I say in love for thee, 

E’en when my heart shall break, my God, my life, my 

Lord! 
I will not let thee go. 
—Deszler, 1692. 
-- 


THOUGHTS FROM BUNSEN. 


Neiruer Congregation nor Church, Family nor 
State, Art nor Science, nay, not even the holiest 
exercises of piety, are an end in themselves, but 
only serve as means to the great art of life—the 
birth of eternal life in the human soul, the invisi- 
ble child of God. 

Nothing but the True can save us; nothing but 
that which is of Law can renew its youth, and 
stand its ground against eonscious lies, and might 
which has been worshiped as right, whether it be 
that of peoples or princes. 

The key that unlocks the significance of the 
world’s history is the knowledge of the realization 
of the Divine in the development of humanity : 
in that building of that temple of God which is 
raised of the living stones that with conscious 
personality freely join themselves together. And 
in this knowledge alone we discover the key by 
which to interpret those hieroglyphics of eternity~ 
which we call the Signs of the Times. 

The werld’s history, contemplated from its cen- 
ter, is not only the mother of the future, but its 
prophetess—its true Pythia. 

We are to believe that the True will conquer as 
eertainly as the physical universe stands before 
us in its orderly magnificence ; as certainly as the 
spiritual universe unfolds itself to our mental vis- 
ion in the world’s history. Evil falls by‘its own 
weight, struck down to the abyss by the lightning 
flash of eternal love, piercing the ether of the 
spiritual cosmos. ‘ 

The belief in an Eternal Love as the foundation 
of the universe, is the source of all wisdom as of 
all true piety and godliness. 

We have always held with those who believe 
firmly in a moral order of the universe, and 
think that we are speaking as becomes Christians 
when we express our conviction, that both that 
order, and the mental freedom taught by the Gos- 
pel, have been acknowledged by the wise men of 
all ages and nations, and are attested by the 
world’s history no less than by consciousness. 


DESTROYING GOOD. 





One sinner destroyeth much good, is a maxim 
painfully cae ows every day and in all places. 
When the influence ef such an one is enlarged by 
his wealth or position, the sphere of evil is enlarg- 
ed. A wicked king may foment wars which may 
scatter death and desolation over whole countries ; 
acorrupt nobleman may taint the morals of a 
whole neighborhood ; an unprincipled legislature 
may cause the enactment of laws which may set 
aside the laws of God, and produce incalculable 
social evils. In private life, a wicked father may 
not only destroy the happiness, but the reputation, 
of his whole family ; a profligate son may convert 
the once happy home into a place of tears ; and an 
unscrupulous church member may embroil a whole 
congregation, and place formidable barriers in the 
way of the Gospel’s success. In whatever relations 
men are associated together, one who is evilly 
dispesed may exert a mischievous influenee in 
corrupting the rest. Among all classes of men we 
find leading spirits who guide others into the ways 
of vice. He that beeomes profane, intemperate, 


and licentious, can trace his downfall to the instrue- 
tions or example of his companions. One skeptic, 
vided he has popular talents, and has a fluent 
gue or pen, drags hundreds into the 
shades of infidelity, and into the deeper shades of 
perdition. He not only destroys the image of God 
in those he misleads, but all the good they would 
probably have dene had they not fallen under his 
influence. An evil adviser, or an evil example, 
seldom fails to produce evil, and thus it is that the 
world is corrupted; and thus it is, too, that the 
church is invaded by a spirit of evil. There, per- 
haps, never was a sinner who did not cause others 
to become as bad as himself. While this power- 
ful machinery is in operation in counteracting the 
progress of all that is good, how careful should 
the disciples of Christ be that all their influence 
should be in an opposite direction! Although 
righteousness is not as easily propagated as sin, it 
is still true that one godly person, by the right and 
constant appropriation of his powers, may arrest 
if not destroy much evil. And why should they 
not make it their chief business? Shall the ser- 
vants of the devil be more zealous and devoted 
than the servants of the Lord ?— Presbyterian. 





THE SYCAMORES. 


In the outskirts of the village, 
On the river's winding shores, 

Stand the occidental plane-trees, 
Stand the ancient sycamores ! 


One long century hath been numbered, 
And another half-way told, 

Since the rustic Irish gleeman 
Broke for them the virgin mould. 


Deftly set to Celtic music, 
At his viol’s sound they grew, 
Through the moonlit eves of summer, 
Making Amphion’s fable true. 


Rise again, thou poor Hugh Talent! 
Pass in jerkin green along, 

With thy eyes brimful of laughter, 
And thy mouth as full of song. 


Pioneer of Erin's outcasts, 
With his fiddle and his pack, 
Little dreamed the village Saxons 
Of the myriads at his back. 


How he wrought with spade and fiddle, 
Delved by day and sang by night, 
With a hand that never wearied, 
And a heart for ever light— 


Still the gay tradition mingles 
With a record grave and drear, 
Like the rollic air of Cluny 
With the solemn march of Mear. 


When the box-free, white with blossoms, 
Made the sweet May woodlands glad, 
And the Aronia by the river 
Lighted up the swarming shad, 


And the bulging nets swept shoreward, 
With their silver-sided haul, 

*Midst the shouts of dripping fishers, 
He was merriest of them all. 


When, among the jovial huskers, 
Love stole in at Labor's side, 

With the lusty airs of England, 
Soft his Celtic measures vied. 


Songs of love and wailing lyke-wake, 
And the merry fair’s carouse ; 

Of the wild Red Fox of Erin, 
And the woman of Three Cows. 


By the blazing hearths of Winter, 
Pleasant seemed his simple tales, 

*Midst the grimmer Yorkshire legends, , 
And the mountain myths of Wales. 


How the souls in Purgatory 
Scrambled up from fate forlorn, 

On St. Keven’s sackcloth ladder, 
Slyly hitched to Satan's horn. 


Of the fiddler who in Tara 
Played all night to ghosts of kings ; 
Of the brown dwarfs, and the fairies 
Dancing in theif moorland rings ! 


Jolliest of our birds of singing, 
Best he loved the Bob-o-link. 
“Hush !” he'd say, “ the tipsy fairies ! 
Hear the little folks in drink !” 


Merry-faced, with spade and fiddle, 
Singing through the ancient town, 

Only this, of poor Hugh Talent, 
Hath Tradition handed down. 


Not a stone his grave discloses ; 
But, if yet his spirit walks, 

"Tis beneath the trees he planted, 
And when Bob-o- Linceln talks ' 


Green memorials of the gleeman ! 
Linking still the river shores, 

With their shadows, cast by sunset, 
Stand Hugh Talent's sycamores ! 


When the Father of his country 
Through the north-land riding came, 
And the roofs were starred with banners, 

And the steeples rang acclaim— 


When each war-scarred Continental, 
Leaving smithy, mill, and farm, 
Waved his rusted sword in welcome, 

And shot off his old king’s-arm— 


Slowly passed that august presence 
Down the thronged and shouting street ; 
Village girls, as white as angels, 
Scattering flowers around his feet. 


Midway, where the plane-tree’s shadow 
Deepest fell, his rein he drew ; 

On his getately head, uncovered, 
Cool and soft the west wind blew. 


And he stood up in his stirrups, 
Looking up and looking down, 

On the hills of gold and silver, 
Rimming round the little town 


On the river, full of sunshine, 
To the lap of greenest vales, 
Winding down from wooded headlands, 
Willow-skirted, white with sails. 


And he said, the landscape sweeping 
Slowly with his ungloved hand, 

‘] have seen no prospect fairer 
In this goodly Eastern land.” 


Then the bugles of his escort 
Stirred to life the cavalcade ; 

And that head, so bare and stately, 
Vanished down the depths of shade. 


Ever since, in town and farm-house, 
Life has had its ebb and flow ; 

Thrice hath passed the human harvest 
To its garner, green and low. 


But the trees the gleeman planted, 
Through the changes changeless stand ; 
As the marble calm of Tadmor 
Marks the desert’s shifting sand. 


Still the level moon at sg | 


_ Silvers o’er each stately shaft ; 
Still beneath them, half in shadow, 
Singing, glides the pleasure craft. 


Still beneath them, arm-enfolded, 
Love and Youth together stray ; 
While, as heart to heart beats faster, 
More and more their feet delay. 


Where the ancient cebbler, Keezar, 
On the open hill-side wrought, 

Singing, as he drew his stitches, 
Songs his German masters taught— 


Singing, with his grey hair floating 
Round his rosy ample face ; 

Now a thousand Saxan craftsmen 
Stitch and hammer in his place. 


All the pastoral lanes so grassy, 
Now are Traflic’s dusty streets ; 

From the village, grown a city, 
Fast the rural grace retreats. 


But, still green, and tall, and stately, 
On the river's winding shores, 
Stand the occidental plane-trees, 
Stand Hugh Talent's sycamores ! 
—John G. Whittier. 





LABOR AND COMPENSATION, 


THAT the laborer is worthy of his hire, is a 
Scriptural decree, as well as a dictate of common 
sense. On principles of equity, every man who 
labors has his just claim upon those who derive 
the benefit of his knowledge, skill, and toil; and in 
& measure corresponding with the cost to him and 
the good to them. 

Let this principle, the enuneiation of which 
surely meets with an affirmative response in every 
breast, be applied to the services of the ministry, 
and what will be the result? Can it be said that 
the customary stipend is anything like a remuner- 
ation? We propose the question, and to aid in 





its solution, we adda brief extract from some re- 
marks of Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh : 


[Jory 16, 1857, 


In speaking on the subject assigned him, yi, 
ministerial support, Dr. Alexander said—I am, 
ready, without any beating about the bush, to BAY We 
are all underpaid for what we do. I was talkin 
lately with a London business man—a successful 
merchant. He said to me, “ And if it be a fair 
question, what do you get?” I told him 
“Well,” he answered, “is that all you get?” 
“ Yes; and eompared with what many of my breth- 
ren get, it is pretty fair.” “And what do you 
do for that?” [ said that I would enlighten him 
upon this: “In the first place, I compose and 
write what would be fully two pretty thick octavo 
volumes, about as much as any literary man bend- 
ing over his pen thinks of doing, and more than 
some do, in a year. In the next place, | have to 
do as much speaking every week as a lawyer at 
the bar in good practice. Then, in the third placo, 
to do as much visiting as a surgeon in average 
ractice would do. And in the next place, I think 
write as many letters as many of you great mer- 
chants do.” ‘“‘ Wel,” he said, “is yours an extra- 
ordinary case?’ I said, “ Not at all; a iman’s 
duties correspond with his sphere, but many of 
my brethren do as much, some of them perhaps a 
little more.” ‘ Well,” he said again, * they may 
say as much as they please about ministers getting 
too much for their work, but none of us would de 
half your work for four times your pay.” 


-*e-— 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ PRAYER. 


We find in the Parish Visitor a selected narra- 
tive, so suggestive in its comment on the command 
of our Lord that we should persevere unfaintingly 
in prayer, that we transfer it to our columns for 
our readers. If any of them feel ready to faint 
and to discontinue their supplications for the con- 
version of some friend on whose salvation their 
soul has been set, let this incident serve to renew 
their determination to “pray without ceasing’ 
until an answer is vouchsafed from God. 

“ Atthe weekly prayer meeting in , an aged, 
wealthy, and influential man entered, who during 
a long life had been seemingly indifferent to his 
spiritual welfare ; and to the surprise of all present, 
he rose, under deep emotion, and asked the pray- 
ers of God’s people for his own conversion. 

“ The next week he was again among them, ap- 
parently a penitent at the foot of the cross. As the 
intelligence of his hopeful conversion spread next 
day in the congregation, it reached an infirm and 
aged Christian, who had for years been confined 
to his house, and was daily waiting his summons 
to depart. On hearing it he insisted on being 
carried to sec the wenithy man, and would entrust 
his message iv no ve. After a long interview, 
he returned home rejoicing. 

“The cause of the infirm man’s interest in this 
visit was perhaps known only to himself and his 
venerable pastor. Thirty years ago, as he was 
burning coal on the mountain side, two of his 
neighbors visited his little shanty, found him en- 
gaged in reading his Bible and in prayer, and 
joined him in his devotions. Ere they separated 
they agreed to meet again the next week on tho 
mountain to pray, as did the Savior; and from 
week to week they met in this quiet retreat, which 
proved indeed a Bethel. One evening they spoke 
of their wealthy neighbor, meaning that he was 
living for this world only, when he was so much 
needed in the Church of Christ; and they at last 
entered into a written secret covenant with each 
other before God not to cease praying for his con- 
version until he should be brought in or die, or 
they should all be called to their final account 
Years of prayers passed on, during which their 
faith failed not. One ofthe suppliants was at 
length called home, then another, and the old coal- 
burner, though left alone, yet persevered. Thirty 
years had passed when the above news reached 
him ; his visit was made, and he came out of the 
house of his wealthy neighbor, saying, ‘ Now 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ; for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ” 





Horticulture. 


HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CULTURE. 


“Yet I had planted thee a noble vine ; wholly a right seed 
how then art thou turned into the degenerate plant of a strange 
vine unto me ’” 


Tue prophet Jeremiah asks of the Israelites this 
question in reproof of their wickedness, having just 
before reminded them of their merciful deliverance frow 
bondage, and their establishment in the promised land 
The neglect of the due culture of religious aspirations 
doubtless was a principle cause of their sins. And 50 
in Horticulture will the neglect of due tillage be 
the cause of degeneration in the crop. This is th 
season, especially, during which the diligence or neg 
ligence of the husbandman will yield its good or ba 
fruit in the forthcoming harvest. Other circumstances 
being equal, the simple question of tillage, (by keeping 
down weeds, and the surface of the soil free and ope! 
will, to a very great extent, influence the quantity ani 
the quality of the crop. It is impossible to impress 
this too often upon our readers; even if we did this 
every week. For the amount of neglect on this par 
ticular head is, perhaps, greater than on any other of 
practical horticulture ; and as our object is to insure 
success to our readers, we must press them hard to ob 
tain that result. , 

Having explained the nature of Exogenous stems 
we now proceed to the other great natural division of 
plants, Endogens. The stems of Endogenous plant 
are composed of the same description ef vessels as |’ 
ogens. It is in their relative position and mode 
growth that they differ. We have cellular tissue, ducts 
spiral vessels, and woody fiber. But instead of these 
different vessels beimg arranged in systematic order 
and their annual increase being super-imposed upon 
the growth of the preceding year, as in Exogens, thes 
several vessels in Endogenous stems are mixed \ 
together in a heterogeneous mass, without apparet 
arrangement. It that the 
center of Endogenous stems is always the softest and 
most spongy, and that the woody fiber thrown down 
by the descending sap, gradually in its descent verges 
toward the exterior of the stem, interlacing itself be 
tween the other tissues. The result of this is, that the 
outside of the stem becomes very dense and hard 
forming thus the contrast to Exogens, whose greatest 
density is in their center, or heart-wood. Gradually t° 
hardening process of the exterior portion of Endog 
nous stems precludes the passage of the sap, and hence 
they ultimately perish for want of nourishment. This 
renders Endogens shorter lived than Exogens, compat 
atively. The Palms of the tropics are all Endogenous 
and the stem of Asparagus cut through affords a fs 
miliar example of an Endogenous stem. It is not as 
certained with precision through which channels the 
ascending and descending saps circulate in Endogenous 
stems, but it is supposed that the ducts afford pss* 
for the ascending sap, while the descending finds " ay 
through the inter-cellular spaces. The buds take theit 
origin from the cellular tissue in this division, they 
do in Exogenous plants. 


is observable, however, 


FLORICULTURE. 
Those who have attended to our suggestions give" &" 
der this heading for the last two months, will! now hare 
their flower garden well stocked, and they will have 4 
little time to look forward and make provision for a less 
genial season. With this object we advise them and 
to devote some attention to the preparation for thei 
green-hous° during the early part of winter, be fore the 
first early bulbs come forward. During November 
green-house is generally gay with Chrysanthemu™ 
but as they fail, there is sometimes a scanty show i 
bloom in December and the earlier weeks of the Ne* 
Year. This may be avoided, if now some provision is 
made against it, by preparing a few thing* — 
will make a fair show of bloom in small pots, *° 
which, consequently, can be then introduced o 
porarily between the regular inhabitants of a 
green-house withont taking up much room. For — 
purpose it is well now to cut back some moderate 
sized plants of Heliotrope, and as soon as they h A 
just broken into fresh growth, which they will do 10 . 
week or so, shake the earth from their roots, and ae 
them into pots about four inches across in good nr 
compost. Let them stand in a cool place, where ye 
get the morning sun only, and as often they * re 
bloom, stop them back until the beginning of yor’ 
ber, by which time they will be handsome bushy Pp ai 
Then water them once a week with manure ws 
putting them in a frame or in the green-hoase, - 
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December they will bloom profusely. Cuphea p'* 
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KITCHEN GARDEN 


The Onion is a vegetable in univer 
is a certain crop, provided only that 
made very rich, and that it be grown 
and not beneath. With a good ann 
manure, onions may be grown on th 
ground for an unlimited number of ye 
teriorating, in which particular it dif 
crops. The ground must be deeply 
rolled over with a light roller, to secur 
firm and perfectly even surface Sut 
that the ground be deeply dug, that it 
belew, although itis wanted to be mo 
top. Sow in drills, ten inches apart, 
possible, not more than half an inch 
early in spring as the ground is ope 
tread the seed and sprinkle a little fin 
Keep down weeds, but hoe very lightly 
cover up the stem at all, or it will b 
Thin out to three or four inches apart w 
arethreeinches high Still hoe lightly 
from weeds, and do not take up the 
tops have dried in the fall. In unusual! 
the crop sometimes continues in suek vi 
that the bulbs do not form as they shoul! 
case, about the beginning of August, b 
heads just at the neck, above the bulb, w 

the ascent of the sap to the leaves, and 

largement of the bulb. 
sun a few days after lifting, and keep 

tied in ropes, in a dry place. 

Another method is to sow the seed as 
July, when the bulbs are only the size 
or something more, lift them, and dry th 
im the sun; then put them away until 
spring, when these bulbs are planted in 
ing seed. They are then called “ sets,” 
plaeed in drills, prepared exactly as abo. 
sowing seed, being about four inches apa 
firmly on the ground, in the half-inch 
covered with earth. These will, in a f 
into the ground, amd only require to be k 
weeds. Onion sets are sold at the seed 
spring for this purpose. 

The Yellow Dutch and the Silver Ski 
best, the former for general kitchen use, 
for pickling when small, and for the tab! 
ble when full grown. The large Portu; 
fine variety, of a mild flavor, for roasting 
the table, but it does not keep se well as 
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Progress of the British Empire.— 
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tical Abstract for the United Kin rdom fi 
last fifteen years, from 1842 to 1So6 
many striking points of view, th 
has been made by the British Empire in 
We vente 
the whole history of the world, from the 
of civilization to the present day, preser 
to the enormous and rapid prosperity whic 
terized the experience of this nation duri 
interval. If any individual had, twenty y 
tured to predict the actual progress mac 
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There is something almost incredible in tl 
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these statements are verified by returns w 
cy cannot be impugned , 
; There is something instructive as well a 
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It would appear that England has a hi 
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with the development of the material res 
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; much in the same way. Pri- 
wi Yet nel Primrose, may now be 
= < a pot of light leaf or peat earth, with a 
sain light loam, and the seed covered slightly with 
white sand. Place the pot under “ hand-glass, orin @ 
frame, and when the plants are an inch high, or — 
less, transplant them, three or four im a 8-inch pot ; 
when they have stood a month, re-pot them singly in 
4-ineh pots, still keeping them in the frame. These 
will bloom all winter, if introduced into the green- 
house in November. Some small Scarlet Ger aniums 
may also be encouraged to make shoots during the 
next three or four months, by occasionally stopping 
them and removing ntil, Nove 

when they will also contribute to the object in view. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The Onion is a vegetable in universal request, and 
is a certain crop, provided only that the ground be 
made very rich, and that it be grown on the surface, 
and not beneath. With a good annual dressing ef 
manure, onions may be grown on the same piece of 
ground for an unlimited number of years without de- 
teriorating, in which particular it differs from most 
crops. The ground must be deeply dug, and then 
rolled over with a light roller, to secure a moderately 
firm and perfectly even surface. But it is important 
that the ground be deeply dug, that it may be open 
belew, although it is wanted to be moderately firm at 
top. Sow in drills, ten inches apart, as shallow as 
possible, not more than half an inch deep. Sow as 
early in spring as the ground is open very thinly ; 
tread the seed and sprinkle a little fine earth on it. 
Keep down weeds, but hoe very lightly, so as not to 
cover up the stem at all, or it will not duld freely. 
Thin out to three or four inches apart when the plants 
arethreeinches high. Still hoe lightly, te keep clear 
from weeds, and do not take up the crop until the 
tops have dried in the fall. In unusually wet seasons, 
the crop sometimes continues in suek vigorous growth 
that the bulbs do not form as they should do. In that 
case, about the beginning of August, bend down the 
heads just at the neck, above the bulb, which will check 
the ascent of the sap to the leaves, and induce the en- 
largement of the bulb. Let the crop harden in the 
sun a few days after lifting, and keep them thinly, or 
tied in ropes, in a dry place. 

Another method is to sow the seed as above, and in 
luly, when the bulbs are only the size of large peas, 
or something more, lift them, and dry them thoroughly 
inthe sun; then put them away until the fellowing 
spring, when these bulbs are planted instead of sow- 
ing seed. They are then called “sets,” and should be 
placed in drills, prepared exactly as above directed for 
sowing seed, being about four inches apart, and placed 
firmly on the ground, in the half-inch drill, but not 
covered with earth. These will, in a few days, root 
mto the ground, and only require to be kept clean from 
weeds. Onion sets are sold at the seed-stores in the 
spring for this purpose. 

The Yellow Dutch and the Silver Skin are the two 
best, the former for general kitchen use, and the latter 
for pickling when small, and for the table as a vegeta- 
ble when full grown. The large Portugal Onion is a 
fine variety, of a mild flavor, for roasting, or boiled for 
the table, but it does not keep se well as the others. 
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Progress of the British Empire.—A document 
1a8 just been published, under the title of a “ Statis- 
tical Abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the 
last fifteen years, from 1842 to 1856,” which shows, in 
inany striking points of view, the vast progress which 
has been made by the British Empire in the course of 
that limited extent of time. We venture to say that 
the whole history of the world, from the earliest dawn 
of civilization to the present day, presents no parallel 
to the enormous and rapid prosperity which has charac- 
terized the experience of this nation during the above 
interval. If any individual had, twenty years ago, ven- 
tured to predict the actual progress made by us since 
1842, he would have been looked upon, not simply as a 
sanguine enthusiast, but as a man of that dubious cha- 
racter who “ drew upon his imagination for his facts.” 
There is something almost incredible in the statements 
furnished in the document to which we refer. But 
these statements are verified by returns whose accura- 
cy cannot be impugned. . 

There is something instructive as well as astonishing 
in the figures furnished in the statistics under notice. 
it would appear that England has a high destiny to 
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the box of a light cart, and haranguing a crowd. He 


one can have many days in Paris within the last 
ten years wi dhe ore WTO 
Bourse, the Place du C et, the Place de la Made- 


lumes, and a beard—the very model of that of Hudi- 
ras, “in shape and hue most like a tile’”—standing on 


gold, and on the fingers of his white hands were many 


wore a costly mantle of green velvet embroidered with 


all flower buds until November, | 


| is the largest river emptying into Lake Su 


| rings of great price. Behind him was a squire who 

from time to time blew a trumpet to attract public at- 
tention, and whose garments were only less splendid 
than those of his master. The only end and aim of all 
this pomp and circumstance was the sale of lead-pen- 
cils at two sous a piece. Mengin possessed in a high 
degree the art.of commanding the attention of his au- 

dienee. The Jaughs he raised were rare, but his face 
| was full of promise of something good coming, and 
| thus he kept alive curiosity. Though his speeches took 
a long time in the delivery, he was essentially a man of 
| few words. He made leng pauses, which were filled 
| up by pantomime, and making grotesque sketches on a 
| slate to show the quality of his pencils. The substance 
| of every one of his discourses was, that he had origin- 
| ally set up in a quiet shop, but finding that he could 
| not get a living init, he had resolved to become a quack, 
| and that from the hour of his taking that resolution he 
| had done well. “ Why,” he would say, “do I fig my- 
| self up in this ludicrous costume! I will tell you can- 
didly. Because, going about in this dress I sell a great 
many pencils, and if f stayed at home in a warehouse 
coat I should sell very few. I am a quack, I admit, but 
I am an honest one, for I sell a good article; and if you 
want a pencil I doubt whether you will get as go 


an 

| one anywhere else for the money.” The speech was 
always followed by numerous demands, which he su 

f 


wey from cases packed in the body of the cart. 
ate he was wont to speak of the large fortune he had 
made, and he would not unfrequently turn out the con- 
tents of several rouleaux of gold, and count them in 
the public view. He was a remarkably healthy-looking 
man, and could not have been more than forty years 
old, but he was carried off by a fit of apoplexy.—Daily 
News 


The Hudson’: Bay Company.—A return of all 
transactions in crown lands between the Canadian 
government and the Hudson’s Bay Company has re- 
cently appeared, and reveals (to use the language of 
the Hamilton Banner) “the startling fact that the 
Canadian government have been in league with the 
Company ever since 1854; that, while the people of 
Canada have been clamoring for the overthrow of their 
monopoly, the executive authorities were doing their 
utmost to upheld it, by giving to the Company large 
tracts of land for nothing, and also the absolute control 
of the great thoroughfares between Canada and the 
north-western country.” 

An article in the Toronto Globe enters into details 
on this subject. It appears that the government, on 
the 16th of February, 1855, conveyed to the Company 
eight lots and two half lots in the township of Sheen, 
on the Ottawa; on the 10th of December, 1856, six 
thousand three hundred acres at the mouth of the Pic 
river, on the north shore of Lake Superior—the tract 
covering both banks of the river for two miles wide 
and five miles up the stream from the mouth, (the Pic 
rior;) on 
the 12th of December, 1856, six thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight acres at the mouth of the river 
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Mississauga, on the north shore of Lake Huron—the 
largest river emptying into the lake ; on the 31st of 
August, 1854, six thousand four hundred acres at the 
mouth of the Cloche river, on Lake Huron. For all 
these grants the government received @fty pounds cur- 
rency ; and it also contracted to convey to the Com- 
pany, without further cost, one thousand two acres at 
Sault Ste. Marie, six thousand four hundred acres at 
Batchanuany Bay, six thousand four hundred acres at 
the mouth of the Michipicolten, six thousand four hun- 
dred acres at the mouth of the Nepigon, and six thou- 
sand four hundred acres at Fort William. It will thus 
| be seen that the government have sold and contracted 
| to sell to the Hudson's Bay Company the mouths of 
the six most important rivers flowing into Lakes Supe- 
| rior and Huron, and stations at two other points equal 
| ly valuable, all commanding the trade and commerce 
of the interior, and with valuable fisheries attached, 
for the sum of fifty pounds! The aggregate quantity 
of lands to be conveyed is over fifty thousand acres, so 
that the Company pay less than half a cent per acre 
for the purchase! The Hamilton Banner, in comment- 
ing upon these facts, asserts that “the government 
have been purchased by the Company ;” and that “ to 
hope or expect justice for the claims of Canada to the 
north-westérn territory, while the present men are in 
power, is useless. The committee of the Heuse of 
Commons will no doubt report in favor of the monopoly, 


| and unless the question of the validity of the Com- 


pany’s charters to be brought before the judicial 


| committee of the Privy Council, which Mr. Labouchere 


fulfill—a lefty mission to accomplish—in connection | 


with the development of the material resources of the 
whole world, and in the promotion of the cause of reli- 
gion and civilization in every part of the globe, from 


e frozen regions of the poles to the “burning zone’? | 


which the stately palm flourishes in its perennial glo- 
ry. Great Britain, in the first place, appears destined 
to people a very large portion of the earth. America 
is already covered with millions of our kindred. Aus- 
tralia is likely to become equally the seat of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the course of another generation. In 
the ten years ending in 1856 the United Kingdom has 
sent out 2,800,000 of emigrants, “a greater stream,” 
as the umes remarks, “than has poured from one 
country since the modern history of Europe began.” 
Indeed, we question whether any similar migration 

the human race has taken place since the world 

peopled. This great tide of colonial settlers 
is been the means of largely and permanently 
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' increasing our trade and commerce, and of thus furnish- 
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u profitable employment to the swarming millions left 
ehind in the ever-prolific fatherland. If we only look 
t the immense impetus which this constant stream of 
nigration has given to our shipping interest and to 
ir import trade, we must feel quite convinced of the 
portant advantages which must continue to result to 
iis country from the fact that we have periodically a 
superabundant population. Our insular position and 
our contracted territory will thus appear to be one of the 
principal sources of our commercial greatness and our 
national power. But, great as is the drain upon our 
population, the number of inhabitants still eontinues to 
iicrease in a ratio to which there is no parallel except- 
ng in the case of the United States. In 1842, the 
population of England and Wales was estimated at 
124,000, whilst in 185t the number is presumed to be 
044.000. The increase is owing to the excess of 
births over deaths ; and this excess is apparently great- 
er pro rata at the present time than it was fifteen years 
ayo, Owing, most probably, to the improved habits and 
condition of the people, and the greater degree of at- 


tention which is paid to sanitary improvements of our 
large towns. 


The increase of our commerce is still more marvel- 
ous. The amount of our exports in 1842 was £47.- 
254,985 ; in 1845. it had increased to £60,111,082 ; 
in 1548, it was £52,849,445, the falling off being at- 
tributable to the great convulsions which then pervad- 
ed the whole of Europe, and to other temporary causes. 
In 1501, the exports amounted to £71,367,885 ; in 1853, 

iey had increased to £98,993,781; and in 1856 to the 
enormous sum of £115,890.857—an increase of 140 
per cent. and upwards in fifteen years. We do not 
mean to say that the profits from our export trade have 

reased ina corresponding ratio. We know the fact 
e otherwise; but we must look upon the figures 
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| has refused to do, Canada will be sacrificed.” 


Sunday Shaving.—Some time since, twenty of the 
| twenty-two Rochdale barbers memorialized the Bench 
of Justices to put down Sunday shaving in Rochdale. 
The two non-contents have, however, perpetuated the 
practice, and one of them ( William Holden) was for this 
convicted on Wednesday at the police court. By his 
solicitor he expressed his wish for a magisterial intima- 
tion averse to the practice, and this being given, he 
promised to co-operate in the anti-Sunday shaving 
movement, thereby averting a conviction. 


Moustaches Worn by Clergymen.—The latest 
instance, I should say, of a clergyman wearing a mous- 
tache, is the Reverend Dr. Livingstone, who appeared 
with that manly appendage at our merchant's meeting 
the other day at the Mansion House. May I remark, that 
in so doing, the intrepid Doctor, by braving the preju- 
dices of his countrymen, evinced, I think, a courage 
inferior only to that which he must have so often ex- 
hibited among the savage inhabitants of Central Africa ' 
—Notes and Quertes. 


Decline of Pauperism.—It is gratifying to ob- 
serve, from a Parliamentary return issued on Tuesday, 
that throughout the quarter ending at Lady-day last, 
there has been in every week a diminution of the num- 
bers relieved both of in-door and out-door paupers, in 
England and Wales,as compared with the corresponding 
weeks of last year. In the last week of the quarter the 
total number was 897,445, against 928,561 last year, 
showing a decrease of 31,116. This is doubtless to be 
attributed, to a considerable extent, to the comparative 
cheapness of bread ; but it is also a favorable indication 
as regards the employment of the poorer classes. 


Australian Ventures,—During the last few days 
two or three failures have been announced. The most 
important is that of Messrs. Evans, Hoare & Co., in 
the Australian trade, whose liabilities are variously es- 
timated at from £150,000 to £200,000. The firm have 
made large shipments “of beer, wines, spirits, dc., to 
Australia, and their operations have been carried be- 
yond the extent justified by their capital 


The Nile Expedition.—Mr. A. W. Twyford, who 
was the only Englishman in the late scientific expedi- 


| tion te discover the sources of the White Nile, has re- 


| 


turned to England by the overland mail. He had pro- 


| ceeded up the Nile with the steamers and beats under 


his charge as far as the fourth cataract (Meroe,) when 


| he was recalled by the Pacha of Egypt, who had deter- 


mined to break up the expedition. 


Prayer at the Bible Seciety.—The Record an- 


| nounces that the Bible Society Committee of the Brit- 
| ish and Foreign Bible Society has, by a majority of 


ist furnished as affording a conclusive proof that the | 


tant, general, and remunerative employment than they 
ve been at any former period of our history. On the 
le, we have every reason to feel proud of our posi- 


ut good time coming’’—which evidently awaits our 
red land.— Bolten Chronicle -, 
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* Whole of the West Indies. A letter received re- 
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“ve been so long favored, and other favorable circum- 
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Many of the planters are extending their cultivation 
, ., Utmost, and are rapidly recovering from their 
' embarrassments ; while numbers of laborers have 

“Sased deserted estates, and are engaged in the 
ition of sugar, and are thus raising themselves 
‘om that middle class which slavery annihilates, and 
sect which no country can prosper. In every re- 
we, rar is a decided, palpable progress. The 
from, ae slavery to freedom, in this country, is as 
Dart res ness to light. The laborers are, for the most 
laces derly, industrious, and happy. Schools and 
‘and snd ifious worship are being extended over the 
thin’ are generally well attended. In fine, every- 


hing ; 
vent neers a steady advancement toward a perma- 
and general prosperity.” 


asses Of our population must be in much more con- 


and to trust hopefully to that glorious future— | 


thirty-nine to twenty-two, decided in favor of united 
prayer at these meetings ; and that after the vote many 
of the members retired to another room, where thanks- 
givings were offered. 


Stephenson and Morrison.—Dr. Bruce, in a lec- 
ture delivered by him before the Literary and Philo- 
tophical Society of Newcastle, ‘On Local Memorials 
of George Stephenson,” tell of a competition which 
Stephenson had with the joiner at Killingworth, as to 
which of them could make the best shoe-last ; and when 
he had done his work, either for the humor of the thing, 
or to secure fair play from the appointed judge, he took 


| it to the Morrisons’, in Newcastle, and got them to put 


their stamp upon it. So that it is possible the Killing- 
worth brakesman, afterwards the inventor of the safe- 
ty-lamp, and the originator of the railway system, and 
John Morrison, the last-maker, afterwards the translat- 
or of the Scriptures into the Chinese language, may 
have confronted each other in solemn contemplation 
over the successful last, which won the verdict coveted 


| by its maker.—Smiles’ Life of Stephenson. 


The Death of Handel.—An interesting but little- 
known circumstance is mentioned in the biography of 
the great man now being commemorated. He not only 
did dic on a Good Friday, but some time or times be- 
fore expressed a wish to do so—* that he might be with 

| his sweet God and Savior on Easter-day.” This fact 
confirms his known piety.— Morning Advertiser. 
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THE INDEPEHNDEST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
A WEBKLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NBWSrAPEn. 
CIRCULATION NEARLY 30,000!!! 
1 Being larger than thataf @ay similar journal im the werk, amd 
It is edited by eminent clergymen, assisted by the following 
distinguished 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 


REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWR 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous 


CORRESPONDENTS 
from all seetions of the Union, from England, Fraace, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, eontribute to enrieh the 


eclumns ef 
THIS JOURNAL. 

Each year of the existence of THE INDEPENDENT has 
witnessed large aceessions to the roll of itssubscribers ; but sines 
the great impulse given by its diseussions on the Fugitive Siave 
Bill in 1850, the ratio of yearly increase in that roll has probably 
exceeded that of 

ANY OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

The verdict of the community, and especially of ministers and 

tmfiuential church members, upon the course of 


THE INDEPENDENT 
in a ey ys to unrighteous laws, shows that Christians were 
yearning for some outepoken test against national iniquity,— 
some earnest and pointed app on of the Word of God to po- 
Mtical duties and affairs. 

For the future, the plan of the paper will not be 
any essential particular, but improvements will be 
whioh we doubt not our readers will appreciate. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE 

whl be a digest or resume of the periodical literature of 
especially in the departments of theology, sacred philology, 
philosophy. 

A department of 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 

will also be furnished, which cannot fail to be appreciated by all 
lovers of flowers. 

The departments of 

LITERATURE AND ART 

will be conducted as heretofore; the latter under the direction of 
a gentleman well schooled in Art, and whom the artists 
of this city recognize as a eompetent and candid eritic. 

But the great and leading aim of the editors and proprietor of 
The Independent is to make a 

RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 

in which all these departments shall be subordinate to the one 
great end of religious instruction, the propagation of the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and their application to the practical duties of 
eommon life, as well as to the great public questions of the age. 


‘THE ORDER OF THE PAPER 

will be substantially as follows: 

First Page—8 al Contributors and Correspondents. 

Second and Third Pages—Miscellaneous Correspondence, In- 
telligence, Religious, General, and Literary, Reports, &c. 

Fourth Page— Fditorial articles and discussions. 

Fifth Page—Commercial and Financial News, Notices, ete. 

Sivth Page—Religious reading, original and selected, for the 
Sabbath and the family. Special pains will be bestowed upon 
this department. 

The Seventh Page is given up to Advertisements. 

ee Page—Kditor’s Table, City News, and the latest For- 
eign Intelligence. 

| YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 

PRICES CURRENT. 

Trrus—$2 a year by mail; $2 50 by carrier. 

Specimen Numbers sent gratis. 

Single Copies, six cents. 

ABVERTISEMENTS—Twenty cents per lime each insertion, with 
a discount en large bills. 

JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher, 
Office, No. 22 Beekman street, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ALL PAPERS ARE forwarded until an explict order for 
discontinuance, and payment of all arrearages, ie received, as 
is required by law in such cases. 

Casn IN ADVANCE will be required with each name sent by 
agents or others. 

RENEWALS.—Persons wishing to renew their subsoriptions 
will please remit the amount direct to the publisher. 

Orders for the paper, aecompanied by the money, addressed to 
the publisher, and pre-paid, will be considered at our risk. 

Price the same to Clergymen as to Laymen. 

RECEIPTS for money remitted will be sent when requested, 
either in a letter when a stamp is received ; otherwise in tne first 
or second number of the paper thereafter sent. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRBSS.—It is useless for Subseribers to 
write to us on business unless they give the name of their 
Post-Orrice and STATE. 

POSTAGE.—The annual postage on The Independent, sent by 
mail, is 26 cents. 


in 
uced 





AGENTS.—A® our agents are provided with commissions frem | 


this office, and the receipts of none others will be acknowledged 
by ws. Some have authority to collect frem new subscribers 
oniy—a few are authorized to eolleet from new and old. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at TWENTY 
No adver* 
tisement insefted for less than fifty cents. Business notices 
will be charged twenty-five eents a line for each insertion. 
Items, thirty eents. A libera) discount to those who advertise 
largely. Advertisements from out of town, to receive any atten- 
tion, must be accompanied with the cash. 

Excuances.—We will exchange for one year, with any paper, 
en the receipt of one dollar. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES. 
Published by A. 8. Barmes & Ce., 51 & 53 John-st. 


—_ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Philesephy;.....................9100 
Parker’s First Lessons in Natural ys 37% 
Juvenile Philesephy,....... po . & 
These books are used in numerous acadamies and schools, aad 
are pronounced the best extant. 
Bartlett’s Natural Philosophy for colleges, in 4 vols. vis. 
ml Mechamicsy...........---.---00- 0005 «++ +293 00 
al Mechanics, 





soscestesem cus epagequgeash coe OOD 


Professor Bartlett’s Text-Books are used in the Military Acad- 
emy of the United States at West Point, and in many other large 
institutions. No works of the kind stand higher in our land. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Porter’s Principles of Chemistry ; embracing the most 
recent discoveries. Illustrated by numerous experiments 
newly adapted to the simplest us, price $1 00 

A box of the apparatus furnished for $8 00. 


Porter’s First Boek ef Chemistry and the Allied 
Sciences. This little work will be found one of the most 
complete of the kind, price...............-.0.--seeseeres 
Since the publication of Professor Porter’s Principles of 

Chemistry, the publishers have received the most unqualified 

expressions from the best teachers with regard to its superior 

— It is fast finding its way into all of our best 

Ly BC: ools. 


Gregory’s Organic Chemistry, | vol., 8vo, price ...81 50 
Greapey’s Inorganic Chemistry, | vol., 8vo, “ ... 150 


Dr. Gregory’s Chemi: is an imvatuable work for Medical 
Colleges and Polytechnic Institutions. 








ASTRONOMY. 
MeIntyre’s Treatise on Astrenemy and the use of the 
A re Re ee $0 75 
GEOLOGY. 
Page’s Elements of Geolegy,...............- paeneell $0 75 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Chambers’s Ele ts of Z 1 ZYs.-- ..$1 00 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Hamilten’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology,..$075 
BOTANY. 
Darby’s Botany of the Southern States,..........- $150 


4,8. BARNES & CO.’S Descriptive Catalogue of all their 
= sent (postage paid) to all parts of = 


ENNY MUSIC BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 
by Horace Waters, 333 Broadway, containing twenty-one 
Select Hymns for Sunday Schools,Anniversaries, Socia! Meetings, 
&c. The cheapest music book ever published in America. All 
kinds of Music Merchandise at lowest prices. 449-450" J 














EALTH.—BELIEVING THE HEALTH RE. 
form to be the needed basis of all Reforms, and that no 
agency can be more efficient in promoting it than the Water-Cure 
JoURNAL, we rely upon the Famnps of the Cause to ConTinur 
their good efforts and exertions until a copy is withia the reach 
of EVERY Famity in toe Unttep States. 
THE JOURNAL will be illustrated and published in a beauti- 
ful quarto form, on fine white paper for binding, on the first of 
each month, on the following very low 


TERMS IN ADVANCE : 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Single Copy, one year.......$1 | Ten Copies, one year....... $7 
Five Copies, one year. ...... 4 | Twenty Copies for.. 10 
Please address all letters, post-Patp, to 
FOWLER arp WELLS. 
449-452 No. 308 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SABBATH SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 
M. W. Dopp, BooxsELier, 506 Broapway, Acent in New York. 


FULL SUPPLY OF THE SOCIETY'S PUB- 
lications at all timeson hand, and furnished wholesale and 
retail at Boston prices. 
All Publieations of the day adapted to Sunday-school Libra- 
ries, and books of other societies’ supplied at Jowest rates. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 448-450 





PIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, WEFKLY. TAKE 
it and learn the Facts and Philosophy of Spiritual Inter- 
eourse, Address CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 346 Broadway, N. 
Y. Priee $2 per annum. 442-455* JS 











€.*2 | MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, AP- 

<8 pleton Building, 346 Broapway. A PRACTICAL 

Es 5 AGENCY for supplying Schools, Academies, and Families 

fe with €ompetent Teachers and Governesses. 

baa Teachers wishing desirable situations should address 
| us immediately. 

=< 448-450 SMITH BOYD. 








MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 





John Rankin, 








INSURANCE. 
ee FIRE INSURANCE CQMPANY. 
CASH CAPIBAL, $200,000. 


OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


This Company insures all kinds of Buildings, Housdhold 
Furniture, Merehandise, Vessels in Port, and other property, 
against loss by fire. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE 8S. DOUGHTY, EUGENE PLUNKETT, 
P 


ent, Vice-President, 
Frederick Pentz, J.T. B. Maxwell, 
Jacob Little, Ab’m Van Santvoord, 
Richard F. Carman, William A. 8. Van Duzer, 
Marshall 0. Roberts, Robert Hogan, 
Ambrose C. Kingsiand, Hiram Anderson, 
John R. Peters, Waldo Hut@ins, 
Ramsay Crooks, Charles B. Hart, 
Frederic De Peyster, Howard 0. Cady, 
E. K. Collins, Kdouard Bossange, 
Alfred Plunkett, William Ferdon, 
John Garcia, F. J. Hesford, 
Daniel Richards, Anson Livingston, 


&. W. Burnham, 





Wm. H. Johnson, Charles Sagory, 
Henry L. Hoguet, Joba Ewen, 
Joannes Gourd, Charles B. White, 
L. BE. Lahens, P. K. Francis, 
8. J. Pardessus, John H. Brower, 
George B. Morewood 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
May, 1857. 447-498xX 
H°® E INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE, NO. 4 WALL STREET. 


This Com: eontinues to Insure Build M 


Capital Stock (all paid).................... $500,000 
SINS oT Mitenngs $000 c0cc2ccceccuses . 250,000 
_ e 6 yy 3 5s 
filiam G. Lambert, George D. Morgan, Jesse Hoyt, 
Lucius Hopkins, Theo McNamec, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chas. J. Martin, Richard Bigelow, Lyman Cooke, 
A. F. Willmarth, Oliver E. Wood, Alfred 8. Barnes, 
George C. Collins, Geo Bliss, Curtis Noble, 
D. N. Barney, Sco Leckwes?, John B. Hutchinson, 
Thomas Messenger, John G. Nelson, Stephen Paul, 
Wm. H. Mellen, Levi P. Morton, Chas. P. Baldwin, 
B. Geo. Pearce, H. Gilbert Ely, 
B. Watson Buk, Ward A. Work, Amos T. Dwi 
L. Atterbury, Jr., I. H. Frothingham, John R. Ford, 
Lucien D.Comam, Chas. A. Bulkley, Sidney Mason, 
Homer Morgan, James Low, Geo. T. Stedman, 
Levi P. Stone, Cephas H. Norton, John W. Whitlock, 
James Humphrey, Henry A. Hurlbut, Cyrus Yale, dr., 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President, 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
4. MILAON SMITH, Secreta. 438-4036 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


OFFICE, No, 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Boorman, 
Samuel Slean, 
Joshua H. Bates, 
A.B. Strange, 

C. B. Caldwell, 


UM emcee 


William L, King, 
William A. Kobbe, 
George Bulpin, 
Nathan Lane, 
Solomon Freeman, 


Samuel P. Holmes, 
Anson G. Phelps, 
Charles Christmas, 
George H. Ellery, 


Alfred Large, W. H. McConnel, Ebenezer Beadleston, 
Walter S. Griffith, James McKaye, Moses A. Hoppock, 
J.S.T.Stranahan, 8. Nelson Davie, William C. Bowers, 
Lowell Helbrook, George W. Parsons, Willard M. Newell, 


Henry J. Baker, 
John Armstrong, 
D. R. Stanford, 


George Barnes, William Aller, 

Edward Bridge, Henry L. Barr, 

Andrew Comstock, W. D. Thompson. 
JOHN RANKMN, President. 


4430 


Wuiam MuiiieaX, Secretary, 
ALEx. Wier, JR., Ase’t Secretary. 








HE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURAN€E 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New York. 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
GUARANTEE FGND, $346,000, 

Deposited with Comptroller of the State, and Trustees in the 
@ity of New York. Losses paid by the Society in the United 
Statea, to 31st Dec., 1856, $732,950. 


UNITED STATES © OARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Aquilla G: Stout, Paul 8pofford, Caleb Barstow, 
Henry Ludlam, Kobert J. Dillon, B. F. Wheelwright, 
John P. Nesmith, Jas. W. Gerard, Jr., C. E. Habicht, 
John G. Holbrooke. 

Bankers.—Tue Leatnern MAanuracturgers’ BANK, New York. 

Solicitor for the United States.—Rongert J. Dittex, New York. 

Consulting Counsel. —J. W.Grnarp, New York. 

C. E. HABIOHT & J. G. HOLBROOKE, General Agente, 
To whom applications for insurance and agencies are to be ad 








AVEN, BACON & CO., (SUCCBSSORS TO BA- 

CON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufacturers. Wareroom 
No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments, exclusively of our own Manufaeture, may be 
found. Warranted in every respect. 439-490 





NEW BOOKS. 








Dr. CHEEVER’S NEW BOOK. 


Ge AGATI 


This volume contains the sermons delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Curever, to immense crowds, at the Church of the Puritans aad 
elsewhere, in October last, and his magnificent address at the 
Academy of Music. There is also added an address on the snb- 
ject of ** The Iniqwity of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dis- 
course on the “‘ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Press. 

The following are afew of the numerous notices the above 
work has received from the Press 


NST SLAVBRY 





From the New York Evangelist. 


“We are glad to see in this handsome form these fervid dis 
courses, which it was our privilege to hear during their delivery. 
Seldom has any course of sermons in this city attracted more 
attention. The discourses are full of that fiery eloquence for 
which Dr. Cheever is so distinguished. The volume is publish- 
ed in very beautiful style.” 


From The Independent. 


‘This is the very best popular exhibition of the Bible argu- 
ment against Slavery. Itshould be read specially by those who 
have denounced political preaching. Dr. Cheever’s rhetoric is 
brilliant, his eloquence sometimes partaking of the vehemence 
and grandeur of the old Hebrew prophets. His pungent satire 
enlivens his page. His courage never quails before man or 
devil, and his philanthropic sympathies are as broad as the fam- 
ily of man.’’ 

From the New York Examiner. 


“ These discourses are written with the author’s intensest ear- 
nestness and eloquence, and will be read, as they were every- 
where heard, withthe profoundest interest. The volume is de- 
signed for wide circulation, and is furnished at a low rate.” 


From the New York Churchman. 
“Dr. Cheever has already attained very greatand deserved 


eelebrity as an anti-slavery divine, and this volume is catculat- | 


ed to extend his fame far and wide. The subjeet is handled 
with very great ability, as well as earnestness, throughout ; the 
book in these Northern States, at any rate, is sure to obtaina 
very extensive reading.” 


From the American Baptist. 


“The volume before us, in which the argument of Dr. Cheev- 
er’s recent discourses is presented in a somewhat modified form, 
is eminently timely, showing, as it does, in the face of ex- 
ecrable legisiation, that no attribute of Jehovah is on the side 
of the oppressor, and that the framing of mischief by law can- 
not have fellowship with Him.” 


From the Congregational Journal. 


“The well-known anti-slavery views of Dr. Cheever, and the 
surpassing ability with which he defends them, will secure a 
wide cireulation of these discourses.” 








H. CHAMBERS’ PIANOS AND MELODEONS, 
e Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, Astor Place, eorner of Fourta 
avenue, New York (formerly Dubois & Stodart ; Dubois, Bacon 
& Chambers.) The oldest establishment, and a reliable place te 
purchase. Each Pianoforte warranted in evéry respect. Pianes 
exchanged and hired. Seeond-hand Pianos, of different makea, 
for sale low. Liberal discount to clergymen and professors. 
444-469 
IANOS, PARLOR ORGANS, MELODEONS. 
The Subseriber has for vears been =a in the 
shase and sale of PIANOS, HARPS, MELODEONS, @UIT 
ORGANS, MUSIC, etc., and being a Practical Musician, 
given entire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manufactu- 
rers; and is thereby relieved from heavy rents, and other expen- 
ses. Every instrument sold by him receives his personal atien- 
tion, and is warranted not only as to quality,but as being cheaper 
than it can be procured at any wholesale house in America. A 
printed list of prices, accompanied by the most unquestionable 
references, will be sent, free of eharge to all parts of the world, 


on applieation te 
JAMES M. EPDNEY, 
422 26t-eow 56 John st., New York, 





ar 
RS, 





PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 


ALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, HAINES BROS., 

and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the 

largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, 

ean always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, 

from $20 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. New Pianos To Lez, 
AND SENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 

T. 8S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
446-497 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


ASON & HAMLIN’® HARMONIUMS.—THE 
undersigned is sole agent in New York for the sale of these 





by TuaLpgeRG and W. Mason. Mason & Hamlin’s Melodeons from 
260 to $200. Mason & Hamlin’s Harmoniums, with six and 
eight stops, one and two books of keys, with and without pedal 


| bass, from $200 to $400. Mason and Hamlin’s instruments have 


been awarded the Highest Premiums, gold and silver medals and 
diplomas at every fair in which they have been exhibited. 
447-452 8. T. GORDON, 297 Broadway. 











The book is 12mo, of 272 pages, printed on handsome paper, in | 


large type. and neatly bound in cloth. Will be sent free of pos- 


tage to any part of the United States, on receipt of 75 cents a | 


postage stamps or otherwise. Address the publisher, 
JOSEPH H. LADD, 
448tf No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 





J R. STAFFORD’S FAMILY RECEIPT 
es BOOK 


has been enlarged by the addition of 100 selected French ani 
other new Foreign Recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Creams, 
Pastry, Preserves, &c., as now daily and exclusively used in the 
celebrated 


Metropolitan Fotel, Broadway, New York, 


which is one of the largest and best Hotels in the World. These 
valuabie recipes, which have been obtained at a very great 
expense, and having been Copyrighted, cannot be found else- 
where. 

The Book also contains more than 140 other Recipes and Re- 
ceipts, which are of great impertance te 


Housekeepers, Nurses, Mechanics, and Farmers. 
It also contains a brief but comprehensive account of the 


principal Diseases, explaining what usually causes and what will | 


most effectually cure Shem. 

by referenee to the 

24 Splendid Anatomical Illustrations of the Human 
Body! 


which are also contained inthe Book. Sent by mail /ree of 
postage on receipt of 12 Cent#or Four Letter Stamps. 


These explanations are made clear 


AGENTS WANTED inevery county. Books not seld may be 


returned. Great inducements offered. Address 
J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
450. tf No. 16 State street, New York. 


EMOVAL.—SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
New York.—In consequence of the sale of the premises 
lately occupied on leasé by the Am. 8. 8. Union, the New York 
Sunday School Depository has been removed from Nassau street 
and Chambers street to No. 375 Broadway, between Franklin 
and White streets, New York. G. 8. SCOFIELD, Agent. 
440tf 





HE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH, COM- 
+ prising the Laws of Puvetcat, Mogat, and INreLugcruaL 
DEVELOPMENT, is the especial sphere of the WATER-CURE 
JOURNAL ; but all that can promote the great design of human 
happiness is included in ite pages. 
hi N LIFE.—Our platform is a broad ene, and our plan 
of operations comprehensive. Ali subjects connected with Diet, 
Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwe lings, Clothing, 
Education, Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations—all 
the el ts which combine to make up that complex thing 








RESERVATION OF HEALTH.—WITHO?T 
health even life is not desirable, unless a remedy can be 
found. It will be a part of our duty to teach the world Aow to 
preserve health, as well as to cure disease, through the Warer- 

_ Cure Journar. 


PROLONGED LIFE.—Reforms in our individual habits, in 
| allour modes of life, and in our social institutions, will be 
ointed out and made so plain that “he who runs may read.” 

re believe fully that man may prelong his life much beyond 

wes number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
ow. 


| WATER CURE AT HOME.—Particular directions will be 
given Gexthe treatment of ordinary cases at home, which will 
enable alljvho have occasion to apply it. Let it be berne in 
mind thatthe Warga-Cure Jourmat is a thoroughly PorwLar 
Work, designed for “the people,” and not the organ of a 
| Profession or Sect, at only $] a year, by 


POWLER ayxp WELLS, 


| 449-452 No. 308 Broadway, N. Y.. 





called Humax Lire, will be clearly presented. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.—Hydropathy will be fully un- 
folded and so explained that all may apply it in various dis- 
eases, even those not curable by any other means. The Water- 
Cure is not equaled by any other mode of treatment in those pe- 
culiar complaints common only to Women. The Warea-Cura 
Journal will contain such advice and practical instruction as 
may be considered most important in all those critical yet una- 
voidable cases. Monthly, $1 a year. . 

440-452 FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.--VoLumz Twaxty- 
your commences with the July number. 

HEALTH.—The great wantof the age is health—the normal 
and harmonious actien of all the elements of our being, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and social. This want finds its satisfaction, 
and this demand ite supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or Lire, 
or a true Pursioroer ; the Narure and Causes of Disrases, or a 
Trvux Patnoocy; the modes of Puartrication and [xvicoRation, 
or a Tavs System oF eon Practice. a, - the Warsr- 

¥ Journal. a handsome Quarto. monthly, a a year. 
oan FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N.Y. 








DRY GOODS. 


— FURNISHING @OODS 





KETCHAM, HILLER & MERSEREAG, 
Successors to 
¢. B. HATCH & O0., 
Importers and Manufactarers, 
99 Cuampens Street, 


¢@orner of Church street,) 


Offer for sale a full and fresh assortment of the latest styles of 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


B® Depot of the 
423-tfx “€60LDEN HILL SHIRTS” 





LITCHFIELD & BRADY, 





97 Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 97 
w MEN’S w 
I FURNISHING GOODS, I 
L and L 

Manufacturers of the 
» CURRED YOKE SUIRTS. Me 
I a I 
All goods warranted as represented. 
a | aad . 
97 William street, 
mM | New York. M 
St. | 431-456 St. 








_ EDUCATION. 


HE FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Norwichtown, Ct., wiil re-open May 5th. For cireelars 
apply te the Prinoipal, Mrs. J. F. MACKIK, Norwiehtowan, Ct. 
436-451*c 








GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 


A CLASSIC FRENCH, AND BNGLISH 
Boarding-Schoo ated at Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. G. 
B. DAY, M. A., Principat. 

Term of 22 weeks commences Apri! 27th. Price $140 for Sum- 
mer Term—one-half payable in advance. A liberal discount 
made to indigent young meg of unquestionable character. 

References—Faculty of College. 436-487 





LOOKING-GLASSES. 


KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO., 
0. 360 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
Manufacturers of LOOKING-GLASSES of every variety, 
and dealers in French and German Looking-Giass Plates ; Amer- 
ican, German and French Plate, Picture, and Window Giass; 
Gornieses and Mouldings ofall kinds ; Marble Slabs and Brackets: 
Mantel ana rier Glasses 5 


Fancy Tables, Gold Leaf, Gilders’ Whiting and Glue, &c., ke. 
Portrait and Picture Frames made to order. 





oar 
Lewest Possible Prices, 

not H im the United 

are garpassed by those ef any other House pw — 


. 








Lecking Glasses, Picture Frames. 
OUNTRY TRADE SUPPLIED.—_NOS. 3956, 
300, and 302 Greenwich street, corner of Beach New 
‘ HORACE V. 81G: 
431-456X 


elegant Parlor and Church instruments, so highly recommended | 


68 


j H™ LTHY 





FINANCIAL. 


BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 








alias tinalay WEED & BARTLETT, 


54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE ¢. SMALLEY. WM. ©. WEED. ALFRED W. BARTIAT®. 


B@ WILL GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 
ation of Notes and Loans; also to the purehase and sale of 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 
STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 
Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will neg and 
eollect paper—payable at aH the principal points in the United 
States and Canadas—at the lowest possible rates 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 


Lat 





REFERENCE. 


MOSES TAYLOR, Esq., 
429-454 WM. B. ASTOR {New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


| Nut, which is as common here with the mountain peasant as the 
court beauty.”—Gordon’s Month in Spain. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


B. T. 


BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
Manufactured from Common Salt. j 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST SALERATUS 

is prepared entirely different from other Saleratas. 
All the deleterious matter extraeted in such a 
manner as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and allkkinds 
of Cake, without containing a particle of Salera- 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked ; thereby pro- 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, consequently 
nothing remains but common Salt, Water and 
Flour. You will readily perceive by the taste of 
this Saleratus that it is entirely different from 
other Saleratus. When you purchase one paper 
you should take the old paper with you, and be 


= | 


68 


AND 


70 
68 


AND 


70 


a glass of effervesoing water on the top, as you see 
in the bill.) 

Full directions for making Bread with Sour 
Milk and Cream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry ; 
also for making Soda Water ; also directions for 
making Seidlite Powders, will accompany each 
package. B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 68 and 70 Washington st., New York, 
443tfX and No. 38 India st., Boston. 


10 








JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
M A WN Y & L Bw ii 
(LATE JACKSON & MANY,) 


150 Bowery, corner of Broome St., New York, 


Have on hand one of the largest and most beautiful assortments 
of Jewelry ever offered to the public, which they are determined 
to sell at such prices as will make it an object for those wishing 
to purchase to give them a call. Their stock consists in part of 
Diamond Kar Rings, Diamond Pins, 
Ladies’ Gold Setts, Gold Vest Chains, 
Gold Sleeve Buttons, Gold Guard Keys, 
Pins and Bracelets, Gold Vest Seals, 
Gold Watches, Gold Fob Seals, 
Gold Guard Chains, 
And an extensive assortment of every description of aevaer. 
They would call particular attention to their assortment of Gold 
and Silver Watches, which are of the most approved makers and 
are warranted ; also Silver Tea Setts, Spoons, Forks, &c. 
0tfB MANY & LEWIS. 


8 » 
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He THE PERFECTION ALN- : ee j 


ed in the purification of Jam 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannot 
— 
ee 








fail to bring it into general use. 
Physicians generally concede 
that the use of common Saleratus 
is injurious to health. Its strong 
alkaline impurities destroy the 
digestive organs, thus paving the 
way for diseases of all kinds, par- 
ticularly among children. [ut 
James Pyle’s Die‘etic Saleratas is 
as harmless to the stomach as 
flour, and never fails to make 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, and all 
kinds of Pastry, beantifully 
light, nutritious, and suitable for 
the most dyspeptic stomach, and 
at least one-eighth more from the 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ceries, in Ilb., 3¢lb., and Ib. 
packages, with the name of James 
PYLE on each ; without—none is 
genuine. 


R™ 


>. j 
READ. 
Bm 


He R*™?: 


I —_— _- 
Manufacturing Depot, No. 313 


He R= 
Washington street, New York. 
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FURNITURE—H. STONEY, 5 

ABINET BROADWAY, » 536 
Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styles 
and quality of his present large steck of Custom Made Furnt 
ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dinimg-room ia 
all the variety of woods, manu of the best seasoned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in architecture, and the 
work will be executed in the most artistic and » man- 

q 437-625 


ner. Prices moderate and terms will be liberal 
KNIGHT’S COOKING BXTBACTS, 
FOR FLAVORING 
IES, PUDDING KES, LL 


JELLIES, CuUs- 
TARDS, ICE CREAMS, SAUCES, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &e., 
&c , comprising Twenty different Fla These Extracts are 

















Fenen men Os the mest reliable Gnd cileibte . the 
» States. Orders solicited romptly filled map 
ufactarers. sath Cc. D. KNIGHT, 
AS No. 7 South Sixth st., 
ADIES GOING IN THE COUNTRY, WISH- 
ing their supply of Shoes, can ter Boots of all the 
Fashionable Styles, a 12s. to 20s., of Ladies’ Slippers, Ties, 
and Bushins, from 6s. upward, with Bos ¢, Misses’, an chi 
~eiianiieani Sheets He MILLER & CO., {Ni Canal street, 
448-453°J 





| Pestachio Nut. 
| lathers freely, has an exquisite odor, and leaves the skin and 
| face, after washing, delightfully soft. 
| Standard Pound. 


| 
| 
| 


is now being introduced to the public, by Dr. R. Goodale, at 385 
AND | 


| Remedy. 
very particular and get the next exactly like the | 


first, (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with | : ; c 
| ofthis Remedy was impelled to seek for remedial agents not 


| valuable 


| 
| 
| 


} church to be soon formed. 


3 | 
Gold Crosses, | 
| 


| short space of time 








MOTHERS ! 
Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Narse. 


Wwe. SAY TO EVERY MOTHER, USE MES. 
ww es Beothing for your children ° 
o y upon will give rest to yoursel and 
reat and comfort os oo ones. ‘There i me titatee y the 
matter, lions testify. It preseription of an 
old and experienced New En land N » who h 
Years of her life o a Physician and Mares to Onild- 


ren. 
It is sure to late the bowels and cure the 
and Diarrhea in idren, whether it arises from teethi 


from any other cause. We say again, DO NOT NEGLECT IT. 
Use the Soo Syrup—it is y safein all cases, and 
La a PS utely—sure togive immediate relief to your 
suffering child. 


Millions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It 
is an old and well tried remedy. 
Price Only 25 Cents a Bottle. 


M@ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIE & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 
B® Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 443-455 . 


DRESS ‘BOOTS AND GAITERS. 








J. L. W. sells only THE VERY BEST QUALITIES OF 
GOODS, and selis at priees whieh cannot fail to satisfy every 
exustomer. S@ All orders punetually attended to. 

Fishing, Hunting, Surveyors’, and Engineers’ Boots, warrant- 
ed water-proof. 

ae Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Shoes, in every variety. 

tf 


GAS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
AS APPARATUS, AFTER THE PATENT 
of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. C. W. WOOD- 
WORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple, and efficient gas machine, adapted in all reepects to the 
wants of private dwellings, public and private schools, church- 
es, colleges, factories, foundries, hotels, watering-places, &c., 
as well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by 
applying to 
C. W. WOODWORTH & O0., 
74 Wall street, N.Y. 


ICE CREAM and 
AT FIFTEEN ogave A QUART!!! 


445-457Xe 
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OXLY THINK OF FREEZING ICE CREAM IN FIVE 


MINUTES! 

The Masser’s Patent Five Minutes Ice Cream Freezer is per 
fectly simple, has full directions for use and recipe for the Ice 
Cream. The Cream is pronounced frozen equa! to the first-class 
Confectioners’ Creams. Sizes for family use, 3 quarts, $3. 4 
quarts, $4; 6 quarts, $5; 8 quarts, $6; 14 quarts, $5. The 
trade supplied. Ice Cream Moulds, Ice Bags, Ice Picks, &c., for 


sale by STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 
447-450X 534 Broadway, near Spring street. 





RAUDULENT IMITATIONS! 
GROSS IMPOSITIONS!!! PURCHASERS BEWARE! 


Whereas, certain PERFUMERS in the United States are 
offering for sale 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUMF, 


Of a superior nature, in imitation of the real article male by 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
this is to caution the PUBLIC that none is genuine but what hag 
the name of 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of New Bond street, London, pressed on the bottles, and sold 
by INGER & CO., 
448-451HB 399 Broadway 
NGER & CO., CHEMISTS.—PIESSE & LU- 
BIN’S PESTACHIO NUT SKIN and @OMPLEXION POW- 
DER. (Registered, according as the act directs.) Exhibition 
Medal, awarded 1851. Pestachio Nuas Pulver sur Exhaltang 
und Verschoenerung der Haut. Noix de Pe:tachio—Poudre pour 
Blanchir et Conserver la Peau 
This Toilet Powder imparts to the skin a natural whiteness, 
youthful delicacy. ard softness, attainable by no other means 
Brownness of the neck or arma, undue redness of the face and 


| hands, are obviated by one application of this exquisite discovery. 
| For personal appearance at court, the ball, or concert, it is inlis- 


pensable, especially as it represses the unpleasantness of sensible 
perspiration and its disagreeable accompaniments. Travelers 
and residents in warm climates will highly appreciate this simple 
appendage to the toilet 
PESTACHIO OIL SOAP. 
This Soap is prepared with the oil expressed from the Spanish 
Its just reputation is based upon the fact that it 


Price, one Florin the 


SPANISH OIL OF PESTACHIO NUTS 
“The beauty of the raven tresses of the Spanish ladies hw 
excited the admiration of every visitor to Madrid. No other 
hair-dressing fluid is used but the expressed Oil of Pestachio 


PESTACHIO NUT MEAL. 
An excellent substitute for soap in washing, especially adapt- 


| ed for those to whom it is irritating, and for tender skinsin gen- 
| eral. 
| wulgar redness which even the best soaps produce when con- 


This meal is quite as cheap in use, and does not give that 


stantly used. 
Seld everywhere. 


INGER & ©O., Agents, 


399 Broadway. 


448-451HB - oa ee. 
CHURCH BELLS. 

J ENRY N. HOOPER & CO CONTINUE THE 

Bell Founding business established by them in [825. 

Chimes, Peals, and single bells east to eorreet musical notes in 
the most perfect manner. Orders solieited. 


Boston. 1657 429-480 
CATARRH. 
REMEDY FOR THIS HERETOFORE 
Incurable Disease has lately been discovered, and 


Broadway, N.Y. It is a positive and radical curein any and 
all of its forms, and its application may be made with perfecG 
impunity upon the most delicate and sensitive. The Dr. hag 
devoted many years to the investigation and treatment of thig 
disease. Medical writers have thrown but little light upon the 
subject, and have never directed the Physician to a successfull 
The profession universally concede the incurability of 
it as far as the treatment laid down in the books or their own 
practice is concerned. Under these circumstances, the author 


mentioned by the books, and has finally feund an infallible and 
certain cure, which he now offers to the public with entire con- 
fidence. He has opened an office at 355 Broadway, N. Y., for 
consultation, and for the sale ofthe Remedy, where he invites 
the worst cases to consult him. The Remedy is in liquid form, 


| but a few drops of which are to be inhaled or drawn up into the 


448-460" 


experience and success, wishes to resume the labors of 
teaching, from which he has recently retired. Can furnish @ 
philosophical and chemical apparatus. The best 
of testimonials. Address FRANKLIN, Box 576, Boston Post- 
Office. 448-450Pet 


GOOD NEW HOME IN THE WEST.— 
If religious or moral persons coming West this season, 





| will either write me.or visit me at my home at Grinnell, lowa, 
| 65 miles west of Iowa City, Iowa. I will inform them where they 


can have an interest in land for a home at its cost; which will 


| be at from $5 to $6 the acre, including town lots, timber, good 


stone, good prairie, at the junction of good roads, in a healthy 
region, near a mill, school, good society, &c. A Congregational 
J. B. GRINNELL. 
448-45) . 


ppscaee SPRING 
PURE HAIR MATTRESSES, 


AND PATENT IMPROVED 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES AND NETS. 

We manufacture and offer for sale the best Beds ever sold in 
this or any other market. A personal inspection will satisfy 
any one of the correctness of what we etate. 

Our Mosquito Canopy and Nets combine beauty, cheapness, 
simplieity, and entire security against Insects, without obstract- 
ing the circulation of air. It is constructed so that it will fit any 


- 


BEDS, 


| kind of beadstead, and the Net isso arranged thatitwifl con- 


tract and expand by means of Rubber Braid, so that it wilh fig 
securely at all times and on all Bedsteads, thereby affording en- 
tire protection against insects. It can be attached tothe bed- 
stead in less than two minutes, and taken downin an equally 
Dealers and others will consult their own 
interest by examining our Beds and Nets before purchasing 
elsewhere. C. B. & W. STRATTON, Agents, 
415 Broadway, and 209 Canal St., New York, 


' 
44&Xtf East of Broadway, between Mulberry and Baxter Sts. 





THE BEST REFRIGERATORS! 
BB ICE IS PLACED IN THE TOP AND FOOD 
in the eloset below, thus insuring a downward eurrent of 

dry, eold air, that keeps the inside perfectly pure. 

The Schooley’s Patent, chest form. The ice is placed inone end, 
and is ventilated by a current passing over the ice. 

They are grained in oak or painted in granite. Prices range 
from $3 75 to $35 each. For sale by 

STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 

Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 
534 Broadway, near Spring st 


IRST PREMIUM HOT-AIR FURNACES 

AND HEATERS.— We would call the attention of the pab- 
lic to our stock of Tubular Spiral Furnaces, Hedenberg 3 Cele- 
brated Portable aces and Heaters, Spiral Furnaces for 
Wood, and Hedent@tg’s New Patent Hot-Water Furnaces. Our 
articles, and the most workmanlike manner in which we pué 
them up, have become so widely known, as to make it unneces- 
sary to give any description here. Suffice it to say, that they 
in every instance give entire satisfaction as to the quality of 
heat, economy, cleanliness, and what is most important, safety. 
On this point we are very particular. They are adapted to the 
warming of buildings or churches of any size, in the city or 
couatry. F. L HEDENBERG & SON, 

58 Walker street, three doors west of Broadway 


448-453X 


449. 461* 
PRESERVING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Ow I8 THE SEASON FOR PUTTING UP 

Green Peas and Strawberries—and to do this so as to have 
them perfectly preserved, there is no superior to the ARTHURS 
Parext SeLr-seauino Cans aN Jans. They are easily opened 
and closed, last many years, will preserve fruit with from one 
quarter to half a peund of sugar to the pound of fruit, and re- 
tain the favor more perfectly than when more sugar is used, 
All sizes, from pint to two quarts—with full directions for use — 
for sale by Sezrnen W. Suire, sign of the Golden Tea Bate, 
534 Broadway, near Spring street 4.8452x% 
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THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


Anza.—This is one of the largest of the United 
States, lying nearly square from 36° to 40° 36’ N. Lat., 
and from 89° 10 to 96° W. Lon., being 285 miles from 
E. to W., and 280 from N. to S., including an area of 
67,380 square miles, or 48,123,200 acres. 

Posrriox.—It occupies the central portion of our 
national territory, and now premises to be the pivot on 
which our national policy shall turn from slavery to 
freedom. 

Quaity.—Its soil is generally of the best quality, its 
air is pure, its climate is heathy, ite great staples are 
Indian corn, wheat, andhemp. The wheat of Missouri 
is said to be of the very best quality in this country, 
approaching nearer than any to the best English wheat. 

Lanp.—About 3,000 square miles (04.4 per cent. of 
the whole) is swamp land, which is given to the state 
for reclaiming. The mineral region embraces 18,000,- 
000 acres, or 42 per cent. of the whole area. In 
1850, only 2,988,425 acres (06.8 per cent. of the whole 
state) were returned as “ improved land.” 

Farms.—By the statistical returns in the United 
States census of 1850, there were in the state 54,458 
farms, occupying 2,988,425 acres of improved land; 
averaging about fifty-four acres to each farm. 

Propucts.—The quantity returned in 1850 was as 
follows: Wheat, 2,981,625 bu.; rye, 44,268; corn, 
36,214,587 ; oats, 5,278,079 ; peas and beans, 46,017 ; 
potatoes, 989,006 ; sweet do., 835,505; buckwheat, 
23,641; flax seed, 13,696; tobacco, 17,113,784 lb. ; 
wool, 1,627,164 ; butter, 7,839,359; cheese, 203,572; 
flax, 527,160; maple sugar, 178,910; bees-wax and 
honey, 1,328,972; hay, 116,925 tons; hemp, 16,028 ; 
orchard products, $514,711 value; market produce, 
$99,454 ; live stock, $19,887,580 ; slaughtered animals, 
$3,367,106. 

Minerats.—The geological structure of the state 
presents many features of peculiar interest. Pilot 
Knob, 444 feet high, and Iron Mountain, 1,500 feet 
high, are said to be nearly the purest ores of iron 
on the globe, yielding metal of the best quality for all 
purposes. Copper exists throughout the mineral re- 
Lead mines are rich and abundant, particularly 
on the upper waters of the Maumee river, and in the 
S. W. quarter. Limestone, suitable for building stone, 
is abundant N. of the Missouri river ; and the most 
beautiful veined marbles in the world abound on the 

south side. Bituminous coal is found in vast beds, 
on both sides of the Missouri. Much of it is of the 
purest cannel quality. In Calloway Co. isa solid stra- 
tum, 24 feet thick, and another 75 feet thick. 





gion. 


PoruLation.—The population in 1810 was 20,845— 
then mostly of French origin. 

In 1820 it was 66,586—an increase of 45,741, or 219 
per cent 

In 1830 it was 140,145—an increase of 73,559, or 
110 per cent. 

In 1840 it was 
173 per cent. 

In 1850 it was 682,044—an increase of 298,542, or 
77.7 per cent. 
This last number was divided into 100,890 families, 

occupying 96,849 dwellings. Populaticn to the square 
mile, 10.49 
This population was classed thus: 312,987 white 
males, and 279,017 white fem Jes, making 592,004 | 
whites, showing an excess of 33,970 males; 1,361 free 
colored males, and 1,257 females, making 2,618 free 
colored ; and 48,484 male, and 43,938 female slaves. | 
Of the tree population, 266,934 were born in Mis- 
souri, and 250,166 in other states of the Union, leaving 
74,904, or 12 5 per cent. of foreign birth. Of the for- 
eign born, 44,352, or 59 per cent., are German ; 14,734, 
or 19.6 percent, are Irish; 7,657, or 12 per cent., 


383,702—an increase of 243,557, or 


British ; and 2,138, or nearly 3 per cent., French. 


Procress or THE Poputations.—In 1810, the slaves | 
numbered 3,011, being 14.4 per cent. of the population. 





In 1820, the slaves were 10,222, being 15.3 per cent. | 


of the whole, and having increased 7,211, or 239.5 per 
cent., while the whole population increased but 219 
per cent. 

In 1830, they were 25,091, being 17.8 per cent. of 
the whole, and having increased 14,869, or 145.5 per 


| 
cent., while the increase of the whole was only 110 


per cent. 
In 1846, they were 58,240, being 15 per cent. of the 


whole, and having increased 33,149, or only 132 per | 


cent., while the whole population increased 173 per 


per cent. 


In 1850, the slaves numbered 87,422, being 12.8 per 


cent. of the whole, and having increased 29,182, or 50 | 
per cent., while the population had gained 77.7 per | 
| 


cent. 


In 1810, Missouri was the 14th in rank, with regard to | 


slave population, and ever since has ranked as,the 11th ; 
standing next to Maryland. 
In the ratio of slaves to the total population, Missouri 
ranks as the 14th, again standing next to Maryland. 
The ratio of total population of Missouri to total pop- 


ulation of the United States, was .29 in 1810; 1.09 in | 


1830; and 2.11 in 1850. 
Missouri was 23d in rank, as to total population, ia 
1820; 16th in 1840; and 13th in 1850. 


History.—A fort was built by the French settlers 
as early as 1719, near the present site of Jefferson 
City, the state capital. St. Genevieve, the oldest town 
in the state, was settled in 1755, and St. Louis in 1764. 
By the treaty of 1763, all the territory west of the 
Mississippi was ceded to Spain, and came into the 
possession of the United States by the Louisiana par- 
chase in 1803. When Missouri was organized as a 
separate territory, preparatory to the admission of 
Louisiana to the Union as a state, the population was 
about 20,000; the region was but little known, and 
chiefly occupied by Indians ; the country was at war 
with England, and political affairs were in so critical a 
condition generally, that Congress omitted to attach the 
“ proviso” against slavery to the new territory, although 
there were then but a handful of 3,000 slaves. 

It was found to be too late to retrieve this neglect, 
although a strenuous effort was made in Congress, 
when Missouri was ready to become a member of the 
Pnion in 1821. And under the excitement then exist- 
ing, and which threatened the Union itself, a clause was 
inserted in the constitution of the state, for ever prohibit- 
ing the Legislature from emancipating the slaves with- 
out the consent of the masters. Colonel Benton, who 
claims the credit of this clause, says it was designed 
to protect the state fur ever against agitations on the 
subject of slavery. 

At the state election in 1856, Mr. Frank P. Blair, Jr., 
of St. Louis, a lawyer of eminence, and son of a dis- 
tinguished politician of the same name, was elected to 
Congress on the Republican platform, by a handsome 
majority. In the Legislature, in February, 1857, an 
able and thorough debate was had on the subjeet of 
slavery and emancipation, when the Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, representative from St. Louis county, delivered 
an élaborate speech, proving from the state census 
that the decree of emancipation for Missouri was al- 
ready in operation, under a power which no political 
combination can control. At the municipal election 
in St. Louis in April, the question of freedom and 
slavery was put directly at issue, and Mr. Wimmer, 
the friend of freedom, was triumphantly elected. A 
total change of publie feeling on the whole subject was 
manifest as the result, with a marked rise in the value 
of property. 

Srare Census —According to a state census in 
1861, the population was then 724,687; ef whom 87,- 
207, or 12 per cent., were slaves; a relative decrease 
of .8, or four-fifths of one per cent., in one year. 

Another state census was taken in 1856, giving a 
population of 915,950; of whom 100,922, or 11 per 
cent., were slaves ; a relative decrease of 1.8 per cent., 
in five years. 

In those five years, the entire population increased 
233,906, or 34 per cent., while the slaves increased 
13,600, or only 15 per cent. 

The accompanying table gives the results of this last 
census by counties, viz. : 

1. The total population of each county. 

2. The slave population of each county. 


8, The ratio per cent. of the slaves to the total pop- 
ulation. 

This table is the basis of the slave lines in the ac- 
companying map—the black line across each county 
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indicating by its breadth the proportion of the slaves | 
to the total population in that county. 

The breadth does not show the actual number of | 
slaves, but their proportion. 


STATE CENSUS OF 1856. 
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Notes on the Census. 

Twenty-five counties, with a population of 103,284, 
have only 1,173 slaves, or 11-10 per cent. No one 
of these counties contains 100 slaves. 

Eighteen counties, with a population of 216,620, 
have 58,218 slaves ; each of them has over 20 per cent. 
slaves, and the average of the whole is nearly 27 per 
cent. 

The remaining sixty-four counties, with a population 
of 596,046, have 41,531 slaves, or a little less than 
7 per cent. . 

The great body of the slaves are comcentrated in a 
section composing about one-third of the area of 
the state, lying along the valley of the Missouri River, 
in a belt of country comprising four tiers of counties, 
out of the twelve tiers running east and west across 
the state. Twenty-eight contiguous counties lying in 








this stripe of territory, from St. Louis to St. Joseph, 
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hold 76,022 slaves, being upwards of 75 per cent. of all 


| the slaves in the state. 


In twelve counties, ali but one included in this slave 


| belt, there were in 1851, 108,559 free whites, and 32,- 


414 slaves. In 1856, there were in the same counties, 


129,963 whites, and 42,644 slaves: showing an in- 


| crease in five years of 21,404 whites, and 10,250 


slaves ; a ratio of 18 per cent. for the whites, and 31 
per cent. for the slaves—a little more than two whites 
to one slave. This shows the tendency of slavery to 


| keep back the white population. * 


As the whole increase of slaves in the state, from 
frem 1851 to 1856, was only12,492, and the increase 
in twelve counties was 10,230, it follows that in the 
95 remaining counties, embracing eight-tenths of the 
area and nine-tenths of the population of the state, 
the increase of slaves was only 2,262. In those 95 
counties the increase of free whites in five years was 
184,299, or 81 whites to every slave. 


Mr. Gratz Brown, from whose speech many of these 
calculations are taken, adds this remark : 

“But these ninety-five counties contain a free white 
population of 669,921, and a slave population of 57,471, 
or one slave to eleven whites. These facts and figures de- 
monstrate that in eight-tenths of the state, being ninety 
five counties out of one hundred and seven, upon a status 
of population of eleven whites to every slave, the in- 
crease of inhabitants exhibits eighty-one free white to 
every slave ; thus demonstrating beyond all question or 
cavil, that the immigration which is flowing into our 
state from the older states and from Europe is indispu- 
tably antagonistic to the system of slavery. These are 
matters that representatives should consider well when 
seeking again to renew a slavery agitation, for there is 
no one thing surer on this earth than that every dis- 
turbance of the question of slavery contributes to shake 
the fabric upon which the system rests, and gives greater 
zeal and impetus to the advance of white labor,” 


Two of the interior counties on the Missouri river, 
show each a larger increase of slaves since 1851 than 


of white citizens : 
! 


Whites. 


Slaves. 


| 
Increase in Howard in five years ‘saan 783 
| Increase in Layfayette in five years. . oa 0. 


1,493 

This increase, therefore, of slaves has been at the ex- 
pense of the white population. 

It will be noted that there is one county which has 
no black line at all across its fair face. It is the coun- 
ty of Suannon, in the south-easterly part of the state, 
which has a population of 1,476 in number, and 0 
slaves ! 

By the natural ratio of increase of population, the 
slaves of Missouri should have increased in five years 
sixteen per cent., or 13,919, which is 620 more than 
the actual increase ; showing that all the importations 
of slaves from Kentucky and Tennessee did not equal 
the diminution by individual emancipations and expor- 
tation to the South. 


a ree 

lowa and Missouri Compared,—tThe oflicial doc- 
ument gives the Jand sales ef lowa and Missouri for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1855, as follows : 


Towa, acres .. 3,822,694 $4,741,341 98 
Misseouri, de ... 2,930,199 1,282,972 34 


The number of acres sold is seen to be nearly as 
three to four, while the value of such sales is as one to 
four, showing the public lands in Iowa to command 
treble the price of similar lands in Missouri. 
the Western states that invite immigration by their 
freedom from the institution of slavery, although they 
may not show quite so enormous a growth, yet approx- 
imate toward it. 





June, found their greatest surprise in the city of St. 
Louis itself—its beauty of situation, its magnificent 
development, its animating prospects! They did not 
expect to see so large a city, with such clean and pleas- 
ant streets, and elegant dwellings, and so orderly and in- 
telligent a population. They had not anticipated such a 
quiet Sabbath, and opportunities of worshiping inso many 
comely churches, with large and devout congregations, 
and able ministers. They did not know how liberal provi- 
sion had been made for hospitals and free schools, and 
libraries, and other useful and charitable institutions. 
They were unprepared to see such a levee along the 
river, lined for miles with a row of large river steam- 


* , 1856. 1851. 
F. White. 
11,315 
12,074 
9,921 


Increase of slaves in 12 counties. 
Increase of whites in 12 counties 
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! Cape Giradeau. 


boats, many of them like floating palaces for splendor. 
The trade, the manufactures, the villas and scenery of 
the surrounding viciage, the costly works elevating 
the waters of the Mississippi above the whole city, all 
were sources of grateful admiration. But the greatest 
surprise of all was to find, by free and familiar inter- 
course with the people, that this largest and chief city 
of the South is, to all purposes of thought, speech, 
presse, commerce, and political action, now and hence- 
forth, a FREE CITY. 


=e -e- 


THE LOGIC OF THE CENSUS. 


Extract from the great speech of the Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, Representative from St. Louis, in the legisla- 
ture of Missouri, on the 12th of February, 1857, in the 
debate on the joint resolution from the Senate, *‘ giving 
expression to the views of the General Assembly of 
Missouri on the subject of emancipation.” 
tion was read as follows: 


“ Whereas, circumstances have rendered it necessary, and it is 
due to the constituent body of our fellow citizens of the state of 
Missouri, that the legislature of the state should give an unequiv- 
ocal expression of opinion in regard to the subject of the eman- 
cipation of slaves in the state 

‘+ Be it therefore resolved by the General Assembly of the state 


The reso- 


of Missouri, That the emancipation of the slaves, held as prop- | 


erty im this state, would be not only impracticable, but that any 
movement having such an object in view, would be ipexpedient, 
impolitic, unwiee, and unjust, and should, in the opinion of this 
General Assembly, be discountenanced by the people of the 
state.” 


Mr. Speaker, In the remarks I have submitted thus 


far I have addressed myself to theoretical points inci- | 


dent to this discussion and to this question. I wish 
now to bring into view some matters of a more direct 
and practical bearing upon the subject before us. 

There is, sir, already a gradual emancipation act in 
force in Missouri. Even now the movement looking to 
the emancipation of all the slaves in this state is in 
successful progress. The extinction of slavery as a 
system in our midst is at this moment in the course of 
rapid accomplishment. 

This may seem a strange, bold, reckless assertion, 
but it is true nevertheless. The time at which this act 
went into operation, I need not name, but that it is in 
operation I will establish by most convincing evidence 
—and that it is an act stronger in syntax, more 
thorough in effect, and speedier in result than any 
written law which could be inscribed upon the statutes 
here, few will doubt when they come to consider the 
proofs. Look to the laboring population which is 
coming into your state ; which is crowding your high- 
ways; Which is extending itself along your streams 
and railways ; which is building up flourishing towns, 
laying out fertile farms, planting vineyards in all sec- 
tions of this state, and you will see the movement to 
which I refer. Look again, likewise, and observe that 
wherever this population has fixed its domicile or rested 
in its course, there it has driven off the institution of 
slavery before it as chaff before the winter wind, and 
you will there see how potent and immediate it is in its 
enforcement—how irresistible in its decrees. 


are startling facts revealed in that enumeration which 
will bear me out in all that I have said. To them I 
wish to refer you for evidence that this abolishment of 
slavery, which you are here seeking to stifle and sup- 
press by paper manifestoes, is already in force, and is 
fast gathering a strength and momentum that must 
soon crush out all opposition. The census is the act of 
gradual emancipation in Missourt. 

The returns are before us. Let us examine them 
and compare them with the figures of preceding years. 


I bold in my hand both the census for the year 1856 | 


and that of the year 1851, embracing a period of five 
years between them, and thus affording a fair method 
of analyzing the mutations of population during» that 
interval 
tions, and ask of representatives that they will reflect 


— | upon exhibits presented, and then say whether I have 
The City of St. Louis—How many of those who | 
enjoyed the great railroad excursion in the month of | 


been hasty in assertion or inaccurate in any statement. 

There are, sir, by computation, twenty-five counties 
in this state which show an actual decrease of the num- 
ber of slaves in each of them since 1851. There are 
one hundred and seven counties in Missouri, so that it 
appears at the very outset that, in very nearly one-fourth 
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i k om the basis $01 salcula- | 3); . 
I will make them the basis of some calcula- | thirty-two whites to every slave. 


of slaves, moreover, is seen to be in the ten counties at | 


ovis. & 
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From the foregoing additions, too, it will be manifest 
that there has not only been an actual decrease of the 
number of slaves in each of the counties named, but that 
the increased white population has been corresponding- 
ly large. Thus, while the decrease of slaves has been 
4,442, the increase of white has been 75,797, or if we 
take the sum total of those counties in 1851, it will be 
found that the ratio of slaves to free whites was one 
to ten, while in the year 1856, it is seen to be but one 
to thirteen. So much for the absolute decrease of slave- 
ty in Missouri. Concurrent with this fact, however, 
may be noted the attendant circumstance, that these 
counties are the same in which white immigrants to this 
state, it is known by every gentleman here, have prin- 
cipally settled. Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, St 
Charies, St. Genevieve, Cole, Osage, and Gasconade, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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have received within the last five years a large influx | 


of German laboring population. Others have been set- 
Ued up by an industrious class of farmers coming from 
the older states. St. Louis has drawn its increase from 
all lands, and tongues, and trades, and spheres of life, 
and in each and all the system of slavery has receded 


before the advance of the white race. It is in these 


| counties chiefly that the laboring white man has come 


into contact with the laboring slave, and it is there that 


| in the course of but five years, and amid all the excite- 


ment of a wild slavery furor which swept over our 
state, as a wind of desolation, and at a time when men’s 
lives were held in imminent jeopardy who refused to 


| accord a divinity to this institution, there and then I 

| say the energies of the white man, his demand for !a- 

| bor, his frugality, economy, and industry, have com- | 
| pelled the usages and institutions of slavery to make 


room for him ry down in the conflict 
As another an 
stated, that a gradual emancipation act is already in 


| force in Missouri, I call the attention of representa- 


tives to what is transpiring and is known to be trans- 
piring by many now within the sound of my voice, in 
the counties of this state that border upon the state of 
lowa. The results of the system ¢f slave labor and 
free labor, and the effects upon the wealth and welfare 
of communities, are there distinctly visible in the rival 
commonwealths. The Iowa line divides the two as 
clearly and strikingly as the lucid line of water which 
distinguishes the turbid and muddy torrents of the 
Missouri from the blue and sparkling currents of the 
Mississippi at the junction of those mighty rivers 
And prominent among the facts which stand out from 
that contrast—perbaps more prominent than any other, 
is the relative price of land in the two states. In Iowa 
land of like soil and situation is fully twice as high as 
This has led recently to quite a large emi- 
gration from Iowa to Missouri along the border counties 


| Farmers who have settled in Lowa are selling out to new 
comers, and making purchases inthe northern tier of | 
| counties in this state, and the ceasus discloses that the 


white yeomanry who have taken up their abode there 
have practically excluded slavery from their midst, and 


| reduced it to an insignificant fraction of population. 


Thus, by a comparison taken from the census of 1851 and 
1856, we find that the relative slave and free population 


is given as follows in the ten counties adjacent tothe | 
| state of Lowa: 

The census of Missouri has been taken during the | 
past year, and now lies upon your tables; and there | 


1851. 


Slaves. 


1856. 
Siavea 
5 


1851. 
Free White. 


1855. 
Counties. Free White. 
Atchison.... 3,312 
Nodaway. 

Gentry. 

Harrison. 

Mercer..... 

Putnam 

Schuyler 

Scotland. . 

Grundy 

Sullivan 


a 871 25,564 57 ,255 
Increase of slaves from 1851 to 1856 ‘ - 238 
Increase of free whites from 1851 to 1856..... 31,691 


This shows that in five years there has been in the 


| counties along the Iowa line an increase of 31,591 free | 
white citizens, while there has been an increase of only | 


228 slaves—or an influx of more than one hundred and 
The whole number 


the present time but 871, and that in the midst of an 
industrial white population of 57,255 souls. 


tains in those counties. It is an abuse ef the phrase 
—a parody upon the institution. Slavery there has 
been excluded, as a system, by settlement and immigra- 


. h ‘tively d | tion ; it lingers only as an exception, and the few who 
of the whole number, slavery has positively decreased | -n.sin as slaves, are held merely as the attachments of 
within the last five years. Those counties to which I | 


f follow | family pride or the relics of family inheritance 
| yefer are as follows : J 





lige 

A Slaveholder’s Representation —While giving 
currency to the facts and arguments of the friends of 
free white labor in Missouri, we will not withhold a 
statement from the opposite party. Mr. Peter Carr, of 


| Prairieville, Pike county, Mo., advertises in the Rich- 


mond Enquirer, of Virginia, a valuable farm of 897 
acres in the upper edge of the county of Lincoln, four- 
teen miles from the Mississippi River. to be sold for 


| partition among heirs, and if not sooner disposed of, 


will be put up at auction on the 12th of October next. 
From his representations, it must be a very desirable 
property, and we freely give the agent the benefit of this 
notice, in the hope that we may hereafter be able to learn 
what disposal is made of such an estate in 1857. In 
recommending his property in Virginia, it is not an- 
natural that, after Blair's election to Congress, 
Brown's speech in the Legislature, and the Republican 
municipal triumph in St. Louis, he should think proper 
to refer to the subject of slavery. This he does in 





terms which we place on reeord in our columns to 


a strong evidence of what I have | 


Sir, itis | 
an absurdity to say that any “ system of slavery” ob- | 


await the result of the coming five years. Mr. Carr 
says: 

“The idea may have reached Virginia that slave 
property is becoming insecure in the state of Missoy. 
ri, That species of property is just as secure in Mis. 
souri as it is in Kentucky, Virgivia, or any of the old 
er slaveholding states. The county in which the sub- 
scriber resides, and the adjacent county, both contain a 
large and an increasing slave population. These coun- 
ties are bounded on one side by the Mississippi river 
and yet not one slave has escaped from either of them, 
in the last ten a No inference unfavorable to the 

manency of slavery in the state should be drawn 
rom a late movement in the city of St. Louis on the 
subject of emancipation. That was merely gotten up 
by the leaders of a desperate political faction, eager to 
retain possession of the lucrative offices of a large 
municipal corporation. The people of the state at 
large utterly repudiate any such movement, and are 
well satisfied to abide by the provision of the state con- 
stitution, which prohibits emanc:pation, unless with the 
consent of the owner.” 


General Actos. 
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Arrival of the Anglo-Saxon. 


River Du Loupe, July With, 1857.—The Cana. 
dian Screw Steamship Company's Steamer “ Anglo 
Saxon” passed this point at about half past one o'clock 
this morning, from Liverpool Wednesday, July 1, at 
one P.M. : 

The political and general news is of about the aver- 
age interest. There have been two very serisus acci- 
dents on English railroads, in which twelve deaths oc- 
curred, and over one hundred were wounded. 

Queen Victoria, accompanied by the Royal family, 
= a state visit to the Manchester Exhibition on the 

Oth ult., and although a furious storm prevailed all day, 
the enthusiaem of the thousands assembled was very 

rest. 
’ Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, together with his 
officers, attended, by special invitation, the Manchoster 
Exhibition on the occasion of the Queen’s state visit 
there. They were received with loud cheering and 
other demonstrations of good feeling. 

The shipment of the cable for the submarine tele- 
graph between Europe and America had commenced on 
board the Niagara, and would be proceeded with the 
utmost despatch. 

The quarterly revenue returns show a deficiency of 
£350,000. The estimated deficiency consequent on the 
reduction of taxation at the close of the last war was 
£1,200,000, so that the report is regarded as highly 
favorable. 


England.— Government was catechised in the House 
of Lords by Lord Ellenborough, and in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Disraeli, in regard to the mutiny in 
the Indian army. Lord Granville, in reply to the for- 
mer, and Mr. J. Smith, in reply to the latter, stated 
that the case would be met with decisive measures, 
and that although there was good reason for supposing 
that the mutineers would speedily be put down by the 
force on the spot, still it had been determined to send 
out reinforcements to the extent of 14,000 men forth- 
with, as a mere measure of security. It was admitted 
that the published accounts of the revolt were substan 
tially correct, and that the principal incentive was an 
impression that there was to be an attempt at a gene- 
ral conversion to the Christian religion. 


France.—France, at the request of England, is to 
send out fourteen transports with troops to China. 
This will be done at the request of England, in order 
to prevent the withdrawing of British troops from In 
dia for the China war, as was at first contemplated— 
the startling news of the mutiny among the native 
troops of the former country having “made their pres 
ence there more than ever necessary 

The Daily News says that although Lord Clarendon 
has no official information of the facts, yet it is never- 
theless quite true that the French government has 
entered into a coutract, with a Marseilles house, for a 
supply of 10,000 Africans for Gaudaloupe and Marti- 
nique. 

India.— The India overland mail had arrived at Lon 
don with voluminous accounts confirmatory of the tele 
graphic announcement of the mutiny in the Indian 
army. The details are somewhat less alarming than 
the bare tx legraphic accounts of the movements, which 
would be confined to Delhi. Troops were marching 
from every side against the town mutineers in the Pun- 
jaub, and every precaution had been taken to trample 
out the first spark of treason. Meerut and Delhi were 
placed under martial law, and the native princes wer 
sending contingents to the British forces and to Meerut 


DOMESTIc. 





Health of City.—The City Inspe ctor's Report for 
the last week shows an increase of mortality,—the 
| deaths numbering 424, against 311 for the week previ 
| ous. Diseases of the lungs, throat, &c., still predomi 
| nate. The Jist embraces eight killed by pistol shot and 
two by stabbing,—showing the effects ef rioting 


New Haven Railroad —The new depot of the New 
Haven Railroad will be occupied next Wednesday, afte 
which no trains will run below Twenty-seventh street 
and a new time-table wil! take eflect, as fellows 

., for New Haven, stopping at a!l regular stations 
Boston Express, Stamford, Bridgeport, and N 
, Norwalk and all way stations 
, New Haven and Time-table stations. 
, New Haven and principal way stations. 
., Boston Exprees, Stamford, Bridgeport, and N 
., New Haven and all Timetable stations 
, Norwalk and all way stations. 
., Norwalk and all way stations, 
ay Harvest.—The farmers of New England 
are now fairly in the midst of their hay harvest, and 
should the present delightful weather continue for th 
next two weeks, the best and heaviest hay crop ever 
| known will be secured. Even a week of such weather 
as we now enjoy, will be worth millions to the farmers 
of New England —New Haven Journa! 


Donation.—It is stated that some liberal friend of 
the University of Rochester has intimated his inten 
tion to devote $25,000 toward the erection of new 
buildings, for which purpose the State has appropriat j 
alike sum. We have heard the nome of Mr. Vassar 
of Poughkeepsie, a wealthy brewer, mentioned in con 
nection with this munificence toward the cause of Ed- 


| ucetion.—Rochester Democrat 


Snow and Iee in July. —During the storm which 
occurred at Covington, Ky., on the 5th inst , snow fell 
for the space of two minutes. Ice still exists in con- 
siderable quantities at Marquette, on Lake Superior 

Lost in the MNountains.—The North Carolina jp 
pers have accounts of the probable loss of Professor 
Mitchell on the Black Mountains, in that state. Ile 
left some time since on a scientific examination, and 
not having since been heard from, it is feared he b 
came lost and finally perished. 

Califernia.—Vhe Al‘a Californ'a takes a very de 
sponding view of the business prospeets of the state, 
and copies with approbation, from the Nevada Journ 
a long article recommending the establishment of @ 
| healthy banking system, and a more diversified use ot 

capital, as best calculated to arrest the process of gold 
| depletion to which the prevailing embarrassment is at 
tributed. 

Reduced Fare —The New York and Erie railroad 
company have reduced the fare over their road froin 
Buflalo to New York and Boston. To New York the 
fare is but fire dollars, and to Boston the fare is only 
| nine dollars. The shares of this road are quoted at about 
thirty, and the convertible bonds of 1871 at sixty 

Candidates at Harvard.—We understand that 
ninety-five candidates for admission to the College 
presented themselves yesterday morning. There will 
be another examination of candidates at the beginning 
AW next term, Sept. 3 and 4.—Boston Ado., 14th 

Cel. Sumner’s Command.—Capt. Wharton, fro” 
Fort Kearney, has arrived at St. Louis, and repo 
that advices had been received that Col. Sumner’ 
command was eighty miles frem Fort Laramie, *™ 
that they were all well. 

Massachusetts Legislature.—The Legislature 
rembked at eleven o'clock Tuesday in special sess!0" 
to district the state for Senators and Councillors, 4" 
| to apportion the number of represextatives tothe 2°" 
ral counties 
| Bark W. @ Lewis Seized —The bark W. G. Lew 
| Capt. Tredell, for Loando, West Coast of Africa, was 
| seized yesterday afternoon, while being towed down \" 
| Bay, by Lieut B. J. Kellum, of the United States 
| Revenue cutter Washington, and Deputy Marsha’s 
| O'Keefe and Nevin. She was brought back to the city, 
| and anchored in Buttermilk Channel. She was clearee 
for Loando by B. J. Wenberg. She is in charge ol 
Lieut. Kellum and a body of armed seamen. ; 

From California.—By the Star of the West, army" 
last night, we have half a month's later news — 
California, and an addition of more than a million an" 
a half to our stock of specie. The ns news con 
tinues favorable, but commercial matters show 10° a 

rovement. The failure of two large jobbing houses * 
San Francisco had caused a great deal of distrust, 4" 
a tendency to make money scarcer for mercantile pap 
of even the first class. 
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THE FIRST SUMMER LETT 





Marreawan, July 1 

Tue summer has broken forth. T! 
filled with heat, and the whole heave: 
The morning greedily drinks up the d 
plump stems, by noon, lose their 
wiltdown. The afternoon rides over the 
flowers. We allseek the shade, and hok 
necks to the winds, meanwhile greatly 
the insects on every side, that grow mor 
with every degree of heat. With the the 
at 60°, flies are quite sedate and thou; 
75° they grow gay and musical ; but at 8 
they become wild with excitement, and 
dance through the quivering air as if 
wine to them. 

But we have taken to ourselves the 
of mountains, and made league with the 
the summer fervor. They lift up their 
asa shield againsi the morning 


tense 





sun, a 
turning their flank, the sun comes dow; 
south, they breathe forth a cool wind f 
hidden places, and we defy the heat! 

Every summer has its own portrait an 
individualism. 
us multitudes of birds beyond 
We are living in a pleasant old 
which fruit trees have grown i 
bred and lived unmolested from year to ye 
but a dozen wing-beats from the 
mountain woods. Nothing cau ple 
tive bird better than to have do:estic 
one side, and the seclusion of the wilderm 
other. A bird 

Here we have a garden, a door-yard, a 
a barn, grouped together,—and then, on 
hand, the young forests of 
So the birds come down here 
there for reflection 

their cathedral. I notice that they are for 

gregational singing ; not only, but every 

his own tune, in his time, and t 

words. Nevertheless their singing sou 

They begin when the stars fade 

and not an hour till star-time ag 

untremulous 


This summer has broug 


hous 


rp . l- } ‘ } 
loves a kind of shy fa 


seooped moun 
for fun, ¢ 


This is their work 
Own 
in the 
with music. Th 


all is the sone 
most 


sparrow o1 l 
numerous and most constant 


| Two or three pairs seem to ha me 

yard, and apparently many neighbors con 

and have a chat with them over a social 
The Bobolink has ceased his s 


tic fellow only sings during h 


mg. Th 
3 love seas 
he takes to the duties of life with great 
He goes through his season, and flies o 
: South to become a rice-bird The sor 
bird sounds to me as if they were trying 
and sing at thesametime. Their song isin 
like an old harper’s preliminary touches 
sounds forth the real tune; only, 
preluding,and never come to the 
ter! Then we have goldfinches 


they ar 


real sub 


the egotistic “ phebes,” that sit 
name for amusement! ; t! 
barn-swallows, and mi 

wouls Blessed b 


will! that opens up so many volume: 


at night whiyy 


and sets one thinking backward,—- 

ever heard them i: i youth, waki 
moonlit chamber to hear them sound th 
bold and plaintive, upon the rock that sto 
edge of the wheat-field' From 
had the 
him fond associations. How 


messence r 


that da 
the whippowill has luck to gat} 

he sings, unconscious 
Sing to me! 
y 

Unnamed birds there are 
But I have my books I sh 
one of you, whose names 
if there be anything wo 
shall have the benefit thereo! 
: sec 

LETTERS ON ART. 


Ni 


Accessories 


That 
treatment is always shown in subordinat 
ething unessential to the subject. W: 
drapery in the Transfiguration and St. Cecili 


largeness of mind which ensures b 
ion 


have sh 








to enrich without encumbering or bre iking 


}of the figure, as a strong man is prote 
Radorned by his garments, from which the 
i tracted, while a fecble man is conquered by 
shirt-collar, his new boots, and his cravat : 
painters are oo of drapery 
smothers the"weak. 
This is the problem 


‘ 
™ 


which stra 


Given a nude figure 


so much as we wish to conceal. to expose w 
to be seen’ to show so much of the organiz 
action as is import t ie sub 

ilriness of | 

Bender the curves of motion and those of 
Brue to the laws of the fabric, to make it 
@rrangement and expression 


Weight of heavy the 


" and after best 
Z his care upon its positive 
a thought by the prominer 
hich t diminish 
he same drapery will not serve for the \ 
he Minerva. The Venus must be felt to 
In form, a “most sweet bod 
F brain, is a thought, is without a b 
eries 


] ialities, to sink 
ce piven to the 
It must enhances 


and 1 


i 


are 80 simple that they be 
country, but to man and womankin 
fael’s female figures are clad in th 
ural garnient. A dres too moder 
alike unfit, for it becon 
by its singularity. Costume 
yimay make a costume picture 

)4 tailor’s advertisement 

of form, a little largeness in the 
liarities of every period, and 
fashion to w 


8 a 


subd 
' hich our eyes 
mportant to withdraw the 
nen, and furs, from armor and 
these things must have their place 
mark the condition of the 


‘ characters 
She circumstance. 


are 


at 
attentio 


* Feeble works are 
; "me and one part character. The yello 
pnovels lay themselves out 
pcwels and flowing | 
y*very imbecility for which we may thank Go 
be net name. ‘But Jane Eyre takes pair 
|" us that her heroine is plain, 
NeW gown it is of silver grey 
‘nd of the simplest pattern. 
pistuc are struck with the 
~~. t is badly draped. The richness is too 


» “pecially any folds are bad whict 
>°f the figure. W 
the fallin 


nine j} 


on Carpets an 1 ott 


alr, ON guitars and bou 


and if she gi 
, an unobserva 

If the people 
richness of its d 


i irapede t 
hat can be more disagree 
inks a g ofa heavy ornamented blanket a) 
Bin &h an Indian girl, who has stopped for 
drs © woods to look at a chance object 

Pery should at least be well supported, an 


ang. 
5 or ie safety of the wearer. A dress t 





